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FROM THE BIRTH OF SHAKES PE AS. TO THE 
DEATH OF FLIZ A. RET II. 

CHAP. I. 

STATE OF THE STAGE THROUGHOUT EUROPE AT 
THE BIRTH OF SHAKESPEAR. 

There cannot be a clearer truth than that the 
Itage knew nothing of iuperior merit, in tragedy, 
from Euripides, and, in comedy, from Menan- 
der, till Shakespear. Rowe mutated but did 
not invent, Italy faintly copied the Romans imi- 
tations, Spain fketched but could not paint, and 
France traced but could not draw. England, 
continually fluctuating under the influence of va- 
rious fortunes, as culloms, manners, and circuin- 
fiances prevailed, adopted the ftyle of other coun- 
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tries, ar.d added to theirs no mean degree of native 
genius; but the efiorts were merely Tijespian 
and tequned an Aeschylus to perfect them. 

At the bit th of Shakespear, Italy had fait ly 
ft niggled with England for pre-eminence in the 
dramatic art for neatly fifty jears; and it cannot be 
denied that the oppofition was veiy formidable as to 
talents , for, duung the life of Leo the tenth, which 
fo me of the critics have diftinguiflied by the pomp- 
ous title ol the Italian Augnftan Age, led on by the 
ptelcic Trissino, and the cardinal Bieiena, ahnoft 
tire whole of that groop of authors who were pa- 
tronized by Laurence of Medicis, joined their 
united labours agatnft Buckhurst, Still, and 
other authois who followed Heywood ; and who, 
bv their ingenious and meritorious labours gave the 
Englifh theatre the full Lft towards regularity. 

The reader by this ftatement will at firfl. fight 
unequivocally decide m favour of Italy; for 
when we »«i!cct on the extraordinary merit of the 
gieat Tasso, whole Rmoldo has been the admi- 
ration, and his AmtrJa the delight of the critics; 
whofe Curuj ak mme. Libcrai/t has been pronounced 
b) many writers of tatic to be the complete!! epic 
poem that cur giaccd lneratme,; and who, as a phi- 
kslopheij an.onitor. a logician,' s uitiCj and a poet 
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has merited r.r.d obtained the warmed praife from 
the fobeieft and belt mfoimed judges. 

When we reflect on the genius and flic of the 
wonderful Ariosto, whofe Oilando Fanofo alone 
has laifed to him a monument of fame on which 
every admirer of luxuriant fancy and extraordinaiy 
ftrength of mind have, in their warm and fponta- 
ncous admiration, added an ornamental laurel ; in 
ill or t, when we confidential thefe and various other 
eminent authors, whofe abilities weic mdifputably 
competent to carry the dramatic art into complete 
perfection, even at that period were not only the 
admiration of Europe, but candidates for dramatic 
fame, it fhould appear even abfurd to put the Eu- 
ghfii ftage in competition with the Italian. 

Nothing, however, can be truer than that, upon 
a comparifon, the Italian diama funk to annihilation 
by the fide of the Englilh; for, whether thefe great 
authors wrote for the ftage merely to gratify an ec- 
centric propenfity, though it is extremely difficult 
to conceive how a writer of great genius can feci 
indifferently while employed fo eligibly, or whether 
they wrote extravagantly, ridiculoufly, and ab- 
furdly, to gratify an extravagant, a ridiculous, and 
an abfurd tafte ; it is unequivocally certain that the 
Italian theatre confided of nothing but the groffeft 
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buffoonery, and funk into gradual contempt, while 
the Enghfh theatre began at that tune to grow ie- 
fined, and veiy foon gave vifible figns of us attain- 
ing that perfection of which it was capable, and to 
which it was reguUilv luftcmne. 

O j O 

One great reafon for the decline of the Italian 
theatre was its (hocking impiety; for it never ad- 
mitted of merely profane fubjects, except in operas, 
which certainly are the only fpccies of dramatic 
anuifement in that country worthy attention ; and 
e\en thefe wc:e by no means perfect in their na- 
ture till early in the prefent century, when they 
found a kind of Siiakespear in Metastasio. 

As to Spain, the theatre never, even to this mo- 
ment, boafted any thing like regularity; fpight of 
the aftomfhingly fertile gemus mamfefted in the 
multitudinous pioductions of the mod celebrated 
authors of that country. In Spain, as in Italy, 
this may be accounted for by indancing the horrid 
impiety introduced into their Autos Sacramental*. 
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which in its place I have already given feme ac- 
count of. 

Small pieces, however, called Entremejfcs . or 
Jornados , evidently the firventes and tenfons of Pro- 
vence, and the ancient interludes of England, 
were perfoimed by a few actors, and appear to have 
been more like regular farces than thofe exhibited 
in any other country at fo early a peiiod. Thefe, 
ne\ciihclcf$, weie foon on the decline, and when 
they were attempted again at the time of Cal- 
deron, they were the moil wretched tiafh that can 
be imagined. 

Thefe trifles, however, ferved For the ground 
woik of a better fort of peiformances; for much 
about the time of Heywood, they grew into fome^ 
thing more confiderable, till Lopez de Rusda, 
and Navara, fnortly after the birth of Shakes- 
pear, began to fhape them into acts and give them 
a precife length. But thefe, though they were 
followed by Cervantes, whole Don Quixotic has 
immortalized him, and Lopez de Vega with his 
fifteen hundred plays, both of whom were cotem- 
poraiy with Shakespear, never Were able, even 
if we add to theirs the labours of Calderon, 
Soils, Salazar, Molina, and many others to 
vox. hi, b 
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biing the Spahifk ftage to any thing better than the 
refemblance of a crouded garden, overrun with 
weeds and iriterfperfed here and there with floweis 
of rare and peculiar beauty. 

The German theatre, not as I have mixed it be- 
foie with the Dutch, but properly that theatre effa- 
blifhed in the principal cities of the empire, boafts 
a very early origin, a tiuth which may ferve to 
ftrengthen thofc conjectures which have been ven- 
tured concerning the antiquity of the Englifh flage. 

Ancient Germany had its bards, doubtlefs the 
Druids, who compofed and fung m honour of their 
heroes ; and thefe are to be traced from a very 
early period till Ch \r lem agn e. They then began 
to cxcrcile their profeffion more decidedly, and 
weie called Mafter. Longer, or Mafler-Singers. 
Thefe were protected by various monarchs; and, 
in particular, ieceived great encouragement from 
Orno the Great, and Maximilian the Firft. 

In confequence of this diftinguifhed counte- 
nance, they grew more and more celebrated ; and 
prefently Mentz, Strasbourg, Nurembourg, 
Augsbourg, and other cities boafted their different 
focieties of mafter-fingers, who attended at tourna- 
ments, public meetings, and other folemn ceremo- 
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nies. Not long ago the focicty'of' Strascourg 
was in exiftence and enjoyed ceitam revenues 
eftabhflied many ages in favour of that company, 
which was compofed of tradefmcn, fucli as tajlois, 
fhoemakers, millers, &c. 

Thus in thefe focietics of mader-fingcrs we have, 
not only, in the cleared manner, the troubadours 
and trouverres of Provence; but in the fociet\ of 
Strasbourg we have the eftabliflimcnt of the min- 
ftrels of Chester. tVe find nothing, however, 
very celebrated in their productions, nor, till about 
the middle of the fixteenth century, worth notice; 
at that time one Haanssahcs. who had b\ no 
means a defpicable genius, wrote f’orne dramatic 
pieces in which he performed himfclf; but they 
are, like the pieces of other countries, taken from 
facred hiftory, and, therefore, cannot rank as repie- 
fentations of common manners. 

The German theatre, how'cvci, was not alfo 
without pieces on profane fuhjects, and the authois 
of thefe, joinc-d at length by Haanssaciis, like 
the Children of Sans Souci in France, and the in- 
terluders in England, began to prepaie i he theatre 
for the reception of regular tragedies and comedies. 

This event, however, did not take place fo foon 
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a: m Englavd, or in France; for the Getmant 
regular thcatie owes its origin to the Dutch, and 
the reader will lemember that they had no iheatie 
therakives till 15S4. In the year 1626, a com- 
pany of Dutch players went to Bamrourg, and 
from that moment the German theatre altered its 
manner. The mader-fingcrs w'eic foon routed, a 
icgular company of German actors turned than 
into contempt and udicule, from this company 
fpiung (cveral others ; and, having the example of 
rivPL v\n, and by this time France bcfoie them, 
their poets wrote regular tragedies and comedies m 
tolerably correct verfe. 

The German tragedies and comedies, however, 
even to this hour, ate clogged with the heavinefs 
and g o m of the Dutch, of which they were origin- 
ally imitations. Homble noifes, bloody fwords, 
fpcctres, flaming torches, magic hands, tombs, dun- 
geons, racks, and every other fubject to excite 
terror, pervade their tragedies, one would think to 
dnoit the auditor fiom eitliei flecping or venting his 
indignation at their intolerable dullnels. 

Thus the only nation that held out the fliadow 
of a pieteniion to dramatic fame, even up to the 
.time when Siiakes?fau produced his firft play, 
was Francs. Thcic, indeed, appeared a dawn of 



fomething like regularity, but it was cold, tame, and 
obfeure; being a Greek and Roman mixture im- 
proved by ingredients taken from the Engh.'h, who 
had been at the fource befoie them. 

Lazare Baif, and Jodelle, were the only 
authors of any confideration who wrote before 
Sh akespear; Garn i er being his foie rival during 
the firil half of his career, and Hardy during the 
laft, for the great Corneille did not bring out 
a finglc play till nine ycais after the death of 
our immortal poet, by which time the united la- 
bours of S ii akespear, Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Massinger, Randolph, and the 
other authors of that time comprizing a mafs of d ra- 
matic excellence, fucb as no age nor country has 
ever produced, palled m review before Enghfli 
fpectators. 

What then fhall wc fay of the French, who in 
the fame breath boaft of having taught England 
the dramatic art, and call Corneille the father 
of the ftage and fuccelfor of ^Eschylus, who in 
point of years might have been Shake spear’s 
grandfon. 
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CHAP. IL 


SITAKESPit AR. 


Or eat and extraordinary objects naturally attract 
umveifal attention ; unfortunately, however, human 
nature is compofed of fuui various and complicate 
materials, that it is extrcmelv difficult in any cafe 
to lift this attention into admiration. The fun that 
cheers and invigorates us, is a perpetual object of 
reproach. We feign to fink under thofe very rays 
that difpel the mifts of contagion, that fweeten the 
provender for our cattle, that ripen the fruits which 
pamper our luxury, and that whiten the corn which 
compofes our daily bread. We overlook the beauty/ 
the majefty, the fplendor which favages, more faith- 
ful to nature, and more ignorant of refinement, make 
their fubject of adoiation; which to enjoy coft us 
nothing but the trouble of opening our eyes, and the 
admiffion of a little heart-felt giatitude. All thefe 
incomparable advantages, though effentially ma- 
terial to our very exigence, we take to ouifelves as 
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earelefidy and indiffeiently as- aru other common 
benefit of nature, without a remark, without thanks, 
without emotion, while we tack invention to dcwfc 
a thoufand expenfive operations to difccn cr (pots 
uhich in the fcale of the univerfe are perfectly im- 
material ; and which, but for this icftlefs and infaiia- 
ble cuuofity, would for ever have been hiddenfrom 
our obfeivation. 

Shakespear whofe writings are the off pring 
of an intuition that mocks description, that Shames 
the fchools, and that afccrtains fubliimty ; whofe 
knowledge of human nature was profound, pene- 
trating and infallible ; whofe morality and philofo- 
phy confirm all that was good and wile in the an- 
cients; whofe woids are in our mouths, and their 
irrefiflable influence in our hearts; whofe eulogium 
may be felt but cannot be expreffed, and whofe own 
pen alone was equal to the compofition of bis 
epitaph: this Siiakespear m the mouths of his 
fellow creatures is more known for a few incorifi- 
derable blemifhes, fprung from redundant fancy 
and indifpenfible conformity, than for innumerable 
beauties, delightful as truth, and commanding as 
-infpiration. 

Look at the various authors who by way of com- 
pliment to their own fagacity have deigned fo far 
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to honour biography and literature, as to point out 
all the blemifhes, both as a man and as a writer, of 
him whofe vutue and whofe merit were either above 
their comprehenfion, or clfe their tingling envy 
would not allow them to praife. Do we hear from 
them a word of his pohfhed manners that made up 
the delight of the court of Elizabeth; that 
laughed Euphuism from the cncle, and that en- 
deaied him to the friends of lord Southampton? 
and \aiiot is other patrons ? Not a ly liable. They 
juft allow that he was a good kind of man, well m- 
tentioned, but they never fail, by way of a draw- 
back, to tell you that he was a bungler at wool 
combing, that he was a notorious deer ilealer, and 
that he turned out a very bad actor. 

Have we any author who has had the fair difin- 
tcreliedncfs, the noble candour, to indulge himfelf 
and gratify the world by any exclufive work that 
has mftanccd the various ways in which Siiakes- 
p £ a r fo greatly commanded all the paffions of the 
foul; in which, with a portraiture full of imagination 
and faithful as nature, he drew ambition, jealouiy^ 
tendernefs, piety, villainy, rafhnefs, credulity, licen- 
tioufnefs, and a hundred others with all their {hades 
and gradations? Notone. We have, however, a 
little mjriad of critics and hyper^critics who have 
done lu* memory the credit to render his woiks pro- 
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Stable to ihcmfclvcs, by making holes as fa fl as 
tinkers in his reputation which, they fancy and en- 
deavour to perhiade the world they ha\ c adroitly 
mended hv patching them up with drofs of their 
own. Well did he lay that men’s perfections aie 
written in (and their faults in marbled 

In my province. I do not conficler. if I were 
ever fo inclined, that I have a right to examine the 
private character of any man, fat Leer than as it mav 
h i\c influenced his public conduct: nor c\en then, 
unlcfs it fhould relate to his connection with the 
drama. If, by deduction, I can Hicw that the woild 
has been irnpofed .on by a falfe character given in 
favour oi any mans works through patronage pro- 
cured by adulation, meannefs, and the fawning arts 
of a f\ cophant, it is very fair to place the public 
and piivatc lentiincms of that man by the hde of 
cadi other, and to appeal to the world, he tins or 
any other the delcriplion of his mental blcmilhes, 
whether, by that criteiion, they have purchafcd gold 
or been impofed on by tin lei* 

It, on the contrary, I can produce an)- infbmees 
wlicrc mcekncfsand mode.'ly have been borne down 
by rancour and envy, it will be my duty to dwell 
upon the mi rues oi him who may have had the pub,*, 
vo 1 . in. 


e 
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lie misfortune and the private happinefs to poffeTs 
thoie qualities; nor can I lay a claim to impartiality, 
the forwardeft requilite of a htftorian, if I neglect 
in fuch cafes to deduce, from the heart of the man, 
the merit of the poet. 

Shakesptar’s genius was f<> brilliant, his know- 
ledge fo wide and umverfal, his conception fo true, 
and his fentiments lo godlike, that to meditate his 
character is to luppole perfection. Yes, fay the ca- 
villers, but his writings are full of faults; and how, 
as a private man, will he he able to ftand or fall 
upon a companfon with them. Thus quaintnefs, 
in complaifarice to the nine at which he wrote, 
temporary fatire then, pcihaps, excellent, now ob- 
folete, and other venial inaccuracies, for it is ex- 
tremely difficult to call them eirors, which we ought 
not to condemn, or, if we ought, do we eafily know 
how, are quoted to deface his monument of marble, 
and tortured into as many fhapes as envy has fnakes, 
to ornament a fandy heap miftaken by the ig“- 
nOrant for the monument of Ins commentators. 

But as I mean to allot a chapter to an exami- 
nation ol ihofc gentlemen, who would have found it 
more to their honour to have excelled-SHAKESPEAR 
by the beauty of their own writings, than to have 
expofed their ignorance, in caulling at his; who 
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have fet about to filtrate air, to elucidate light, and 
everv one of them by a different and conkantly an 
impiacticabie procefs; who are like gardeners that 
cut Shrubbery into the forms of birds, pyramids* 
vafes, and other unnatural objects, and call all thofe 
fools who love to fee nature in her real form, I Shall 
at prefent content myfelf with taking firft a general* 
and afterwards a particular view of the wi kings of 
Shakes pear, not like a lounger in the boxes who 
cnticifes upon fafhions, nor an Anftarchus in the pit 
who flretches one fault to hide a thou fand perfec- 
tions, but a fpectator m the two (hilling gallery* 
who goes to the play to be pleafed*. 


* I know that in this aflertion T have aright to anticipate a great 
deal of ridicule. It is a compliment, however, of which I am rather 
covetous I have heard it frequently aigued that education goes 
for fomenting and I ftiall have Sh akesp ear’s own lemark turned 
againft me, “ that the applaufe of one of the judicious outweighs 
(< a whole theatre of otheia 54 Cerfatnly I am a gieat advocate foi 
the advantages ot education, though ical genius requnes but little, 
and in peiveife minds, naturally fterile, education geneially pre- 
cludes candour. But education i lefa needfary m theatneal cnticilm 
than in any otiiei . Pari iugt ’s thinking Bransby the bell actor 
and giving no merit to Garrick, becaufe he was fr ghtened at the 
ghoft exactly as he fhould have been had a ghoft appeared to him, is 
an indelible tell of this. The obfervation was written by a confum- 
znatc judge of nature, and who, therefore, admired Sh^kespear 
and Garrick. Education nuj afceitam tiie punt> oi diction* may 
pry into conlh action, may find out any violation of the unities, and 
judge of a poet’s bla. ik verfe by the number of his dactyls and his 
fpondees j it has, however, very little of the heart, and^wiU be more 

C Z 
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The writings^ of Shakes? ear take in fb large 
and fb wonderful an extent of compafs, that, while 
we acknowledge that he wrote better, we are obliged 
to add that he wrote more than any other dramatic 
writer. One voluminous author writes tragedies 
for which he is defervedly celebrated, that after all 
contain only the reprefentations of a few paffions 
placed in different points of view; another, equally 
voluminous, writes comedies, with the fame juft 
right to celebration, in which a few follies and ah- 
furdities are properly ridiculed; Shake spear goes 
infinitely beyond all this. He takes the whole 
round of the palhons, bends them into every form 
in which they ought defervedly to be exhibited, 
expofes them to contempt, holds them up to ridi- 
cule, commands for them admiration, conciliates 
pity, excites terror, and in fhort difplays, in his 

likely to fuppwf- than to simulate tears and fmiles. A play is, or 
ought to he, a repuTentation of nature, of which every fpectator 
is, as far as hi? undemanding permits, a judge. Judgement then, 
not educai’ou, is the critical quality, which is lets likely to be per- 
verted without than with education; and the deduction fairly is, 
that he who fits in a theatre determined to let whatever pa fifes before 
him have its lull chVct on his paflions without referve or abatement, 
is a fairer and therefore a better theatrical critic than he who weighs 
every tiling in the Wiancc of conlideration, and while hepaufes on 
the uifeovery of a few blcmilhes, lofes fight of a number of beauties. 
The fpectator in the two fnilling gallery then feems bell to anfwef 
this defei iption, and it will be difficult to find an argument to prove 
ihat in this acceptation Shakespear did not ufe the word judicious. 
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faithful portraiture of them, every effect that can 
unlock the anxious mind, or gratify the fufceptible 
fancy; and, when fatisfied with exploring and laying 
open to view the motley group of affections that 
characterize nature in the beings of this world, he 
llrctchcs his comprehcnfive imagination and invents 
a new world, inhabited with beings the offspring of 
his own fancy, who in their allegorical character give 
a refinement to virtue, an averfion to vice, and a 
ridicule to folly, which no actual reprefentation of 
them could have had the force or the beauty to 
comey. 

Thus Shakespear, by having left nothing un- 
repiefented either as a pofitive and naked exhibi- 
:ion of qaturc, or a deduced and figurative def- 
cription of her, has gone unequivocally beyond all 
other writers ; and weie theie nothing elfe to fanction 
his aftomfhmg merit and extend his wide fame, he 
would yet indifputably Hand above all dramatic 
authors ancient and modern. 

But, when we confider that there had been no 
fchool in which he might ftudy this art, that no dra- 
matic writer fince .fEscHYi.us, whofe foul feems as 
if it had tranfmigrated till it was bom anew in 
Shakfspear, had been equal to the meritoroius 
tafle of reftoiing the glare of Melpomene’s dagger 
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and perfecting the polifli on the miiror of T halm; 
■when we confide/ that the theatre in ten years, in the 
hands of Sn ulespear, attained all that perfection 
which it had loft for more than two thou fund, and 
boafled additional perfection never known to it be- 
fore in the courfe of the world, it is impoffible to 
contemplate the character of this great man with a 
degree of tvonder equal to its value, which I con- 
fider as the higheft climax of panegyric; and yet 
thefe confidcrations aie never afforded, and all we 
can learn from uniters, vdiofe geniufes v, r ould be 
complimented by the pofTeffion of a capacity to 
comprehend the genius of Siiakespear, gives us 
no more than permillion to affert, that he was an 
extraordinary man, when it was admitted that he 
had received but an indifferent education, and that, 
though there were paffages in his works of great 
and wonderful beauty, there w T ere, neverthelefs, nu- 
merous faults which never ought to be permitted. 

As to the faults, I (hall fpeak of them more par- 
ticularly hereafter, when I think it will not be 
very difficult to prove that they are not fo nu- 
merous not of fuch magnitude as the world is taught 
to believe by the critics; I do not care much what 
they themfelves believe on the fubjcct, though I 
hope for the fake of common fenfe and their own 
reputation, they do not believe half they affert; as 
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to the beauties, they are too indelibly imprelTul on 
the heart of every one who has heard or read them 
to need explanation. 

But a few words as to the education of Siiak.es- 
peak, for though I am not writing his life I have a 
great pride in being the hiftouan of his mind. lie 
received the common advantages of learning in 
what is called a grammar fchool; that is to fay, a 
place where a boy of any tolerable genius may 
learn all that the maftcr is capable of teaching him 
in fix months, and where boys in gcneial ftudy for 
years and at laft know nothing. 

Whether Suakespear learned little or much 
at this fchool makes nbthing either for or againft my 
argument. I can very willingly fuppofe that the 
fcholar was very foon able to teach the mailer. It 
was not in this grammar fchool where he received 
that education which has wrought his celebrity. It 
was in the fchool of nature, who condcfcended to be 
his inftructrefs. The lady fell in love with him; 
was captivated; he was her Adonis, her Bndy- 
mionj and both her beauty and her cballuy yielded 
to the irreliftible impulfe; while be, with all the gal- 
lantry, vet the dehcacv of an honourable lover, and 
a faithful knight, conlccratcd his life to the fervice 
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of his miflrefs, pleaded her caufe, redicffed net- 
wrongs, and, with the tiuell conllancy and moll ar- 
dent gtautude, made her beauty the perpetual theme 
of his panegyric. 

If /Esciiylts, when, God knows, grammar 
fchoois had nothing to do with learning, but when 
men were called wife becaufc they ufed fir ft fo many 
words as ferved fimply to exp refs fuch ideas as na- 
ture taught them, and good, becaufe then minds 
adopted no ideas but what tended to promote ge- 
neral morality: if JEschylus, fludying in the 
fchool of natuie, reprefented the great actions and 
glorious atchieverncriLs of his countrymen, and felt 
cmuloufly and mcntorioufly that by that means he 
fhould render Greece and human nature a benefit? 
why fliould we deny the fame merit to Shak.es- 
pfar moiethan two thoufand years^afterwards, when 
grammar fchoois actually flouufhed. But it would 
wrong my caufe to wafte too much anxiety about 
it; and nothing but a ncccffay for ftrong and in- 
controvertible argument to cope with the opinions 
of men, certainly gicat and reputable, except in 
their charitable warning to the wojld of faults in 
another which *&re not \ct, however, generally dif- 
^o\ r ered, and, after all, not of the magnitude of 
their own? would have induced me to dwell fo 
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minutely on a theme that, with men of fair and 
candid difcnmmation, recommends ltfeif and fpeaks 
its own eulogmm. 

The general merit of Shakespear manifells 
itfelf in a thou land various ways. Take any one 
of the paffions which he has moulded at will to 
ferve the general purpofe of indiucuon and amule- 
merit, and fee to what an aftoniftnng pitch he has 
affected the human heart by a critical and intereflmg 
difplay of it. 

Is the paffion love ? See how he has followed 
it through all its viciffitudes. The delicate tender- 
nefs, the fond impatience, the impetuous ardour, 
the noble eonftancy of Rom*o and Juliet, per- 
haps, has not a paiallel in language. To youthful 
love every thing is poffible; and the cxquifite non- 
fen fe that Shaiclspear has put into the mouth of 
the doating, enamoured, yet delicate Julift, is 
full of poetic beauty, fo boiuidlcfsdy, fo extrava- 
gant, and yet lo truly natural, that we are equally 
captivated with her love and her inAoecncc. 

The love of Romto is no fefs admirably diawn, 
It is impetuous, thoughtlefs, and ralh, jet ijianly 5 
Vol. in. i? 
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noble, at?d genmous; bat its cbutaUcuflic it natinc, 
He leapt che ore n d wll and bunts the lcfcnttnent 
of J u 1 1 et’s rc Litions, out ot love, yet prcfcntly, 
out ot hr < ry love, he becomes a coward and 
puts u 1 .'.t.’i an mfult from ot thole relations; nor 
is he i i>u cd out of this apathy till called upon to 
revenge the death of his fiiend. 

In the garden feene, finely nothing can be 
fo beautiful as the enchanted, ) et lel'pectful, manner 
in which he li [tens to the unaffected tendernefs, the 
timid honefty, the techy impatience of Juliet. 
His love, profound, and awful, recedes from his 
tongue to his heart; her’s, inconfiderate and volatile, 
flies from her heart to her tongue, till, at length im- 
pelled to reply to her fond confeffion, which dif- 
dains all hypocrify, and derides all fubterfuge, they 
join in interchanging vows, tender and affectionate 
on her part, manly and honourable on his. 

Abfence only renders more amiable the noble 
and exalted minds of thofe lovers. His defpair at 
hearing the fentence of banifhment, his honor at 
the news of Juliet’s death, and his folemn deter- 
mination to follow her^ and her lefigned compli- 
ance with the friar’s flratagem, her awful manner of 
executing it, and her dcflroying herfelf, after every 
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hope has failed her, are mafterly pictures of ex 
quilite love 


* Mercier was fo charmed with Romeo and JuLtrr, and To 
diftrelTld that the loveis (hould become victims to the unjuft and 
unteafondble enmity of their families, that he has given the plot a 
new tmn. The phy never was pcrfoimed, but it has all the de- 
licacy, fine fie, and ti nth of that admirable author. Bfnvoiio, 
having long ioiefiecn the conlequence of this tamily hatred, does his 
utmoll lo excite the love of Romeo and Juliet, in order to Dung 
about a reconciliation. He finds both the families averfe to his pro- 
ject, and, therefore, connives at a pnvate mai riagc Everything 
happen: as 111 Sh \ki star’s play. Benvolio, however, in the 
place ot the fnar, having fiom his infancy ftudied chennfliy, ad- 
immftcu a potion to Juliet , and, contnvsng that Romeo fhouldbe 
infoi med of the death, furmihes him with another. Romlo opens the 
tomb and finding Juuft apparently dead, dunks the potion and falls 
down at hei fide. In the mean, Benvolio having alarmed the two 
fathers they prefently behold then* two children m this fiate. Attei 
reading to them a fevere lectm e, and leproachmg them for their 
conduct and the dreadful conkquences of their mutual enmity, lie 
honefil) (.ordefies that he has wrought all this, tells them that this 
fee ming death ol thtle lovers is but a fleep , that he alone, however, 
knows the charm to levive them; and that, if they will difeaid 
their unjutt anger and vow perpetual amity, then children f3ia.ll wake 
and revive the double pleafure of being reftoied to life and to the 
arms 01 their paients, but that, it they hefltate, it will be too late. 
In that cafe he knows he fhn.ll be conhdeied as the r muidirei, but 
that he would latlier die than witnefs a rancour fo difhonomable to 
themfelves and fuch a fcandal to human natme. The ivlult is 
obvious. The lovers levive, and then affection is ciow ned v ith the 
approbation and blcfiiug of tlieir fathers. I fiull only add that the 
Fienchmm niuelv alteis the ftory; he does not attempt to impiovs 
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Were I to go oh im efligating the vaiious ways 
in which Shake /pear has treated this one paflion, 
I fhould greatly exceed the limits 1 am obliged to 
piefcribc for niyfelf. I {half therefore, for the 
prcfent pafs by the noble and perfcvering conftancy 
of Imogen, the patient and endearing tendernefs of 
Desdemona, the generous and enterprizmg af- 
fection of Rosalind, the filent and devouiing 
paflion of Viola, and all thofe great and unex- 
ampled proofs of confummate flrength of mind 
and profound judgment of the human heart in which 
Skakespear, though he may have been in one 
inftance now and then equalled by a particular au- 
thor, taking his writings on the paflion of love in 
their full and comprebenfive fenfe, he has clearly 
excelled every author. 

But let us inftance this paflion further, together 
'with jealouly and the other branches of it, as well 
as all thofe different affections of the mind, which 
he bared to the fight and penetrated with a critical 
nicety that always appealed directly to the heart, by 
an examination of his different works; in which. 


vtpon Shams? ear, whofe genius he reverences, and to whofe pro- 
ductions he had upon all occasions mod willingly paid a warm tri- 
bute of admiration. 
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that I may get into no controversy about a matter 
perfectly immaterial ro the reputation of Shak.es- 
peaR} or the information of the world, I fhall 
fuppofe his plays to have been written in that 
chronological order which is generally admitted to 
be correct; though I cannot help confeffing that 
I have feen no authority by which I am convinced 
that it is fo. 
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CHAP. III. 


SHAKKSPFAR’s PLAYS. 


Titus Andronuus is faid by the regulation before 
alluded to to have been Shakespear’s firft play, and 
printed in 1611, but peifornied in 1589 . All this 
may be poffiblc, but the general accounts of it fay 

* To flicw how e^fy it is to cavil, I fliall mftance a circumftance 
here, whn.li, though of lb little moment that to mention it as a thing 
of confcqucnce would be almoft as abfurd as to get involved m tlie 
cobweb enquiries of his comixitnuioi % will fhew that it is impoflible 
th it Sk axespt Air’s firft play could have been produced m 1 589 , for 
in ilwtvciy yeai m the nuvoialty of Hart, -a thing extremely eafy 
to afeertam, players of all defcuptions were absolutely put do vn 
upon the application of that magiftrate to tlie lozd tieafurer. We 
iee, however, that immediately alter that year, playhotifes weie 
created aA by magic; and, as there can be no doubt, but all tins aiofe 
hom the cxtiaordirury and unexpected excellence of the writings of 
Shakes? far, H is more piopcr, though it is a pityful contention, to 
fix the appearance at his fiiftpUy one year, if not two years later. 
3n which cafe what becomes of that authority , winch though I cannot 
bow to, I ftull adopt, merely becaufe a year lbonei or latex in the 
production of a thing will not .alter the fieiling mem of the thing 
itleU. 
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that it was pcrfotmcd in 1594, by the fcrvanls of 
loid Pembroke, lord Derby, and lord Essex. 
Much has been fatd to prove that this play was not 
wntten by our great poet; the arguments, however, 
to prove this are rather nugatory. Ra^enscroft, 
who altered it and called it a tragedy of his own, 
might very naturally have had perfonal reafons for 
inducing the woild to think that it was not Siiakes- 
pear’s; but his argument, that it was brought to 
the theatre and touched up by Sh akespear, is too 
ridiculous, for he was at that time only an actor and 
could not have taken the manager upon him to this 
degree. 

If thofe who reject this play as Shakespear’s 
think it inferior to the left of his productions, the 
doubt is cafily cleaied by recollecting that it was his 
firft effort. There are ceitamly fome things m it 
equal to his happieft Tallies; and, as we know thofe 
are fuperior to the writings of any man who ever 
kved,- the queftion to be afked is, and this will per- 
petually occur, if Shakespear did not wnte Titus 
Andronuus , who did? 

Theobald, who after all is the molt pardonable 
of all So akespe ar’s commentators, has taken this 
play into his edition as genuine; and, notwithstand- 
ing this opinion of his has been lufbly combated by 
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later conjecture, that, backed by the ftrong wi kings, 
the difcnmination of character, and thole peculiar 
marks of genius which weie worne fo indelibly by 
Shakespear, and which appear, not always, but 
very frequently m this play, I fhall not hefitate to 
believe, and therefore afTert that it is written by that 
great man with whom nature, a pioud dillinction, 
complimented this countiy. 

Loves Labour Lojl , performed, at lead we will 
fo conclude, in 1591, has, as well as Titus Andro- 
Tiicus , been rejected as a genuine play of Shakes- 
pear. The cabal againft u, howe\cr. has not run 
fo high, and, therefore, all his editois, poor Sn \kes- 
pear, Oh that admiration and pity fhould belong 
to the fame man ! have concurred light or wrong to 
admit it into their collections. 

As Titus Aralrouuus was Shakf spear's firft 
tragedy, fo Loves Labour Loft was his firft comedy, 
and thus the whole my fiery appeals to be folved.* 
Thefe plays are full of irregnlanties owing cleaily 
to the inexperience of t he author, the prejudices he 
hsd to combat, and the talk he had to cieate. When 
Hercules cleared the Augean liable it was very 
unlikely that he came out clean himfclf. Why will 
nor men be candid? Why not Uy at once that it is 
net in ratine to attain perfection in a moment, if at 
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all. If they would lament inftea* 1 of condemn, and 
extol inftead of commend, it would be the true cri- 
ticifm due to Shakespear. 

Love's Labour Loji abounds with beauties. The 
character of Biron, confidered as fo early an effort, 
is inimitable. The admirable brilliancy which per- 
vades the dialogue has no fault but playful redun- 
dancy, and though it has been objected to, by Dr. 
Johnson, as oblcene and vulgar, and improper to 
have been performed before a maiden queen, who, 
by the way, had been accuftomed to hften to much 
worfe obfcenity and vulgarity, for the obfcenity of 
Shakespear is purity compared to thofe who wrote 
before him, yet this great admirer of truth and fen- 
timent is compelled to allow that there is no play 
“ that has more evident marks of the hand of 
st Shakespear.” 

In the fame year, Shakespear is faid to have 
produced the firft part of Henry the Sixth, and in 
the following year the fecond and third parts of the 
fame play; and, as there is a continuation of the 
{lory of that unhappy prince, I fhall confider them 
under one head. 

Shakespear had hitherto indulged his proi 

Vox. in, E 
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perifity for dramrkic writing by treating (ubjeets 
with which his principles as a patriot were not con- 
cerned. He had only confulted his feelings as a 
poet. If from defign, the election was judicious ; 
if from impulfe, nature was working m him that 
maturity neceffary to atchieve the great defigns {he 
was meditating for him, for now the tune arrived 
when he was deftined to prove himfelf the Engldh 
yEschylus; when the fancied prowefs of foieign 
or imaginary heiocs was to yield to the actual ex- 
ploits of his own countrymen ; to be handed down 
by him a faithful record of all the virtues and 
vices of the Englifh nation for the imitation or ab- 
horrence of poftenty. 

No pen but that oFSiiakespear was competent 
to undet take this malleriy tafk. To become the 
diamatic hi dorian of his own country became pe- 
culiarly his province, and there aie more ti aits of 
real hiftory at this moment remembeied by the £n- 
h(h through the medium of his plays than all that 
library of contradiction and abfurdity, which, as an 
ingenms author fays, 44 fome have been facetioufly 
pkafed to call The Hiftory of England 

Thefe three plays contain mod wonderful proofs 
of Sn akespear’s great and extraordinary genius. 
The characters are drawn with correct truth and 
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prodigious force. The timid Henry led about by 
his turbulent queen, the bold Warwick, the fub- 
t!e Gloucester, whofe different ambitions and the 
means of attaining their end exhibit a mod com- 
manding and malterly judgment m the mannet of 
throwing over that paflion the different fhadows ne- 
ceffary to relieve it, are fo many confirmations of 
lus grafptng at all minds and at all motives. 

The philofopby and icfignation of Henry is un- 
commonly adinuuhlc. The diftmction between 
goodncU and greatnefs, one the peifi-ction of na- 
ture and an emulation of the deity ; the other a 
mixtute of artificial wants interwoven into our de- 
delircs and actions by refflefs and ambitious drug- 
gies for fupenonty, are exhibited maflerly and 
happily in the contrail between Henry and Mar- 
garet, both of whom are m nature and yet both 
out of thetr fphere. If Siiakespear had written 
nothing but that wonderful fohloquy uttered by the 
timid Henry, while he fits upon the hill contem- 
plating the dtcadful effccLs of that battle he has not 
the courage to wttnefs, pofierity would have pointed 
out the page as a mailer piece of beauty and 
fubi unity. 

But to dwell upon the feparate merits., Qf thefs 
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plays would be to write a treatife inftead of a hiflory. 
It would require an examination into all thole nice 
points of difcnmination m which nature taught 
Shakespear to develope the motives of the human 
heart. I fhall content myfelf, therefore, with no- 
ticing that Shakespear having thus far {hewn in 
what way the affections of the mind may he merit- 
onoufiy wrought on to ffimulate men to good and 
great actions, and mltanced thefe truths by poitray- 
ing manners at home, the ftage began to grow im- 
portant, the characters in common life as well as 
thofe of kings and heroes became familiar by 
palling in review, and the conduct of mankind im- 
bibed new dignity from an attention to the lcffons 
of Shakespear. 

Pericks was, as we are told, performed in 1592., 
It would be as difficult to pronounce that this play 
was wholly wiitten by Shakespear as that it was 
not. That he had not a hand in it, or, as H e y w o 0 d 
calls it, at leaft a main finger will hardly be affertcd 
for it lias thofe marks of peculiar felicity which I 
cannot think any mind enjoyed in the fame degree 
as that of Shakespear; but, as it is more natural 
that he ffiould affiftthe labours of another than con- 
dcfcend to permit another to aflifi: him, and, as at 
the time of Pericles there is not the fame excufe 
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of inexperience as at the tirne of Titus Andronicus , 
it is certainly feafibie to join with the major part 
of thofe who have been fo felicitous to eftablifli a 
fact, not, however, very material, and allow that 
the opinion that Pericles is not entirely the pro- 
duction of Shakespear. has certainly probability 
on its tide *, 

Loerine produced in 1593, has fill I fewer pre- 
tentions to be confidered as a genuine play of 
Shakespear than Pericles. Indeed it has fcarccly 
any veftiges by which it appears to have the ad- 
vantages of his aflt fiance; feme, however, there cer- 
tainly are, for in the edition of it, publiflied in 1595, 
the title announces that it was “ overfeen and cor- 
reeled by William Shakespear,” and 'this 
very unaffectedly eftablifhes a proof that it muft 
have been the production of fome author of that 


There is one way of reconciling the mind to a bel ief of S hakes- 
pear’s haying produced this play without the afiiftance of any au- 
thor theft living, The ftory is very andient and^fe 
frequently before, and it is poOible, efpecially as" it muft have beem 
very haftily written, Shakespear having in the fame year brought 
forward his fecond and third parts of Ik my the Sixth,, that lie 
merely dramatized the ftory from one or more of its; Jiiidrians ; and 
by throwing in his own excellent ingredients, gave it in fome 
meafure that peculiar relift) fo delicious to the tafte of thofe who 
love to banquet the mind with the wholefome and 'nutrients food, 
furmftiMybty:- nature and prepared by -reafan. 
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time who was glad enough lo benefit himfelf by 
ftich able alhltance. 

The two Gentlemen of Verona made us appear- 
ance m the fame year. This piece dif'plays a pro- 
digious variety of ihofe beauties which belonged 
only to, Shakespear. The plot, which is taken 
from a novel, as fat as it relates to the management 
of the fcencry is certainly veiy intricate and aiinoft 
inexplicable, bat confidered merely as a ftoiy, it 
has great fimpljjcity and nature. The characters are 
drawn with ftrength and truth, and it is remarkable 
that in this play v/e have the fiift idea of what has 
been fince called genteel epmedy. The elegance, 
yet the contiaft in Valeutine and Protheus, 
is a very ftnkmg picture, not only of the etiquette, 
but the perfidy of polite life; for Protheus is more 
corrupted by education than nature, of which his 
remorfe and his contrition are proofs, while Va- 
EEvripE has a mind fo coi'rectly inclined tp rec- 
titude that falhion and folly cannot corrupt it. 

But this is not all. The two ferv&nts, Launce 
and Steed, who are the foils of their inafters, „make 
the whole a. complete re.fenpblance of that fort of 
play which ts the foundation of almoft all the come- 
dies of both the Spaniaicls and the French; and as 
thefe p'ays did not obtain with them, at leail in this 
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pet feet farm, nil Caldlrov, who was coternptjrary 
with CoRMni-Lt, Sn akespc \r may be faid to 
have been the founder of this fpccies of comedy. 
We muff admit at the fame time that the germ was 
in the Spaniards, but his mind was the only foil 
which could expand and biing it to perfection. 

The chronological order, which I purfue right 
or wrong in this accout of Sijakespeak’s pro- 
ductions, even if it fhouid he deficient in veracity, 
has certainly the appearance of good fenfe in its fa- 
vour, for it feems to lay before the leader that fort 
of rotation m which a well wifher to his reputation 
would defire that he had written them. The re- 
dundant luxuriance, in which, in the wilds of 
Siiak.cs pc a it’s abundant and productive imagi- 
nation, one cannot fumetimes fee the wood for 
trees, begins as he goes on to be more and more 
got under. The underwood is better cleared out 
and the plants, intended to fwcll and enlarge, have 
more 100m and better air to accelerate their ap- 
proach to maturity. 

The two Gentle Then of Verona abounds with poeti- 
cal beauties fuch as we have not before been able 
to difeover even in Shakespear. His towering 
fancy in this particular piece playfully afeends to 
thole fubliuie heights, dangerous to others but 
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always familiar to him; fometimes hazardous} 
but never alarming; often tracklefs, yet always 
aftonifhing. 

The Winter \ Tale was performed in 1594. When 
the grand objection in this play is got over which is 
the very long penodof time it embraces, and the dif- 
ferent countries it traverfes, we turn our thoughts 
to the numerous and inimitable beauties in contains; 
which, whether confidered on the fide of character 
or language, are in the bed flyle of Shake spear. 
This play has been very judicioufly feperated into 
two dramatic pieces ; and, viewed in this advanta- 
geous light, it has very few faults of any defcription. 
The fubject of that which Garrick brought for- 
ward as a tragedy in three acts under its original 
title, and in which, to do him juftice, he facrediy 
fleered clear of mutilation, as he did alfo in his al- 
teration of Romeo and Juliet , is great, natural, and 
affecting. 

Jealoufy, of which turbulent paffion Shakes- 
pear has fa often .evinced a mod critical judg- 
ment, for he has always given it a different mo. 
tive and a different diicnmination, is moft pathe- 
tically depicted in the character of Leontes, and 
gives a lively and noble opportunity of bringing 
forward contrail, the life of the drama, by the 
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lionoui able and confcious rectitude in the juftih- 
cauon of Hermione. The loves of Florizei.. 
and Perdita, which form the other piece, arc fo 
fimple, fo paftoial, fo tender, and fo delicate, that 
their force and their language are the defcription 
of an amiable and meritorious paffion, belonging to 
all ranks, and equally a bleffing to the peafant and 
the prince. In fhort, love and its viciffitudes mark 
the various merits of this admirable piece, which 
Shakespear, here as every where elfej has ex- 
plored at will, and turned to advantage at pleafure, 

A Midfimmr'i > N’ght 's Dream came out in 1595-1 
Shakespear, having ranged fo far through the 
fields of natuie, began now to feel an inclination to 
explore the legions of fancy; which he did to fo 
good a puipofe, that all the critics, even the moll 
l'arcaftic, have agreed, that in this wild and beautiful 
play, if the fames do not fpeak the language of 
common nature no one can pronounce that they do 
not fpeak their own. 

Every writer, equal to the talk, compliments his 
country by difplaying all the poetic fare of which 
his genius is capable. Here has Shakespear in 
one mftance paid his country this compliment. 
Common tradition had fanciliarized the idea of 

VOL. Ill, F 
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fairies, and many a ballad and poem had made them 
the lares of the Enghfh. His fertile and creative 
fancy, therefore could not, to {hew its extent and 
variety, have been better employed. Spenser 
had trod the ground before him, with prodigious 
felicity and fterling excellence; but Shakespear, 
born to foar above all others, reprefented what his 
great prcdeceffor only narrated. 

We come now to confider Shakespfar every 
moment in a fuperior light, for great and admirable 
as his talents have hitherto appeared, they are yet 
growing confiderably into much more ffrengtb and 
improvement. 

Romeo and Juliet his next play, which was pro- 
duced alfo in 1595, is a wonderful performance ; 
and how w T e can poffibly underhand that, fo foon 
after his mind had been entangled in the labyrinths 
of enchantment, and his fancy frolicking over the 
imaginaiy beauties of Fairy land, he could calmly 
fet down exquifitely to deferibe literal nature, will 
he difficult, if not impoffible. 

This play, which is founded on real hiftory, is 
fo conftantly in the mouths of its various fpectators 
and readers that to deferibe particulaily the tender- 
nefs of the lovers, the rooted animofity of their 
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parents, ihe different effects of refentment in their 
relations, in fliort, the piety of the Friar, the loqua- 
city of the Nurfe, the wit of Mercutio, or thofe 
Other points that confiitute its beauty and make up 
its collective merit is certainly unneceffary ; but, as 
every opportunity of paying a tribute of refpect to 
the admirable genius of its incomparable author is 
with me irrefutable, I fhall fpeak of foine things 
which have not probably, yet been noticed. 

Romeo and Juliet is bed known by that copy of 
it which is generally performed, and m which Gar- 
rick has very judicioufly done little more than 
make Shakespear alter his own play, fitting the 
cataftrophe to the original invention of the novehft. 
The two grand points that Garrick, by the advice 
of his fi lends, has infilled on, are the expunging the 
idea of Rosalind, and Romeo’s hidden incon- 
ftancy on the firft impreffion of Juliet’s fuperior 
beauty, and heightening the cataftrophe, by Ro- 
meo’s firft fwaliowing the potfon, then in the ex- 
tacy of finding Juliet furvivc, forgetting the def- 
perate act he had committed, and flattering himfelf 
with a delufive hope of future happmefs, and, again* 
the aftonifhment and delight of Juliet at ie~ 
covering her lover, all which is inftanlly damped 
by a difeovery that her fallacious hopes arc to be 
but momentary. 
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It raufl be confeffed thefe alterations arc more 
admifiible by copimon auditors, than the incidents 
as they originally flood; not that they were forced 
or unnatural before, for violent love breeds with it 
inconftancy, becaufe it is always inconfiderate, or, 
as Juliet fweetly expreffes it, 

too raili, too unadvifed, 

Too like the lightening, winch doth ccufe to be 
Ere one can fay it lightens, 


But this does not feem to be all that Sb, ak.es- 
pear intended in Romeo's amorous apoftacy. He 
has appeared to infill upon this incident to give an 
awful grandeur to his plot, the great drift of which 
is, and this has been but little confidercd, the folemn 
warning to Montague and Capulrt, by the 
dreadful facrifice of their children, and in ahem to 
all other parents, of the horrid effects of domeflic 
enmity. 

To biing about this great and impoitant end, is 
Rom-eo made inconflant; is Juliet, who had 
been taught all her life to hate the Montagues, 
rndde as fuddenly to fall in love with her mortal 
enemy? op,- as fhe defenbes it, her only love 
fprung from her only hate. Thefe circumttanees. 
difeover a depth, a folidity of which ShaKespear 
is oftener capable than fufpected. This love, fo 
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"bom, he contrives with ihe pen of a poet and die 
hand of a matter. if. various ways and by vanous 
decrees, to warm and encourage, til! he make-seven 
the Friar content to the: union of i he lovers, which 
it was pofitivciy h:-> duty not to do, fiom a icflcction 
tha. Providence, from this foitunatc event, might fo 
open the eyes of the parents to the folly and m- 
juttice of their mutual and long-extlling animofity, 
to turn their houfes’ rancoui to pure love.” 

This very catattrophe has even been attempted, 
but never with luce el's, foi it could not be lo lm- 
preffive nor fo tragic. I ha\e (hewn in the plot of 
Mercier of how much it is capable, but Sn \kls- 
pear did not look fo fuperlicially. Meritorious 
punifhment has been clearly with him his decided 
drift. Even the lovers tender, delicate, and ho- 
nourable as they are, merit piinifhincnl, for their 
conduct is thoughtlclsly a deviation from the very 
principles they profefs; it is born of imprudence, 
and nurfed by deceit ; and, in this point of view, 
it is better that Romeo fhould have been mcon- 
ftaiu, and Juliet at lead capricious. 

Nay, the imprudence of the Friai, with all his 
wildom and fagacitv, is moft admnably thrown' in. 
Having in one mttancc, from the beft motives m 
the world, done a polities wrong he is obliged to 



perfift, Hill comforting himfelf with the purity of 
his intentions. He becomes the honourable pan- 
der of the lovers, he leagues with a chattering and 
perfidious fervant, whofe honefly he fears, and 
whofe ferviluy he ought to diliruft. Inflead of 
wifely attempting to apply a folid remedy, inflead of 
manfully flopping forward and avowing the mar- 
riage of Romeo and Juliet, at the moment fhe 
is menaced With the hand of Paris, and attempt- 
ing, through the mediation of the Prince, to bring 
about a reconciliation between the two families ; 
he, timid, irrefolute, and one would ahnoft think 
vain of bis judgment m the conduct of intrigue, 
advifes a defperate and unwife means, not to bring 
about any wifhed for end, but to procafhnate and 
put off the evil day at the hazard of accumulated 
mifclnef. 

The fum of his danger is by this time fo ascer- 
tained that he has cut off his own retreat. He, 
therefore, makes another confident in Friar John, 
employs him to carry a letter, which mifearrymg, he 
feizes his iron c row and romantically undertakes 
himfelf to releafe Juliet fiom the vault of her 
anceftors. All this folly is he guilty of, and yet 
vou pity and almoft admire him from beginning to 
end; but remember it is impoffible to commend 
him, and this is the nice difhncuon Shakespear 
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has fo well drawn ; pointing out, 'that in the bell 
and the wifeft, a fingle deviation fiorn the psfth of 
rectitude mutt lead to remorfe and may, perhaps 
to pumfhment. 

As to the character of Mercutio, concerning 
which fo much has been faid and written, Skakes- 
pear has certainly introduced it to give fiefh force 
to the colouring his main defign. He reprefents 
this young officer as an elegant man, a complete 
gentleman, and an accomplifhed wit, and that the 
characters in the play, and the fpcctators at it, may 
look with additional horror at the family difputes of 
the Montagues and the jCapu lets, he is loll, to 
one, at a time of life when his brilliant talents and 
engaging manners are at their height, and, thcicfore, 
ardently chenlhed by his fi lends, and, to the other, 
at the moment he has become their delight and 
admiration. 

In the face of Dryden, whofe great talents I 
ihall have hereafter plenty of opportunity to {hew 
how fincerely I reverence, I look upon this to have 
been Sat akespear’s foie motive for killing Mer- 
ciitio fo early in the play. It had been faid by 
the critics that Shaklspear had fo furpafied his 
own expectation in the character of Mercutio 
that he killed him in the third act, led, bad he con- 
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tinned Liu, lie lhou Id have been killed b) him; and 
this Dry dem has a fleeted to fmile at, under an idea 
that he was li no ftich foimidable perfon, for that 
14 he might have lived through the play and died in 
14 his bed without any danger to a poet.” 

This tiadition, and this declaration aic equally 
wrong. The tiait of Mercutio’s death, in the 
manner \vc witnefs it, is, for the rcafons I have 
given above, a mod affecting circumkance, and that 
Six ak.espi. \R could not have carried on this cha- 
racter to the end of ten plays with the fame force 
and fpint is ridiculous to affert. On the other hand; 
that Dry den, who was all candour and full of judg- 
ment, fhould think fo indifferently of the wit of 
Mercutio, is not very eafily underftood, even 
with Dr. Johnson's mode of accounting for it, 
who fays that, in this remaik, “ Dryden was not 
41 in quell of truth,” and that li the Tallies of Mer- 
“ cutio were beyond his reach,” for no man 
fearched more alter troth than Dry den, and he has 
given fufficient proof in his own admirable writings- 
that the higher the lalhes of any wit were elevated 
they would the more eafily come m contact with 
his genius. 

But to put afide the curious queftkm of whe- 
ther or not Shakes pear created a perfonage and 
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then was fo terrified at his formidable appearance, 
that he watched an opportunity and gave him an 
unlucky blow under Romeo’s arm for fear of uorfe 
confequences to hiinfelf; that great judge of na- 
ture, who violated piopiiety much leldomcr than 
has been generally admitted, had a motive for 
bringing about this premature death which does not 
feem to have been noticed. 

Romeo, having killed Tibalt, if would have 
been mantfefl: injuftice in the Duke not to have 
taken “the forfeit life of Romeo” had he not 
qualified lus fentcnce of bamfhment with defenbing 
Tib alt’s crime to have been worfe than Romeo’s. 
Shakespeak, therefore, makes Mercutio the 
Duke’s relation; “ who, as his blood had iil’ucd 
(> from Mercutio’s wounds,” whofe life Romeo 
endeavoured to fave, fees the crime in a much moie 
heinous light in Tibalt than in Romeo, and, 
therefore, when Montague pleads for his foil 
faying that « he but took the forfeit life of Tibalt,’* 
the difcrimination of bamfhment is correctly coo- 
fiftent. 1 has in perfect confonance to dramatic 
conllruction, a fubordinate character is difpofed of 
to give better opportunity of keeping a pimcipal 
character in the foie, ground; and this I believe is 
a rational wav of accounting for this mighty cucum- 

VOL. III. G 
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{lance which has created fo much cavil than to fup- 
pole, admirable as the character of Mercutio is, 
-that SnAK.fc.sp far was at all afraid of continuing it 
to the end with encreafed warmth, had propriety 
warranted this necelhty. 

Before we leave Romeo and Juliet , we mud not 
forget to notice theNurfe; a fort of character in 
which SiiAKESpi ar took particular delight, be- 
eaufe he delighted m every thing that was natural. 
He has made this talkative old woman full of felf 
importance, 2nd, therefore, fhe is permuted to take 
liberties which no other defeription of fervants 
would dare to do; but having giyen her all the 
low and corrupted cunning of a thorough paced 
mercenary domedic, from her own depravity of 
mind and liquorilh vanity, fhe endeavours to fe- 
duce that beauty and innocence which is the con- 
ftant theme of her praife ; and having perfuaded her 
into fomething more than imprudence in her mar- 
riage with Romeo, to avert the confequences, {lie 
does not hefitate to devife an infamous method of 
c impounding the buGnefs by her marriage, never- 
thelefs, with .P.ar i s. 

Thus die is poffefled of cunning which is coun. 
tea-acted by her ignorance, thus fhe infinuates her- 
felf into the fecrets of her young lady to gain over 
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her an iufulent afccndancy, and thus, a {ganger to 
the giatnude due to her benefactors, {lie abufes 
that indulgence, and betrays that confidence of 
which they themfehes ought to have known her 
unworthy. 

There cannot be a properer leflbn to parents 
and children than this. Half, perhaps nine tenths 
of the various mftances of family mifery happen 

thiough the improper confidence placed in fervantsj 

and thus Sir \kespear has made this nurfe, wlio after 
all may be in great meafure cxcufcd on the (core 
of pampered indulgence which fire ignorantly takes 
to herfelf as her right, and implicit reliance which 
gives her a reprehenfible importance, an inftru- 
nserit to fhew by what natural degiees the fmalleft 
neglect of prudence in parents may pioduce the 
molt fatal conferences to their childten, and how 
a deviation of prudence in children may prove a 
fource of mifery and regret to then* parents. 

Thus it is impoflible to blame any thing in the 
conduct or confiruction of this play. It ts in vatn to 
fay’ that tragedy and comedy ate unnaturally blended 
together, for the reverfe is the fact. The ftory is 
purely domefttc ; and familiar circumfiances, how- 
ever pioducttve in the end of difirefs and mifery,' 
pught not to be treated otheiwtf'e than as Shakjss- 
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pear has treated them; nay, in this play particu- 
larly, he has managed the comic paitwuh a moll 
’happy judgment; foi, as the play advances and the 
in te reft it is intended to create becomes more and 
more important, the comic characters drop off and 
lea/e the mind at lei lure, without mixture or inter- 
ruption, to attend to the plot as it approaches to, 
perhaps, the moll interefting catalfrophe ever repre- 
fenttd to an audience; and here wc have another 
proof of the great propriety of Shakespear’s kil- 
ling Mercutxo in the third act. 


The Comedy of Errors was produced the year 
after Romeo and Juliet. The objections that have 
been made to this play are that it outrages proba- 
bility, that the miltakes are lepeated till they tire, 
and that the catafhophe is forefeen in the firft act. 

Certainly probability is a good r deal ftretched 
at the idea that the Twin Mailers and the T win 
Servants fliould be fo remarkably alike, and this is 
all, for it is clearly noffible, and if the audience 
were only prefented with one of thofe gcmim no 
man could have cavilled at it, 1 am glad, however, 
that Suakespear gave us tw 7 o, though not ftnctSy 
within the bounds of propriety, for the abundant 
opportunity it has given him of indulging that tiue 
vein of comic humour be poffeffed in fuch an ex- 
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trpordinary degree overcomes, libeulh taken, all 
objection. 

The miflakes are very frequently repeated, 3nd 
at length they as certainly tire, bur this is move 
owing to the impoflibility of pioperly rcprefentnig 
the play than the want of variety m its author. 
Could we get two Antipolules and two Dionuos 
exactly alike, the audience, would be equally de- 
ceived with the chaiactcrs and the equivoque would 
be complete. 

As to the anticipation of the cntafliophe. my 
objection is not fo Itrong to that as that the catalLio- 
phe ttfelf is a kind of vehicle, a kind of underpart, 
to fet off the detached feenes. But I do not much 
in the prefent cafe mind dll'.. I know of eminent _ 
painters who are bell known by their {ketches. Let 
us, therefore, conlider The Ccuicdy cf En on , though 
by the way there is a wondeiful deal of fine pen- 
celling in it, as a {ketch ; and let us nor, becaufe 
every thing that comes hom the hand of a great 
mailer cannot always be perfect, middle ourfelves, 
m our examination of this play, out of the irre tilla- 
ble pleafure it conftantly affords us both on the Itagc 
and in the clofct. 

If the objections of the critics to The Ccmeiy 
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of E nors require fo ftrong a defence, what mufl be 
the critical fate of Hamid ? Which, with all its 
tranfcendant beauties, its prodigious flrength, its fa- 
feinatmg charms, its nvetting intereft, and its extra- 
ordinary \ancty, has more faults than the cntics 
have time to tell, or breath to give utteiance, 

Haviltt was brought out in 1596) and, when we 
confider that this wonderful pioduction, worth the 
reputation of twenty celebrated authors, and I 
fhould not be fearful of naming them, was written^ 
together with the four lad plays we have received, 
in two years, what words can the beft ingenuity 
fupply us with equal to the defcnption of the afto- 
tfilhmg talents of this incomparable writer! 

I know not if the objections to this play excite 
xnoft ojne’s pity or one’s indignation. I’ll admit at 
once all the faults; but jufttce, truth, cornmoq 
fenfe foibid, that; this mill of faults fhould obicure, 
in any liberal mind* the fplcndour they are ignorantly 
faid to hide. I’ll admit the tardmefs of Hamlet, 
I II admit that the Ghofl is not revenged becaufe 
the irulrumcnt of the revenge falls m accqmplifhing- 
.the death of the adulterer, and the murderer; I’ll 
admit that the death of the unoflending Ophelia 
is revoking and unnecfffary ; that the amiable 
Laertes, practiling agamii the life of Ham- 
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let by the treachery, is unbecoming, and even 
ignoble. 


I will even admit with Mr. Voitairl, who 
abufed this play and aftei wards hole it, that the 
grave diggers ought not to jell in theparilh church- 
yard of the palace, as he is pleafed to call it ; that a 
Jntle cunolity in Poi-lonius was not a ciime of 
magnitude enough to defevve death ; and that the 
King certainly bids the cannon found before the in- 
vention of gunpowder. I’ll admit all thefe foils 
that the diamond may appear more brilliant; but, 
when I hate done fo, will the foureft critic who has 
malignantly enjoyed this difeovery lay his hand on 
his heart, nay, would Voi r a irk himfclf with hi* 
hundred and twenty volumes, weie he alive, and 
fay that lie would not rather be known by the tra- 
gedy of Havilet alone, with all its faults, than his 
own pioductions, with all their peifections. 

I will not undertake to fay, in a general fenfe, 
that this is a fair way of argutng. Have the faults 
pr perfections of other men any thing to do with 
this particular object of difcudion ? And, if I admit 
they exift, how can I who profefs m> felf a warm 
admirer of Shakespear, for as to an advocate he 
needs none, get nd of an eftabhfhed fact? 1 do 
pot want to get rid of , It. I even blazoned it here 
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to fhew its iofignificance; to fhewhow much oftencr 
it has been mentioned than it ought, and how greatly 
it has been magnified, when the other fact, one 
would think more woithy their attention as candid 
and found critics, of the inumerable and exquifite 
beauties this faulty piece contains, obtains their ac- 
knowledgment in fo painful and laboured a manner 
that eveiy extorted confeffion gives them a heart 
burn, and chokes then faint praife in its utterance. 

Pei haps thefe gentlemen were chaiitable enough 
to notice the blcmifhes of Shakesp.ear becaufe 
an enumeration of his peifections was unneceflary. 
It muft be fo; for, otherwife, what a ftain to their 
truth, and what a drawback on their reputation it 
xmift have been that, while men of competent ta- 
lents, the lawgivers of literature pafs over fuch ex- 
cellence, it would be known, felt, and underflood, 
by every other man in the kingdom, however illi- 
terate. Let us then imitate their charity, and fup- 
pofe this to be the cafe ; and then a criterion will 
be eflabhlhed, lather- an Irifh one to be lure, that 
that the bell way- of finding out a man’s merit is to 
iearch for his defects. 

For my own part, I arm fa content to take things 
a hem and: have- .fo mtid'ii pleaftire in re- 

peating over and over again what I like, that againlh 
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all prefident, I (hall not fcruplc to revire in my 
mind, by an examination of Hamlet , that delight I . 
have fo frequently and lo waimly enjoyed. All 
men agree on the value of a guinea, the beauty of 
a fine day, the odour of a rofe ; nor does a repetition 
of the enjoyment refulting from their admiration 
abate, for it rather encrealcs the grateful fatUfaction, 
Upon this principle I fhall undertake a veiy wel- 
come talk; nor fhall I, becaufe my guinea may be 
a little fhoit of weight, my day obfcured by a 
paffing cloud, or my rofe armed with a few thorns, 
deduct from the leal value of either, but fairly 
revel m all the pleafuies their bed qualities are ca- 
pable of affoiding me. 

In the conduct of ITamld, Su akespeab. feems 
more to have treated a fubject than to have con- 
ftructed a play. Nothing can be finer, more moral, 
more interefting than the general delign, and, in the 
choice of it, is etinced a great mind, a ftrong dif- 
crimination, and a correct claffical judgment. The 
ground work is that fil'd of all moral obligations, 
filial piety, and the feelings belonging to thatpaffion, 
known to all hearts, and '•underdood by all ranks 
are roufed by every fituation in which the mod. 
fertile imagination and the mod confummate at* 
could have placed them. 

vox. hi. a 



Hamlet, finding his father prematurely cut off 
by the hand of death, a father dear to his family* 
beloved by his fubjects, and an honour to humanity ; 
would, m reafon and religion, have found a conlo- 
lation, and have reconciled bimfelf to this lofs, 
dreadful and ii reparable as it was, as a natural ca- 
fualty, and the will of that being, in whole hands are 
the lives of us all, did not a fecret admonition warn 
him that all was not right; but this fufpicion, diffi- 
cult to be cherilhed in a noble mind, requnes firong 
circumllanccs to confirm it. I-Iis mother’s wedding 
with his uncle, that follow'ed fo hard upon the death 
of his father, though it excites his horror, does not 
exhibit fufficient proof of a crime which feems too 
abominable for belief; and this credulity on the 
fide of virtue is the molt beautiful feature m the 
character of Hamlet. 

Under the influence of this conflict is Hamlet 
molt judicjoufiy introduced as the only mourner in 
his uncle’s fplendid court. With this guef the mo- 
ther is made unfeelingly to reproach him; hypo. 
cutically reprefenting it as the bieach of a religious- 
duty which, had fhe been fmcere, would have been 
a fact. Hamlet, though not peifuadcd, is over- 
ruled ; and in this ftatc he is left alone to examine his 
imnd, and out of chanty, i£ poffible, to find a motive 
for the ftrange and unnatural conduct of his mother* 
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Though no man ever threw action into fuch 
fliong fituations as Shakespear, his fohtoquys are 
unquelhonably the finch part of his writings, and 
the finelt of his fohloquys are the deliberations of 
Hamlet, Being left alone, and feeling himfelf 
impelled to explore the bufinefs of his fathei’s cruel 
death, and hts mother’s fudden and inccftuous mar- 
riage, his mind finks under the impending trial, and 
he wiflies for annihilation rather than to undertake 
the awful talk. 

“ Oh that this too, too fond fiePi, &C.” 

lie next goes into Ins mothei's conduct, for which 
he cannot find either motive or excufe. He def- 
cribes her fondnefs for his father, recollects that fhe 
would hang on him as if dcfiie encreafed by feeding, 
that file followed him to the grave like Niobe, all 
tears, and yet in a little month fhe married his un- 
cle, “ My father’s brother,” fays he, i( but no more 
“ like my father than 1 to Hercu les,” The relultof 
this deliberation is that it cannot come to good; and 
while he is involved in a confideration of all the 
dreadful confequences, likely to be fhowered on 
the heads of this wicked pair, the fitted mood for 
the poet’s purpofe, Horatio and Marcellus 
come to inform lum that they have Iceixhts father's 
gholt. 
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Nothing can be better prepared nor conducted 
than this fcene. Horatio, who wants gradually 
to open his awful commiffion, begins by telling 
II amlet, in anfwer to his enquiries that he came 
to fee his fathers burial. The punce, big with the 
confequences, replies that he fhould rather have 
thought it was to fee his mother’s wedding. This 
introduces a comment, and, at length, an eulogium 
fiom Horatio on Hamlet’s father, on which the 
pious fon is roufed into that famous reply, “ He 
“ was a man, take him for all in all, I fhall not 
« look upon his like again.” 

This is the moment for Horatio to divulge 
the awful fecret, nor can any thing be more inter- 
efling than the remainder of this fcene. The 
cautious enquiries of Hamlet, his eagernefs, his 
tendernefs for his father, making Horatio repeat 
over and over again how he looked, whether he was 
armed, and other fond circumftances full of duty 
and refpect, are in the bed jlyle of dramatic manage- 
ment; till, at length, having alceitained the fact and 
felt the whole force of its importance, he exclaims, 

u PU watch to night, perchance *tvvill walk again,’* 
and then, 

<l If it alTumc my noble fathei’t fhape, 

“ I’ll fpeak to it, though hell itfelf {hou’d gape? 
lt And bid me hold my peace 1 /* 
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It now become? a matter of b it fi net's. He dif- 
patcbes his fitends to wait for him; his fufpicions 
when alone grow ftronger and ftronger ; he meets 
the ghofi: ; he is urged to revenge, the nature of his 
father’s death is explained, and the powerful climax 
which this natural and gradual developement of fo 
material a circ um fiance was meant to attain, comes 
out in the expreflion, 

u O my prophetic foul* my uncle V* 

and {hews that, from the moment of his father’s death, 
his fufpicions, which owing to Ins own noblenefs 
of heart he had unwillingly entertained, were in- 
fluenced by feelings which human natuie could not 
conttoul. 

As to the feene of the ghofl, I fhall not at 
prefent enquire into the propriety of introducing a 
ghoft at all, nor examine the objections that have 
been made againfl it by the critics with Mr. Vol- 
taire at their head, who, neverthelefs, was not 
content with bringing forward the ghoft of Ninus 
in his Semiramis , but he made him (talk. forth at 
noon day, I fhall only fay, that for the fake of li- 
terature, to which this character is a fhinirig orna- 
ment, I am in common with many thoufands very 
happy that Shakespear gave us this fample of his 
incomparable abilities. 
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Taking it for granted that the fcene bc-tweeft 
Hamlet and the ghoft is as natural as any thing 
elfe, I (hall ventuie a word as to its drift and ope- 
ration. When the awful novelty of his father’s re- 
appearance has a little lubfided, when falcmatmg 
terror has given way to manly relolution, and the ghofi 
finds Hamlet “apt,” the horrid ftory comes out 
and he is told that “ if he has nature m him not to 
Ci beat it.” This he molt folemnly vows and de- 
claics that, (or the puipofe of cnteitainmg and 
pracufing revenge, he lliall tyipe away from his 
brain all trivial fond records. 

This fecms to be his motive, which is faid to be 
a (hallow one, for his conduct to Othelia. It does 
not, however, deferve fo much repiehenfion as it 
has received. The bufmefs of Hamlet is to be 
thought mad, which difpofition, as he calls it, he puts 
on that he may the better afk thofe fort of odd 
queftions which, by being fatirically thrown in may 
obtain for him by their fhrewdnefs and ambiguity, 
fuch anfwers as may corroborate the intelligence 
Be has received from the gholt; and what can fo 
fubftantially confirm the opinion of thofe around, 
him that he is mad, as outrageous behaviour to her 
he moft loves, a thing generally underftood as a prif 
tenon of infanity. 



In fact, fioin the milkinefs of hk difpofition, 
and that flrong fenfc of his moral duty that every 
where mark his cluractei, he pants for better pi oofs 
than thofe he has already iecei\ed through the 
means of a fupernatural agent; and, when he finds 
that chance has thrown in his way an opportunity, 
through the medium of the players, of fcarching 
the matter to the quick, his mind is materially re- 
lieved from his feais left he Ihoukl have liflcned to 
a fiend who came to prapnee on his melancholy^ 
and tempt him on to damn himfelf; and, to clear 
up this doubt, he is determined to ha\e grounds 
moie relative. 

In his pi ogre fs to this point, how aftonifmngly 
has the poet* in JIami tr’s different foldoquys, int 
his feenes wuh Polonius, with Rosencraus and 
Guildemsti rm. and with the players, indulged 
himfelf in all that beauty and exqmhte variety of 
which he alone w as capable. Is there any thing in 
the ancients 01 the modems equal to many things in 
in thefc fcencs? Is there any thing in Plato equal 
to the fohioquy, beginning with the woids C£ To be 
66 or not to be?” Is there any thing m the ftjle of 
Vikcil equal to the ftyle of Shakespear 3 or in 
the piety of ,E i easio the piety of II .will r ? 

Solid, fober, convincing argument; flirewd, 
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fenfible and keen obfervadoh, and noble, elevated 
and fublime fen time nts, every where maik the 
commanding genius of this wonderful marl. The 
deeped and inoft philofophical truths are fent home 
to every comprehenfion by being dreffed in the 
mod peifpicuous fimplicity. How aftonifhingly 
wutteu is the fpeech beginning, “ Why what a 
“ piece of work is man ! ” What vaiicty and ac- 
cutenefs is there in the examination of real and 
feigned grief, in his obfervations of the actor’s com* 
mifeiation for IIicuba, nay, his advice to the ac- 
tors as to the manner of performing their parts, 
which every actor of good fenfe has ever fince 
cherifhed as a treafure, fhews that his judgment 
and penetration embraced every thing. There is 
nothing fhamed in his expreflion, nothing that a 
child might not extemporaneoufly utter, yet can 
any thing fo intimately touch the heart, or fo im~ 
pveffively intereft the namd? 

The play acted before the king, the clofet feene 
between Hamlet and his mother, faid by fomc- 
to be the belt thing in Shakespear, and a va- 
riety of paflages give abundant proof of the truth of 
this affertion, all which I could with pleafure dwell 
upon were I lefs circumfcribed ; as it is I {hall con- 
tent myfelf with faying that, though I allow the plot 
gets tame after the death of Polonius, that the 
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mad fcencs of Ophelia, beautiful as they are, and 
her premature deftruction, might, poetically (peak- 
ing, have been (pared, Laertes having without 
them fufEcient provocation to roufe his refentment, 
though I wifh in common with others that the cataftro- 
phe had been more happily conducted, and agree 
that the grave diggers are extraneous, yet the prodi- 
gious variety of characters and incidents, the warmth 
and (Length with which they are difcriminated, the 
truth, the obfervation, the force, the wit, in which 
piety, ambition, capricioufnefs, fidelity, vanity, offi- 
cioufnefs are fet up, as objects of imitation or con- 
tempt, are fo numerous in this piece, and produced 
in (uch a rapid fucceffion, that it is difficult to lay 
the finger upon a fault without the danger of ex- 
punging a beauty. 
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CHAP. IV. 


RHAKESPEAR's PLAYS CONTINUED. 


King John , one of thofe plays which have largely 
contributed to the general celebrity of Shakes- 
pear, was produced in 1596. There is a boldnefs 
andaftrengih m rhh tiagt dy which has ferved to hand 
down the character of the times both faithfully and 
mciitonoufy. and ihewn how gieatly the diamatic 
hiftorian, through the vehicle of rtprefentation, has 
the advantage of him who merely nan ates. 

John himfelf isportrajed in a moll maOeily. 
and commanding manner, and will ever remain a 
jinking lellon to all monarchs how to fleer between 
the extiemes of weaknefs and wickednefs. The 
feene with Hubert 1 ns often been coniidered as 
one of the fineft ornaments of the Enghfh language. 
Indeed it is difficult to fay what part of its conduct 
moll demands our admiration. The tampeung with 
the halt villain Hubert, the dread that the crime 
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lias been actually committed, and at length laying 
the blame upon the instrument, and even catching 
at the excufe of having feen the affafin in his look, 
are powerful ftrokes. 

T he gallant, noble, and carelefs Fauconbridge 
is a moil happy portrait, and fpeaks for itfelf as a 
true likenefso'f Richard CtEuit de Lion. That 
mi x t tire of c oura ge and le v i ty, w hie h i s fo fai thfu 1 1 y 
the character of the fohlier, no one ever knew how 
to depict like Shak.espf.ar ; and, 'notwithftanding 
the critics, we have here a proof that he would have 
found no difficulty in continuing Mercutic to the 
,la!f act, who is perfectly Faucon bridge, except 
the roughnefs and the blunt hone fly',?.;; 

The other characters in this play are well fuf- 
tainedj -and Shakespear merits the thanks of pof- 


This is a diferirni nation that we always find mb ft critically 
Attended to in Sh a kks p ea r , Honour and honefly, oilcmially mean 
the Time ■•.thing. The elf ence of both confifis in i\m nning^^ahtiefs : 
and evety-bther contemptible quality ; but there is a peculiar iranki, 
nefs belong.ing.t0 f \ n o.ur . lii.ay dt f> and there 

is an erect dignity in honour wlvcli- honefty is imronfeiciis of. In 
inert 'Ixci.nefty poUihed., -This- isdhe dilbneticn 

fo happily hit in the characters of M r » cv no ar.d Fattconsrij/ge.' 
Both are horiett, bcith arc honourable; but let the m! nd chafe the 
appropriate epithet to dulingtiiih them iingiy. and we find! give 
Jionefly to P^ucgnbridge, and honour to Mlrcv no. 
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terity for bunging us intimately acquainted with that 
weak and wicked monarch, from whofe vice and 
folly, as light iffues out of darknefs, or a calm be- 
comes more lovely from a contemplation . of the 
llorm that preceded it, originated Magna Charts 
and the Bill of Rights. 

Richard the Second was performed in 1597- This 
play is fufpected to have been only revifed by 
Shakespear. Certainly we cannot trace in it his 
ufual force, either as to the characters or the lan- 
guage. The probability is that it was written in a 
hurry, which by the way is no excufe, and, as the 
circumdances are wholly taken from the hidorians 
and chroniclers of that day, many paffages may have 
been literally tranfplanted from the hiftory to the 
play. This having been done, the fubject was 
found fo unproductive that the author never thought 
it worth his while to finilh itj and then the utmoft 
We can fay is that Shakespear was to blame for 
letting a play come forward unworthy of his re- 
putation. 

Alterations of this play have been frequently 
attempted but always without fuccefs. One of thefe 
was by Theobald, who dedicated his piece to the 
earl of Orrery, from whom he received a hundred 
pounds in a handfome fnuff box. Thus moths live 
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upon books. If men can write why dont they 
pioduce books thcmfclves. 

That Shakespeae took Very little pains with 
Richard the Second is the more probable from his 
having produced Richard the Third in the fame 
year; a bold and moft extraordinary production* 
Perhaps there never uas fo prominent a character 
produced as this, nor one thrown into (uch a variety 
of pofitions, every one calculated to accompUfh the 
end of truth and jafhee, by warning the fpectators 
againft the ck cudful effects of inordinate pnde 9 and 
lawlefs ambition. 

Richard mailers all hearts, and controuls all 
minds; woikmg to his puipofo the paffions and foi- 
bles of mankind at his plcafure. He adminiflers 
to the pride of Buckingh ai, and, not only by 
that means accomphlh his ends, but makes him an 
inftrument in his own downfall, He fo avails himfelf 
of the vanity of lady Ann that (lie confents to do 
the very thing Ihe dreads, and what (lie knows mud: 
prove her detraction. What cambe Inch a mater 
piece as this feene ? On the very fpot wheie flie ac- 
companies her hufband towards his giavc, fhe con- 
fents to marry his murderer; and yet is this extra- 
ordinary change wrought in lo aitful a maunei that 
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the moR faRtdious critic will not venture to pro- 
nounce it unnatural. Well may he exclaim 

“ So mourned the dame of Ephesus hex love,” 


In this manner, off or on the feene, is he through- 
out the play prefent to the imagination; till, at 
length, having, like the Devil he ferves, left all 
thofe to that fate to which his craft has lured them, 
he becomes the worR tool in his own mifeiable plot ; 
the feeling at the fall of the reR being pity, that at 
lus fall execration. 

Throughout thefe and other InRarices, with 
Which this play is replete, has Shakespear mofl 
artfully warned his fpectators, not only agamR vil- 
lainly itfclf butalfo the nlk and danger of conniving 
atit. Many of the inRruments of Richard, de- 
ceived by his hypocrify, are tempted to Twerve from 
rectitude m hopes to work his converfion. Here 
has our poet {hewn himfeif a mafter in his art. The 
beR motive m the world is no excufe for committing 
a pofitive wrong; but the play is known and re- 
peated by heart ; and it is a fact notprious to every 
one that iheie is no inRance upon record of any 
thing which has fo forcibly operated with the En- 
glifh nation to create a 'rooted averfion to tyranny 
as this very tragedy. 
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Having noticed the production of Rh.hari the 
Second, and fo extraordinary a play as Ru:uircl the 
Third in the fame year, will it not appear aftomfh- 
ing that it Ihould alio produce the fir'r part of Henry 
the FouHh ; a play, be it for character, fituation, 
writing, conduct, or any other dramatic requisite, 
that cannot he fufficiently extolled. It is full of 
beautiful and rich nature from the beginning to the 
end; where, except in Shakespear, have met to- 
gether fo many chaiactcis, fo correctly natural, lu 
ftrongly coloured, and fo judicioufly contrafled. 

The hold, yet apprehenfive Henry, who in 
plaufibly maintaining the crown he had tifurped, fan- 
cies that it totteis on his head; his volatile fori who 
feems to be the fcourge of his father’s ci ime, but who 
has native honour enough in the end to correct the le- 
vity and folly of the Prince of Wales 111 ric dignity 
and honour of the King of England and F uset; 
the noble natured Hotspur, meditating revenge 
againft the man whom he had tailed to a throne, and 
who ungratefully fpurns thofe offers of affijiance he 
no longer needs, a fctious leffon to thofe who even 
from the beft motives fupport a wrong caufc ; thefe, 
as llrong and warm written chaiactcrs, have a high 
and meritorious title to admiration. 

"What then fhall we fay when wc come to fpeak 
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The Merchant of Venice came out the following 
year, and mod claims our attention ; which the more 
we give it the more we fhall have caufe for admira- 
tion, for the characters are perfectly natural, and 
drawn in a mallerly manner, the writing is full of raie 
beauty and exquifite tiuth, and the conduct is cor- 
rect and judicious; for the virtue it protects is re- 
warded, and the rancour and revenge it expofes are 
difappointed and punifhed. 

The' characters- are drawn in the mod glowing 
colours. The Jew is aftonifhingly bold and vivid. 
His turbulent and unfatisfied paffions are thrown 
into a conflicted tumult in every way of which they 
are fufceptible, and it is difficult to fay where they 
are bed agitated ; whether in the meditated revenge 
on Antonio and his crafty bargain, m the feene 
with Tubal, chequered with ahein.te joy and 
vexation, or the trial, where Ins fanguinary hopes aie 
lifted to the highefi climax of expectation, to be 
fuddenly damped by di (appointment and difmay. 

Portia is mod highly finifhed. Generofity, 
native dignity, and greatnefs of mind are every 
where confidently feen in her, from the calkers to 
the decifion againd Shy lock ; and thefe qualities 
are brought forward through the medium of unaf- 

VOL, in. K. 
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fected fprightlinefs, neat wit, and captivating elo- 
quence. The other characters all rank refpectably, 
but the judgment of the author is particularly con- 
fpicuous in their gradually declining in confequence, 
the better to bring forward Portia and the Jew. 

The writing of this play is full of beauty and 
fweetnefs, wit and humour, ftrength and force. The 
cafket feene is charmingly written ; fo is the trial 
feene, in which the celebrated eulogium on mercy 
is fo admirably introduced, flumping by a (ingle 
trait, as it happens fo very frequently in Shak.es- 
ptar, the fame of a poet. Nor can we conceive 
any think fweeter than the garden feene of Lorenzo 
and Jessica, in which the chaims of mufic are fa 
eloquently dclcnbed ; another (landing quotation. 

The words uttered by the Jew are throughout 
the whole play aftonifhmgly appropriate. It is one 
of thofe many inftances in Shaicespear wheTe 
every auditor, even of the meaneft. intellectual in. 
telligence, becomes a correct critic and decides at 
once, that the chaiacter brought before him could 
not have (aid any more, nor any thing elfe. 

The comic part confifts of that playfulnefs in 
which Shakespear delighted to wanton, and re- 
lieves the mteiell at intervals throughout the piece. 
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from the fpiightly Gratiano to the tiiflmg Gob- 
bos, and thus the language is a natuial and caiy 
lucccliion of every thing that can imereti, pleafe, 
and diveit. 

As to the conduct of the Merchant of Venice, 
v;e are willing not to look at it too critically, be- 
caufe if we did we fhould lole much of our plea- 
lure. The cruelty of the Jew is a bold, and for 
the fake of humanity let us hope an unnatuial cir- 
eumflantc, but it is furely pollible; I don't aigue 
pariKulaily in a jew, for we me actually told, how* 
fartiuly I do not pretend to fay, that it ically hap- 
pened in a chrittian; but tiue or fallc, natuial or 
unnatural, if we agree to admit it, theie is an cud 
to objection. 

It has alfo been complained of that tunc and 
place are violated, and that the pioper moment for 
the cataflrophe n at the end of the trial, and this 
laft objection has feme weight; bur the conduct of 
this piece has one peifection winch, peihaps, ne%er 
was fo happily wrought before nor fi nee, I ino«a 
the union of the two floues; blended fo couhlt- 
cntly and brought about fonatu r ailv, that the trilling 
error committed again ft time and place is much 
5nore than atoned for by thi^ moil judicious attcntiou 

K 3 
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to action. The unity Shakespear feldom violated, 
which is infinitely naoie material than both the 
others put together. 

Though I could every where dwell on the in- 
eftimable value of Shakespear’s writings; yet, as 
his pieces like thofe of every other author are of 
courfe unequal, it gives me pleafure to examine 
more minutely fuch as are in the higheft eftimation, 
though any candidate for dramatic fame might be 
content to fubfift his reputation on the gleanings. 

As All’s Well that End's Well was one of three, 
fome fay four, plays, of which the Merchant of 
Venice was the firft that came out in the fame year; 
it is not -wonderful that it cannot rank wfith that 
admirable production. This, however, is in great 
meafure owing to its unfortunate plot ; the anfwer 
to which is, that Shakes pear out to have chofen a 
better. There are, however, mod charming p ada- 
ges in this play, and fome ftrong and highly wrought 
circumftances. The character of Parolles, which 
feems to have fupplied the hint for Bobadil, is in 
our delightful poet’s bell fiyle of humour; and 
from the mouth of Helen we hear many of thofe 
beautiful and fafeinatmg paffages which, in him, 
fprmg from a fource inexhaulhble. 
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Sir John Oldcajlle is certainly not worthy to he 
ranked among the works of Shakespear, and it is 
with gieat propriety that it has been generally 10 
jected. It has, however, evident marks m places of 
firong and firmlar genius, which might have arifen 
from his having improved it; but even then they 
appear to be the fhadow of his writing lathei than 
the writing itfelf. 

This feems to be ftrongly confirmed by his bung- 
ing out in the fame year The Seco?id Part oj Hairy 
the Fourth ; a play replete with wonderful writing. 
In this refpect the character of Fa l staff is even 
improved; for, though he is full of rich and lux- 
urious humour in the former part of this fuhjccf* 
his obfervations heie have a pointed and deep 
fubtilty which feems to have been improved by 
keener and maturer obfcrvation. In (licit, he is a 
thief in the firfh part, and a lwmdler in the fecond. 
Characters that require very different qualifications, 
though they are the fame m principle* 

The fituations alfo that he is thrown into are 
ftrongerand richer. The feene with Doll Te mi- 
sheet is highly wrought, fo is that with Sit \llo\v 
and Silence, from his dry examination of the re- 
cruits* onward to his art in borrowing the thouland 
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pounds, and at lad his exftacy at receiving fiom 
Pislol the news of the king’s death. 

All the companions of Falsi a ff are alfo 
greatly heightened in this play, which is every 
where warm with incidents of the happietl invention, 
and full of characters both interefting and entertain- 
ing ; ihewmg not more the fertility than the judgment 
with which Shakhsplar’s aftomfhing mind was 
fraught, and thiough which he delineated the features 
of human nature at pleafuiCa 

In the following year came out Henry the Fifth » 
another wonderful pioduction, but, indeed, every 
thing is wondeiful in Shakesplar. To recom- 
pence the auditor for the lofs of Falsi a ff, the 
author has introduced Fluellen, whole mixture 
of pride, quaintnefs, and courage, it is impofiible 
not to rclpect, and laugh at. Pis,ro^ is m this play 
a firft rate part, and indeed all the characters and 
incidents m the comic part aie in the tmeft. vein ojf 
pleafantry. 

The volatile Fiincc, who has ripened into thfr 
prudent King, is a character of the moft brilliant 
catt* He is every wheie great, noble and admna^ 
We. Cautious, yet rcfolved, before the fight;, mo* 
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deft and unaflummg after it ; ever the foldier, the 
man, and the philofopher *. Much has been f?.id 
of the lines put into the mouth of the chorus, and m 
particular that they are unnecciTary ; and one face- 
tious gentleman has laid they prove that Shakes- 
pear new nothing of the ancient chums* The an- 
fwer to the hilt is*, that theie lines are fome of thofe 
unneceftary good things which every man of ulte 
will rejoice that Shakespear thought pioper to 
ware, and to the other that he varied from the an- 
cient chorus to imprene upon it, for how could 
he be ignoiaut of what they inhit he attempted to 
? mitate. 

The Puritan 9 produced in 1600, Hands exactly 
tipon the fame ground as So* John Oldcajlle , and 
whatever hand Siiakfspfar might have had in it, 
as it is fa* from a bad pipy he very probably left it 
unfimlhed from his impat.ence to work at the two 
admirable productions that followed. 

Much Ado about Nothing came out in the fame 


Upon tfhe whole this piece creates fo much real mtereft, that it 
proved, upon /binding the toft, the moft attract e of Sh iKEsrtAR’s 
hdtoncal pU) s. Thi* eonfu'ned when Rich brought forward 
the Catenation^ at which time Htnty the Fifth was performed at lea ,r t 
three times oftenM than any othei given play pioper to intiouuce 
slut Ipectacle, 
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year. This play is fo witty, fo playful, fo abundant 
in ftrong writing, and rich humour, that it has 
always attracted univerfal applaufe. The beauties 
it contains aie innumerable, they are a clutter, 
and are fet fo thick that they tcarcely afford 
one another relief, and yet the belt critic would 
find it difficult to fay which of them ought to be 
difplaced. 

Benedick and Beatrice, have created the 
leading characters in fifty comedies, and yet have 
never been excelled, not even* by Congreve. 
Their friendly fparring cbnfifis of that extempora- 
neous repartee, which is better than wit, becaufe it 
is not ftudied, and better than humour becaufe it is 
not grofs. In fhort what was genuine in Shakes- 
sear by others has only been imitated, and there is 
one circumftance relative to thefe characters which 
boafts confiderable pre-eminence, becaufe all this 
wit, while its imitations have been introduced in, 
general only to add a livelinefs to the fcene,.is 
here the very pith and marrow of the plot , for it 
is the vehicle through which Benedick and Bea- 
trice, who had feparately fworn to live fmgle, are 
actually made to fall in love with each other. 

The critics, however, who cannot help nibbling, 
have endeavoured t© reprefent this wit arc too been- 
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tious in Ben edick, and too light in Beatrice. In 
their fqueamifh confcienttouhiefs, however, they 
forget that when the rem is thrown over the neck 
of wit it will be playful ; but, fo it be not vicious, 
its curvettings ought to be pardoned. In thepre- 
fent cafe fo little is there of vice m the pleafantries 
of Benedick and Beatrice, that they exhibit as 
exalted a picture of every quality that can confti- 
tute honour, generality, and the noble nature of 
love and friendlhip, as, perhaps, the records of 
literature can furnilh. 

There is not funply converfation in thefe cha- 
racters, there is action; the belt action: that which 
is intended to ferve truth and recommend morality. 
Beatrice’s friendlhip to her coufin, and Bene- 
dick’s challenging Claudio, are among the grand- 
eft and nobleft incidents the dramatic art has to boaft 
of. The circumftance of laying the fame trap both 
for Benedick and Beatrice has been cenfurcd 
with fome colour of truth, but it is materially varied, 
and after all not worth a fingle cavil. 

All the circumftances of the plot have relation 
to one another. Even Dogberry and his watch, 
whofc natural humour arifes from an affectation of 
ufmg phrafes he does not underftand, which has 
voi. in. t 



been played upon by fo many authors from that 
time to this, are abfolutely ncceffary in the con- 
ftruction of the piece; for without them Don 
John’s plot could not have been defeated. Ini 
fhort this comedy difplays a fund of beauty which 
has ne\er failed to give unceafing delight to all 
ranks of auditois; and if it has faults, fo has nature, 
to whom Sh akespear was fo faithful, and in whom 
the notable critics, if they took it in their heads* 
would undertake to di (cover as many imperfections 
as they have affected to find in her favourite. 

As You Like It 5 produced in the fame year, 
differs at all points, except general ment, from 
Much ado about Nothing . It is as full of wit, of 
beauty, of fwcetnefs, and of moral, but the ftyle of 
the characters, the conveyance of the matter, and 
the feene of action are the difference, and ferve to 
fhew that Shakespear could create interefl, with 
equal facility, in a court or a foreft. 

As You Like It boafts one unrivalled merit, for 
it is a model for dramatic paftorals, and in vain do 
we place by the fide of it the bcfl productions of 
Tasso and Guarini. This gi\es the wit, with 
all its brilliancy, a melancholy and grave air; for it 
does not confifl of failles in confequence of re- 
'flections m manners that actually pafs before you* 
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bat rather of moralizing on thofe which have paflcd^ 
and ftoin which you are diftant both as to tunc and 
place. 

To the reputation of an author, therefore, I 
know not if this fpecies of writing be not the truer 
advantage. There appears to be more mind and 
more effort in producing it, not, however, m 
Shake spear, for his writings feem every where to 
have produced themfelves, the fenfibje and firong 
obfervation in the fweet piattle of Rosalind, the 
beauty and good fenfc in the reflexions of J aqu l 
and the dry humour and true honelty m the faithful 
Touchstone, could not have been (hewn to ad- 
vantage in any other fituations. 

How many paffages in this play are known by 
heart and confidered of that memorable defcription 
that I have had filch frequent occafion to notice* 
Quotations from the mouths of Rosalind, and 
Touchstone, arc in the recollection of every one, 
and that celebrated fpeech, known by the name of 
Shakefpears Seven Ages , has been, time out of lnindj 
bawled by men, and lifped by children. 

As to the plot of the play, it has by fome been 
confidered as romantic, but this ccitainly conflitmes 
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its offence; for without it we fhould lofe the heroic 
friendfliip of CjElia, and the blunt fidelity of 
Tousn stone; belides, if the characters are thrown 
into extraordinaiy fituations, it has not arifen' 
from choice but compulfion, and, therefore, they 
do not enjoy fanciful pleafure abfurdly chofen by 
themfelves, they make the beft of then unfoitu- 
nate fituations, and endeavour to turn that tiouble 
that has been forced upon them into pleafuie. 

In this light, nothing can be moie interefting nor 
affecting than the plot of As You Like It. The very 
circumftancc of the ladies fo fuddenly giving away 
their hearts, which doctor Johnson does not feem 
to approve, is by no means for fuch a plot improper. 
They want protectors, Behdes there is a parity in 
the fortunes of Orlando and Rosalind, that 
begets a very natural fympathy, and renders the in- 
cident beautiful and affecting. I will agree, how- 
ever, with the doctor that it would have been a 
moll admirable advantage to literature if Sn ak.es- 
?iar had taken an opportunity of exerting his ex- 
traordinary powers by writing a feene between the 
Hermit and the Ufuiper. 

The next play we {hall have to examine will be 
The Merry Wives oj Windjor , which came out in 
s6oi. This piece, take it as fair unadulterated na- 
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Sure, conGRing exactly of-ihe very materials which 
conftitute the bell fpecies of true comedy, mull be 
fo pronounced at leaft equal to any thing m the 
Ei.gUfn language. Such a variety of chaiacters, all 
true unexaggerated nature, without quaintnefs, with- 
out affectation, fpeaking in the manner and to the 
very letter of real life, every one as ncceffary to the 
plot as the vauous compaitments of a building, juft 
in proportion, effential m utility, never better 
united together. 

The plot is natural, fimple, and interefting; 
and, though an epifode glows out of it which begets 
much perplexity and true legitimate equ voque , no- 
thing from iii ft to laft can be more perfpicuous. 
jealoufy has never been fo ftrongly depicted, nor 
fo happily expofed to ndicule. The very blmd- 
nefs of Ford in being gulled out of his money 
and his fenfes by Falstaff, is in the happieft ex- 
treme of true comedy; and though we have feen 
complaints that the fituations of the fcencs might 
be tranfpofed, and that the play might have been 
ended almoft at any part of it, yet it is impoffible 
to fay that this could have been done with effect, 
becaufe the repetition of the fuppofed provocation 
is the veiy paroxyfm tn which the ftner fiijds a 
cure for itfelf; For otherwtfe, in Suakl spear’s own 
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'words in another place, it would but c; flan and 
film the ulcerous pait.” 

Wc have alfo been told of Ford’s abfurdity in 
tonfidering Falstaff as an object ofjealoufy- 
but who that knows the bhndncfs of that paffion 
'will not confider this as the cunning of the fccne. 
Mrs. Ford’s ground is fccure. She places a con- 
fidence m a valuable and approving friend, and the 
more loofely her conduct appears to her hufband 
the ftronger is fure to be his remorfe when he finds 
an amiable wife has condefcended to go fuch 
lengths to cure him of his ungrateful fufpicions. 

As to the epifode, in which all the fubordinate 
characters are concerned, it is ftrongly interwoven 
with all the main defign and the incidents that grow 
out of it are truly pieafant and at the fame time 
bold out a wholefome moral. 

As to the characters, the moll prominent of 
courfe is Falsta*f; though there is no faying for 
the utility in their fituations to which to give the 
preference. Fai staff is molt happily hit, even 
in the difficult light in which he is placed. Wc are 
told that queen Elizabeth commanded Shakes- 
pear to make Falstaff in love. It has been 
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Veil obferved by doctor Johnson th\t ;{ a man 
C5 does not with great facility write to the ideas of 
6S another, and that love was not in F u^tatf’s na- 
c£ tare.” Su vkrspc \r has, however, from his graft 
vanity, fiom his avarice, from his cunning, conjuied 
up fomething much bettei than love in Falstaff* 
for he has made hnn fancy Mrs. Ford in love with 
him, which is miei comedy. This, his abufe of 
what he fancies confidence in hci, and his admimf- 
tenng to the pleafure of Ford under the name of 
Brook, employ all the paffions proper to Fal- 
staff, and at lad make him the giofleft dupe ip 
ins own plot#. 

This is the very effencc of comedy; and, as it 
ferves to throw Falstaft into all thofe lituations 
which call foith his peculiar humour, may be 
confidered in a moft felicitous light. Who can 
refill the defcnption of hio being fouled in the 
Thames. His reading the letter, and various other 
circumftances. II is lulcious ideas, his voluptuous 
mind, his fenfual paffions arc all difplayed in the 
higheft colouring, which (hews in a moft extra- 
ordinary manner the wonderful refouiccs that were 
to be met with in the genius of Suakesps *vr. 

Ford is a jealous character chftinctly diffeient 
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from any other in Shakespear, Othello is pro- 
voked to by a villain, and from the conlcioufnefs 
of his own unworthinefs, Iachimo from abfence 
and fictitious tefhmony, Troilus from a con- 
viction that his wife was a wanton, and the reft 
from other motives; but Ford is jealous through 
pride and from a belief that a moft unworthy 
object is prefen ed to him* This, as there is 
nothing fo mean as jealoufy, though nothing fo 
much to be pined, puts him upon fbifts which make 
him almoft as contemptible as his rnial ; and, under 
the tricks played him by the merry wives, as they 
are called, perfectly laudable; whereas, were there 
not this ftrong provocation, Mr. Ford’s conduct 
would be reprehenfible, if not unpardonable. In 
fhort, Shakespear knew that this was the only 
fpecies of jealoufy that could poflibly be laughed 
at, and, therefore, with that knowledge of human 
nature that has every where diftinguifhed him. he 
has made it the ground woik of fo entertaining and 
laudable a plot, that no portrait of jealoufy has 
fince been diawn but this comedy has fitten for 
forae of the features* 

I could with great pleafure go over the partilar 
metits of the other character, they are fo various, 
and fo admirable ; but it would only be deferring. 
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what every body knows, both in their own forms and 
in the imitations of them that have pervaded fo many- 
other productions*, I fliall, therefore, apologue 
for every word I have written on the fubjcct of this 
admirable play, becaufe every word in truth, in 
reafon, in public opinion, and in notoriety, is to- 
tally unncceflarv; fo well does the hcait know how 
to defptfc crmcil'm where the auditor lias only to 
hear and admire. 

Henry the Eighth was alfo peifoimcd in 1601, 
and gives us another pioof that there was nothing 
too mighty foi the grafp of our poet's genius. This 
is the la.lt of Siiakespear's hi'lo-ical plays, and is 
evidently written m compliment to queen Eliza- 
beth. I cannot be of doctor Jon \ >on’s opinion 


* It has been ohferved mat , r fee its to have been 

crtT'iu! in chaiac f cr ’--it are jut'.crUily rvrt ed foieum and 
pjov nc»ai pronunciation, but that the of fud fh-irncteis is 

b >he actor and not n M e vvriler. Th s h the Ji dll 

af&rtjons, and I fliouM not n. * e noticed it 1-ad no' *he juthonty 
been refutable. The actor t‘*n do naming if norh’iig i*. g vzn 
h.m. Welchmen may fputter, Vnhreen fpeik the brogue, ,tnd 
Frenchmen dip Engl.ih to ail p^rn-tv, btr r'n % >s no* mmigb, it 
is the witand humour conveyed ■'», this vc.m le ana not the \ »h d: 
itfcli that begets attention, aril though I h*i\c often feui acims w hq 
can from then excellent me - 1 make a 1 f,o gu*at way, I never 
yd (aw one who could make agicat d^i. out j l nothing* 

VOl* III. M 
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that the genius of Shakespear in this play comes 
in and goes out with Kathtrime, and that c\eiy 
other pan may he cauly conceited and eahly writ- 
ten. The fpeennen of the true and imcrefting pa- 
thetic which Sii akfspe \ ■ juven u> in he cha- 
racter of Kathlrinl : .Ltuiuuly ndmiuthle. and 
among the heft efforts of his inimitable talents ; but 
arc Worsn and Henry only common character ? 
Or are they what they ha\e been urmciLlly al- 
lowed, ftrong, poweiful, and diamatic. Docs 
Buckingham go for nothing? And aie fuch 
exquifitc lines as he utters when he is led to execu- 
tion cafily conceived ? I wifli they tvere, if for no 
other reafon than that we might comprehend that 
fccret of writing with which nature enhufted our 
delicious poet. But the lmcs, which in another 
place the doctor has applied to Drvden, that in 
44 a pointed fcntencc more regard is commonly had 
to the words than the thought,” feem to hit him 
here particulaily hard; but, as I mean hereafter to 
examine this gentleman as one of the critics of 
Shakespear, 1 fli all content myfclfat prefent with 
faying that the world and doctor Johnson arc of 
different opinions. 

Cromwell is one of tbofc plays rejected- as 
Sh a re spear’s, and certainly with great reafon, for 
it has upon the whole left of tfaofe marks of Ins 
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genius anti judgment than any of thofe pieces that 
have been merely attributed to him. That he had 
feme concern m it, however, cannot be doubted. 
The foot erf IIlrculls can belong only to llr.11* 

CULH 

Troihts and C'nffida . the laft play Sii\kespear 
produced m the iugn of Ei it \bi:tii, came out m 
1602. A great deal Ins been hid to prove that thi> 
was wntten after Chapman produced his Verjhn 
of Homer, a fact by no means, however, fub- 
ilamiated, or. indeed, if it weic, would it materially 
altci the qudbon, for Sh\klsp: hi and Ch\p* 
man were not exactly of equal meiut. 

Shakes'Tar mu ft fume how certainly have 
read the hnioiy of the Tiojan War, peiliap*, from 
Canton, and became miursmely acquamu d wnh 


* I (ball anUcip itc ? r dicrV hr*r v.h ch v-dl be too cW’ons to 
efcape who, co'iiu\,.no t> ct'cLumon as a decree of 

SHAKFSPtMt. will be apt to Viy th?* "vutb Jl lry cant-otu c.i'e ct 
lit* charactei I cannot help achnow led;rn»» that he put hi^ fact in if, 
a urcumfUnu: and expitffion l ihouhi difdam to notiu. v u rot 
to ihew ho>v uily it is to jid.irJe. 

t I th'ik it pretty iwuily amount, to a that S* ii^p- 
knew thalit anWai ^ C* \rv. vs ; Hew si , 1> J j itla^es 

in hit* wn 1.* l*or *v»e mfmt- he dA' P'-tol fa\, fliaJl 1 bir ’ 
Paxoarvs of Thoy become? 
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the vatious qualities of the Grecian generals, for he 
has diawn their characters with full as much beamy 
and truth as Homer, and one is apt to think that he 
only read the hdioiy and knew nothing of Homer’s 
particular manner of Heating it; for, though the 
characters are the fame, and may be known through 
the portraiture of both authors as hkenefie^ there is 
a dignity and a fublnniiy in the manner of their ex- 
prefling their fcntimcnts m this play, beyond any thing 
of that nature in the IhaJ. and is fu much better at 
any rate than a tunfldiion, that without gietifms 
the characters are cnticall) Creeks, a difcnmmation 
that Shakespear undeiilood better than any au- 
thor that ever lived. 

As to the other merits of this play, they are va- 
rious, but they are incgular and haftily put together. 
Cress id a and Pandarus are characters vio- 
lently drawn* but they beget that fovereign and in- 
effable dcteflauon of uce which it is the pecu- 
liar duty of the dramatic poet to excite. The bru- 
tality of Tiiersites is well thrown in to mortify 
the wanton Cressida, and the conduct in I coi- 
tus’s detection of her falsehood and wickednefs 
is mafterlw 

With this play I fiiall at prefent take leave of 
Shakespeak to look after his cotetnpprariea j la- 
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minting my inability to do him jufl ice except in 
my feelings and my uilhes, yet grateful for an op- 
poitumty of expatiating on a theme which affords 
me the pleafure of paying a tribute of refpect, and 
admiration, to great, and extraordinary talents. 
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CHAP. V. 


JON ION. 


In the lift of thofe dramatic poets who were cele- 
brated in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
the Fil'd, Jon son claims immediate rank after 
Shakespear; and it is but fair to fay that the 
ftrong fenfe and fober regularity of his writings 
were of infinite confcqucnce to thofe other authors 
of that time, whofe pens, unlike the pen of Shak.es- 
pear, which never ventured in vain, required a 
mafterly criterion for their regulation, fuch as Jo si- 
son knew how to fet up. 

Of this ufe was this fchaolmaQer in literature, 
whofe pupils veiy often would have run riot had he 
not held up the rod of ciitiuhn perpetually ui 
terror cm. Not that Jon son did not know nature as 
well as erudition, for we have many ftnkmg proofs 
in his dramatic writings that he did ; but it -was aw It- 
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ward nature, diy nature, fententious nature, nattne 
in {lilt* and trammel*; and, though faithful to tiuth 
a* truth is to pcifecti'm. the ptoper pmponion of 
amufement and mfluictton was iinilakcfi, and the 
foice of impioveuicnt was unfounded in that talle- 
lefs, and often nauleous vehicle, through which it 
was meant to be conveyed. 

It might be invidious to place Jokson by the 
fide of Shakespear, becaufe the lof* to him in 
the companfon would he infinite. It is indifpenfi- 
ble, however, to notice, hecaufc it is a hiftorica! 
fact, that he had the experience of nine yeais, during 
which time Shakespear was licking the ftage into 
form, before he brought forward a fugle piece; and, 
this premifcd, whatever the world in general may 
think of the matter, Shakespt ar mull have been 
the preceptor of Jonson. 

We are told, indeed, that Shakespear foflered 
him and his -works, and with forne difficulty fu 
wrought his iron that at laft it became maleable and 
alTumed fomething like form; and we are al fa told 
that he was very ungrateful in return for this kind- 
nefs; which cncumftance, if true, carries with it 
a proof of that remark which may invariably be ven- 
tured, that genius is natuully allied to liberality, and 
pedantry to envy. 
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Indeed the whole life of Jon son feems to have 
been a feries of pride, meamiefs, fournefs, lulolence, 
and difcontent*’. Turbulence threw him into the 
army, rdlleffnefs made him quit the aimy for the 
flage, brutality hurried him to take away the life of 
a fellow creature, and capticioufnefs induced him 
to change his religion, all which circumftances are 
mentioned, howe\ er, here only to corroborate what 
has been bcfoie afleited that the different features 
in the mind of the man often operate upon the la- 
bouis of the water. 

joNsotf was educated at Weflminfter fchool 
under the celehiated Cuid'n; but the narrow 
ideas of his father-in-law, who was a bucklaycr, and 
who faw no further ule for in [traction than the level 
and the fquare, induced him to take Jon son from- 
that learning, which he is faid to have imbibed with 
great avidity, to teach him bis own trade that be 
thought would build him a more folid fortune than 
the trade of poetry. The young gentleman, how- 
ever, who had more taOe for bulking caflles. in the 

* How anogantly ungrateful was his mcfftge to Charles the 
Firth -who advanced hint a» poet la.jeat, and frequently loaded hint 
with benefits ; one of which, a hundied pounds, is acknowledged in 
an epigram. The king fent him ten gu neas upon hearing that he 
was.poor. " His majeftj,” fold Jonsqn to the bearer> ** he fent me 
“ ten guineas becaufe I am poor and live in an alley. Tell him hit- 
“ foul lives in an alley/' 
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sir than houfe-s upon terra firma, treated this in- 
tended kindnefs with great contempt, and, leaving 
his family, went into the army m Flanoirs. 

The ftudy of literature was more congenial to 
the feelings of Jon son than the ftudy of military- 
tactics. He, therefore, took an early opportunity 
of leaving the army and repaired to Cambridge, 
where it fhould appear that he made no great flay, 
owing to the narrownefs of his finances, for we foon 
find him an actor at the Curtain Theatre, Shore- 
ditch. Here, following the fteps of Shakespear, 
he tried his hand at writing plays, in which occupa- 
tion, however, he appears, for a time, to have been 
unfuccefsful. At length he wrote Every Man in 
his Humour , a comedy beyond doubt of much fter- 
ling excellence, and from that time his reputation 
began to be eflablifhed. 


Jo n son was perpetually fquabbling with all 
mankind, and among the reft with Shakespear; 
who, in his own words, might have replied with 
perfect indifference, ts Till thou can’ft rail the feal 
“ from off the bond.” Thcfe, probably, might 
have been his fentiments, for %ve do not find that 
he condefeended to notice a flander that was bom 
ef ingratitude, and nurfed by envy. Jonson did 
vot. m. N 



not every where, however, fare fo well ; for fome 
of his malice drew on him a quarrel which fimfhed 
by his killing a man in a duel, for which he was 1m- 
prifoned; but he procuied hit> releafe by changing 
his religion; and thus he exhibited that picture 
■which, whatever merit it might ha\e had, was not 
even in the lead degree like true genius, for it was 
wifdom drefled like folly, knowledge hid by vanity, 
and talents obliterated by airogance, preienting at 
once a mind, poweiful, mean, offenfivc, oveibcaring s 
and accommodating. 

The different pieces which Jo n son produced 
amount to about fifty-three in number, befides one 
or two which are attributed to him ; but among 
thefe are only tw r o tragedies, and ten comedies, the 
reft being either mafques, or comic {aLiies, or elfe 
{ketches written to ferve fome temporary purpofe, 
and this ftatement alone may ferve to fhew how 
completely the works of Jonsom kick the beam 
when poifed againft thofe of Shakes pear. 

Yet was his merit great and extenfive, and he 
ihall be allowed it to the letter, for it is not m his 
want of fufficient talents, for one man, that we dif- 
coverthe difpanty; u is m his rival’s poflcfling the 
talents of twenty men. 
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A to tragedy. Jonson is abfolutely an Englifh 
Sr nec a, but a much better writer. Sejanus has 
great virile ftrength, and found fterlmg merit; but it 
js heavy, dull, and declamatory, and left any fchool 
boy fhould be miltaken as to its origin, the author 
has been honeft enough to ftiew in what way he 
has quoted the ancients, even to fetting down all his 
a ithonues; fo that the fall of Sfjanus , whatever it 
may be as a prompt-book, cannot be denied the 
met it of an excellent fchool- book. 

The fame faults pervade Cat line. The feenes 
are long, the fpeeches are full of declamation, the 
action is tetarded, and the audience mutl Deep, 
Keveithclefs it is full of all that merit which cor- 
rect regularity and found erudition can give it; 
but fhlts ate uncafy things, and the mind has no 
moie objection to Oiake off weight than the {boul- 
ders*; and it is upon this account that, though’ 
every man who has a tafte for htei ature will find in 
thefe feenes much pleafure on reflection, yet to read 
them a firft time is an effort, a fecond a talk, and a, 
thud irapoflible f. 

* Th.s is fomerJiin^ like Dutch beauty, and puts me in mind of 
the nun 'who u rote to i ii friend, to fay that they had many fine 
women m Holl vnd, but that Mad mi laugiumjroe was hand, 
fomer than Mis. Van’ BRLAtrsiAur by halt a ton. 

t The admirers of Jons ok may anfwerthisif t2iey will m-4JusSf 
N 2 
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Some of the comedies of Jon son, however, 
have diflinguiflied merit. Every Man m his Humour 
is admirably conftructed, well managed, and full 
of thofe characters which are the propereft objects 
of comedy. I will not invidioufly fay that the out- 
line of many of the parts may eafily be traced. 
The Braggart , The Jealous Man , The Simpleton , and 
The Plain Dealer , are fair and obvious game, and 
one poet has as great a right to puriue them as an- 
other. It muft be confeffed that Kitely and 
Bobo adit, in this play are maderly characters, and 
the means taken to cure the folly of the one and 
and puniHi the cowardice of the other are well 
purfued. 

The fubordinate characters through a very na- 
tural epifode in which they are themfelves con- 
cerned, contribute to bring about the cataftrophe, in 
-which neceffary bufinefs the proteus Brainwork 
is very active. This rounds the conduct fo art- 
fully that no perfonage, even to Cob and Tib, 

fame manner ns tl r* orator did his frend He entreated him to read 
a fpeech he had compofM and give him his opinion of it. “ Why,” 
faid the friend, ‘ out of kmdnefs to you I have lead it three times.” 
4t Indeed,” faid the othei, "well, and how do you like it?” 

Why,” faid the friend, " the firfr time I found it admirable, the 
" fecund hut indifferent, and th$ third damnable ” Weil never 
" mind it,” faid the orator, " it will do, for it will only be he aid 
ft but once,” 
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is foifted in, but all contribute very poetically to 
aid the double plot. 

Thefe are the merits of this play, to which, in- 
deed, may be added the adroit manner in which 
Jonson has fitted a foreign fubject to the Englifh 
ftage, for the original plot is Italian, which may very 
eafily be dilcerned by the conduct of the intriguing 
Brainwqrm. As it is managed however here, no- 
thing can be more vernacular than the humour, the 
manners, and the intrigue, and yet, with all thefe ad- 
vantages, it has been with the utmoft difficulty that 
this play has been able to keep ground; nor would 
it ever have held a reputable fituation on the ftage 
had it not occafionally revived through a union ol 
uncommon talents. 

The reafon of this is obvious. Perfect wit and 
chafte humour, as they are called, may be natural 
but they cannot be general, and nothing but what is 
general can univerlally pleale. The public do not 
want an author to write a play as if every fentence 
obnoxious to criticifm was a wound in lus repu- 
tation; they would rather that he greatly fucrceded 
in places even though he fometimes relaxed , and 
why ? Becaufe this is human nature, of which a 
a play ought to be the faithful reprefentative , and 
it is on this account that the hard, dry, though na- 
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tural humour of Jon son, and the refined and po< 
Iifhed wit of Congreve, though they beget parti- 
cular admiration, nevet attract general applaufe. 

Every Man m his Humour h a chimerical in- 
fiance of Jon son’s eccentricity as a playwnght. 
It has in it fome admnable writing, and the cha. 
racters are well diawn. but u is conveyed to the 
au hence through the medium of a grex, or fet of 
fuppofed auditors, who lit on the ilage and explain 
what if it were propeily written ought to explain 
itfelfi By this means the perfonages fmack off the 
old moralities and become paffions rather than cha^ 
raeteis; and thus Jonson, mllcad of bringing the 
ftage foiward has rather endeavoured to thiow it 
behind hand, and given one proof among many 
that, though he has much merit of every defcnprion, 
yet it con&fts rathci of drftracted and feparate parts 5 
than a foberand harmonious whole. 

As Sejamts and tbefe two comedies were all the 
dramatic pieces, except fome of his mafques, that 
Jonson produced before the reign of J^MEsthe 
full, by which time Sh^klsim- vr had brought out 
twenty-four regular plays I Ihall defer any farther 
mention of this author till I have brought his co- 
temporaries up to that penod and a general account 
of the ftageitfelf and every regulation concerning u. 
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CHAP. VI. 


CHAPMAN, THOMAS HitYW OOD, MARLOE, AND 
01 HERS, 


Chapman in Ins way was a mod cxtiaouhnary 
character. I fhdll not m n latum to this author or 
any othei exhibit any particul n anxiety as to the 
town where he firii diew hi> bicuth, the college 
that boafted the honour of his education, or any 
other of thole adventitious cntumdances which by 
fume biographer aie couhdciul of much greater 
momem than whether they cicditcd the place of 
their biuh ? or the ieminary where they were edu- 
cated. 

Chapman, whoever were his anceflors, or 
wherever he was born, was a great credit to litera- 
ture* as far as correct claflkal knowledge c r « i ren- 
der an author celebrated. He was born fevers years 
before Sr* aki spcar : and began* a* a fcholar, to 
be m full imputation very eaily in life, bits fijft 
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play, however, did not make its appearance til] the 
very year Jonson brought out Every Man m his 
Humour ; therefore I can only notice in this place 
that, which was called The Blind Beggar of Alex- 
andria, and another produced the following year, 
under the title of The Humerores Day's Mirth , as 
the third dramatic effoit of this authoi did not make 
its appearance till two years after the death of 

ELIZABETH. 

I {hall, however, before I fpeak of his plays, 
chum a right to mention Chapman generally as an 
author; and it is not becatiTe I have in another 
place infilled that he is greatly inferior to Shakes, 
pear, for indeed who is not ? That I am to afford 
him only a niggardly portion of praife; for he was 
a formidable aval to Jon son, who took him by the 
hand as a friend, the more fecurely to do him every 
pofiible kind of injury *. 

One inftance of this is apparent in the play of Eajl*uiard Hot, 
which was thought when it came foiward to be the foie production 
of Ch^pm \n. Jonsox, however* is known to have aflifted him in 
it and to ha\e introduced foine farcufhc pafTages againft the Scots; 
which, operating! as he wifhed and expected, upon James, pro- 
duced the downfall of Chapman at court, wheie he had great ex- 
pectations through the influence of the Prince of Wales, and the 
Earl of Somerset, ftor had he any opportunity of remftatmg hmw 
fett'thiGiigh any explanation, tor the Prince foon after died, and the 
Earl was difgiaced. 
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Cjiapm vn^ was certainly both a correct and an ele- 
gant (choldK Hismanneis wetc polilhed, he enjoved 
the countenance and piotcction of the great, a id 
was the intimate friend of men of the molt fimfhed 
vir and ingenuity of that time. His plays have con* 
fiderablc merit, and fome of his other woiks are by 
no means a draw back on his fame, but his beft 
cfioits arc his tranflations, paiticulaily thole from 
Homeu, which were a great help at that period to 
erudition. 

The two comedies, that rcgulaily fall under our 
notice in this place, aicthe moft indifferent of tins 
authors works ; being neither divided into acts, nor 
having any regular d'anatic contraction. The ut- 
mofl therefoie, that can be (aid of them is that they 
bore masks of genius and nature in the willing and 
gave expectation of better productions which were 
to follow. 

Thomas Heywood who has been already menti- 
oned, and who like* his cotemporaiies, Hvrdy m 
France, and Lopf/z de Vega in Spain, (cents to have 
derived all his merit from the number in Head of ihe 
quality of his dramatic works, demands fome men- 
tion hcic 9 though no more than two of lus pkys s at 

VOL. I IS. 
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teaft that we know of, appeared cluiing the life of 
Elizabeth. 

This man, by fome of the biographers, has 
been greatly extolled as a writer without any great 
appearance, however, of either tiuth or juflice ; for 
the prodigious quantity he wiotc, for which he ran- 
facked the ancients without mercy, whatever might 
have been his real meiit had he taken time to cor- 
rect and polifh his works, rendeicd it impoflible for 
him to turn any thing out of hand likely to fccure 
him a folid reputation; and thus we have a lift of 
twenty-four pieces, out of two hundred and twenty 
which he himfelf fays he eithei wrote 01 was con- 
cerned m, little more known at this moment than 
by their titles. 

Heywogd was certainly a good claffical fcholar, 
and as an actor he was pretty celebrated. Indeed 
the purfuing this occupation, and his being perpe- 
tually in company, for we are ndiculoufly told that 
he wrote his plays upon the backs of tavern bill?, 
mull have left him but little opportunity to complete 
the difficult tafk of writing plays, efpecialiy luch 
immenfe number as arc attributed to him. 


Makloe who broughtout his firft play in 1590, 
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probably for the reafons before given* the very year 
when Shares p e a r alio produced his fir ft picce 3 
was celebrated as an actor and well etteemed as a 
writer. Hey wood calls him the belt of poets, 
not recollecting, perhaps, that Shakespear was in 
exigence. He defervedly, however, poffefled con- 
fiderable reputation; and, with all the ponderous 
merit of Jon son's tragedy writing, I fhould rather 
think the efforts of Marloe. either in themfelvcs 
or the abidance they have afforded to others will 
have a longer and a better claim to the approbation 
of Lhe public than thole of the theatrical lawgiver, 

Marloi: wrote no comedy, and his two trage- 
dies of Tamhcrlane the Great * and his Edward lhe 
Second , are all that properly came before us here. 
The latter, however, did not make its appearance 
till 1/^98, during which lapfe, as Shakespear 
brought out (even hifloiical plays, he clearly made 
it his ffudy to derive every podible advantage Horn 
lb advantageous a circumtlance, and it muff be 
confdfed that Edward the Second is by no means a 
bad play. The Jubject is well clink ... md me 
piece difplays the troubldome evems m f!-; ;hu- 
narchb reign, particularly the fall of Gavestcn in 
very lively colours. 


Marloe would very probably have enfured to 
o a 
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himfelf a much greater degree of reputation had he 
not been led away by George P e e l e and that 
fet already fpoken of, who gave into all manner of 
licentioufnefs, and were diule better than atheifts. 
The weaknefs of Marlof/s mind made him a prey 
to the folly and wickcdneis of thefe abominable 
doemnes; and, in his profligate moments, he wrote 
fever al tracts, the m an i felt drift of which was to 
prove our Saviour an impoftor, and to [hew that 
the (captures were full of idle (lories, and that re- 
ligion waa only policy and p lie!) craft. 

Thefe paroxyfms of folly have prevailed on 
certain reftlefs individuals in all ages, and have con- 
fla riic excited fome curiofity from their novelty, 
and as condantly dwindled into juft contempt and 
execration. It feems to have proceeded in Mar- 
loe from fits of drunken phrenzy ; for, in one of 
thiTe he attempted to kill a footman whom he fui- 
pected of having been too kindly received by one 
of his dulcineas, when the man in feif defence di- 
verted the direction of the weapon; which, enter- 
ing into MarloG head, killed him upon the fpotc 

Ti vis fudden death was confidered as a judgment 
Pom Heaven for his impiety, and thofe who had 
before the weaknefs to admire his writings, going to 
the oppoiiie extreme, now abhorred him and blamed 
themfclves for their wickednefs and credulity. 
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Marston, who wrote two plays during tlie: 
reign of Elizabeth, was confide red as an eminent 
poet. Hi. particular merit was the purity and ele- 
gance of his it vie, in which he carefully fhunned all 
kind of rib Ury , gnnTnefs and ohfcenity ; fd much 
f: fkv> mv author, that €Q what foe ver e ven in the 
.onng of his years he prefented upon the private 
5 mid. public theatre, in his autumn and declining 
u age he needed not to be afliamed off 

lie had, however, more merit than this ••which 
wmild : be pretty evident, had we not .the teftJmony 
of fiis writings, from the boiling envy it excited in 
Jon ..on ; who, peaceable as Marston was, drew 
on him fe If, by his repeatedly provoking conduct, a 
large Thare-: of that . poet’s ■Jitem They 

were a. long time friends, and M a u sto n dedicated 
his play of the Malcontent to Jon son in warm and 
handfome terms. Envious, however, of his riling 
fame, as we have Teen in the cafe of Chapman, 
and which .was the: cafe •indeed with moft of his co- 
tempdraries, Jon son Toon forfeited all pretenfiohs 
c*6 friendfhip, and violently broke through every tie 
of honour and gratitude; holding up the man. who 
■ loaded him with earrelfe to . con tempt and ridicule. 

Marston provoked to the u term oft retorted 
:-.ppoix JoN soN i 'and, in his epiflle prefixed Vtoihis; 
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arc afraid of them on the ground, attack them fuc- 
celsfnlly in the open air; fo the light and agile 
Decker, pegged away at the clutnfy arid unwcildy 
}f)\*soN, to fo good a purpofe, that he not only 
made his feathers fly but he galled him all over. 

/ 

This he effected by writing a play called the Sa- 
iyroviajhx : or the uriirrfjing the /rawer ous Pod . 
Here, under the name of young Horace, he has 
made [on* son the hero of the piece. The public 
were charmed wmh the CircumtUnce, and the plav 
did wonders. Nay mis was the foundation of 
Decker’s reputation, whole writings were certainly 
not of the Hr it rate kind, yet, after his pride had 
been rou fed by the favourable turn this controvcrfy 
took, he made up by alliduity what he wanted in 
talents, and, having become a good judge of dra- 
matic effect, he enjoyed a confiderable degree of 
reputable fuecds. 


Old Ferlunatiis , which, perhaps, originally rou fed 
the hornet Ion son, fur, extravagant as the (lor. is 
the piece has great merit, and SaiyroniajVx are ail 
the plays of this author that come under our no- 
tice here. He wrote fingle eight others, fevcral in 
conjunction with Webster, Day, and other poctw 
and three or four bdukw are attributed io him. 
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To Middleton very little more lias been at- 
tributed but that he wrote in conjunction at times 
V ith J O N S O N 5 F L E T C II 1 '.. R , M /. SS1NGER, cl lid 
others; and this has been quoted as a proof that he 
could not be deilitute of incut. A belter proof, 
however, are his own play*, foine of which are now 
in print, and well known ; among thefe are A Mad 
Wo) Id my Majlcr : w i'lie Ma-yoa 0/ Qucnibu' cugh* &c, 
and they rank his ic paiation about upon a par with 
Decked s . 


Fiom the production of Sn akespear’s firfl 
play to the death of queen Elizabeth, who, it 
fhould be mentioned tranilated one of the traged.es 
of El uiriDEs, few known authors, except thofe 
here enumerated, wrote for the flage. E edes is laid 
to have written feveral plays but we know not even 
their titles. We are told that he wrote them in his 
\outh, that they were inoiily tragedies, and that, 
becoming in maturer years, a giave divine, a pre- 
bendary and chaplain to the queen, he hack alto- 
gether 10 the duties of his profeffion, and, perhaps, 
upon this account he would not buffer his plays lo 
be publifked. 

Yauiungton wrote one play, fo did Porter* 
fo did Brandon, and Bernard tranflated the ecu 
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medics of Terence. Bcfules tbefe there were 
about thirty plays written by anonymous authors, 
ib that dm mg a period of fourteen years more than 
ieventy plays were produced, only forty of them 
legitimately owned, and, out of thole forty, twenty- 
five were certainly from the pen of Siiakespear, 
and four others were attributed to him. 

It will be feen by this what complete poJfeffion 
he had of the (tage dating the latter end of E l i z a- 
bethcs reign, and that in the fhort period of four- 
teen years he brought it to a degree of perfection, 
beyond which it has not lince gone, nor can it ever 
go. I ihall now, by a review of the pluyhoufes and 
and actors, fhew the prodigious difadvantages under 
which all this arduous talk was attempted, arid in 
fnight of which it was (o completely accomplilhcd. 
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CHAP VI. 


PLAY HOUSES AND ACTORS. 


\Vh have already feen that noblemen retained 
players in their fervice, and that no othcis were regu- 
larly tolerated, but that even this was not fufliuent to 
reflrain their licentioufnefs, and, therefore, m 1589, 
the year m which Shakfspear is faid to have pio- 
duced his firfl play, a cncumltance on this very ac- 
count highly improbable, players were altogether 
fiienced till further notice. 

Whether the influence of Shakespear revoked 
this mandate very fuddenlv or not, it will be diffi- 
cult to fay. It is certain, however, that his hid 
play reduced the theatrical (late to fuch older that 
playhoufes began fiom that moment to multiply, and 
we find that, dunng the life tune of this cxnaoidinary 
man, no fewer than feventeen were known: among 
thefe were St. Paul’s linging Ichool, the Globe on the 
Bankfide, Southwark, the Swan, the Hope, both alfo 
m Southwark, the Fortune, between White Ciofs 
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Suect and Golden Lane, the Red Bull in St. Johns 
Street, the Croft Keys in Grace Chinch Street, the 
Tuns, the Theatic, the Curtain, the Nurfery in Bar- 
bican, the Playhoufe m Blackfuars, the Plajboufe 
m Whitefnars, the Playhoufe m Sahfbuiy Court 5 
the Cock Pit, and the Phoenix, 

We have here only fixteen, It is in fitted upon, 
however, that there was another, a matter, however, 
of no great moment, nor ought we to undeiflcmd 
that, though all thefe were built during the life time 
of Sh akespear. they were, therefore, built on his 
account, foi the Fouuue, the Theatre, and the Cur- 
tain, were erected between 1570 and 1580, the 
Fortune, according to fevcial writer, being the firft 
regular Enghfh theatre, though it is much more pio- 
buble to fuppofe u was the Theatre, from its name, 
which leeins to fuppofe that it was the only theatre. 

The term regular theatre ufed here is vague 
enough, foi theatres could not be called regular till 
they had feenes, an advantage none of thele boafted; 
though there cannot be a doubt but they bad at 
times Ionic fort of decorations, for thele, even at 
the nine of the Mytteues, are particular!) defenbed 
to in, and as to the Mafques, which were performed 
cat public weddings, and at court, there is no doubt 
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but the firfl architects and painters were employed 
to decorate them. 

It is 5 however, certain that matted walls, or ta- 
pefli) at beft, were all the decoiations then of the 
theatre-, and thefe the audience were to fancy gar- 
dens. towns, palaces, or whatever elfe the poet 
might think proper; bcfides which the peiformances 
were by day light, another draw- back on fiage 
effect, the neceflaiy deception of which was, of 
courfe, by this circumflance matcnall) injured. 

But the giand disadvantage, which mu ft have 
been a confiderable check to the genius of Shakes- 
pear, was that women’s characters were perfoimed 
bv men. It is evident that fiom this cncumftance 
he kept many of his female characters in the back 
ground, and even the performance of thofe which, 
ftom their conlcquence in the piece, were obliged 
to be prominent, muff have been ncceflauly inferior 
to what they would ha's c been had they been rcpie- 
fen ted by women. 

It will be fa id that this objectiori^rOlds good as 
to other authors as well as to Siiakespevr, and 
this is true, but. when m juflicc we aic obliged to 
allow his great fupenont) m point of meut, n will 
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operate on that vciy account in a much Wronger 
degiee to ins cliidd\ antage than any othci. 

The public were certainly glad enough to take 
things as the) found them, and the rage mild have 
been \ ei v high indeed at that time for dramatic en- 
tertamments when lb many thcatics, (o ill fuirufhed 
with c\eiy req uilitc but good plays could find 
means to exilt. 

As to actors* thev mud have been numerous in- 
deed. and. upon t onfidei ation, we cannot help credit- 
ing thev were performers of merit; fou as the), as 
well a^ the authors, mud ha\e found their chfadvan- 
tages in rafters for ornamented ceilings, plaflered 
walls for w nods, locks* and palaces, and lometimes 
neithei ceilings n%u wall> at alh for m the Inn yards 
they performed in the op, n an . rhere mud cei tamly 
ha\e been a great deal of the true Rofcian flu iT 
about the Enghlh attois at that time, for the leTs 
•they had to help them out, the more they had to 
defenfae. 

This merit will be the more eafily allowed when 
wc recollect that the Fngldh authors, like the Gic- 
cian, were alio actois; and that Sn AKEsph ah, {on- 
son, M^kstcv, and M \ a i o r , enfoi ced the effect 
of their Wirings by peilouating thole characters 
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they delineated. We know not their exact merits 
upon the ftage, and we have been told, by way of 
detiacuon, that Sn akespfar never attained a higher 
rank than the peifoimancc of the Ghoft m his own 
Hamlet , and this may be a vciy good argument 
with ihofe who eftimafe pans by their length I 
have feen G\u»icit peiform the Ghoft in Hamit t , 
a d T Ihouhl nut think it an unfau argument to fup- 
pnfe had G iinucKS merit preponderated on the 
fide of his v' riling, which pofterity may know, m- 
fiead of his acting which it cannot, that this very 
circumflance would be cited to prove the Euglifh 
Roscius a very mediocie actor 3 fo caieful are 
we befoie we allow 7 men too much merit. 

This confidcration does not weigh a feather in 
the argument. I cannot fay that Shakhspear was 
a capital actor, nor can any one demonllrate to me 
that he was a bad one. His leffon to the players in 
Hamlet fhews pretty clearly that he knew 7 what acting 
was; and it is not very likely that he would be either- 
fo ignorant or fo vam as unconfuoufly to write m 
this leiion a fatiie againft himfelf. At any ratept is 
impofliblebut that the aftiftance of the wnteis them- 
fclves mu ft have added material weight to the cele- 
biity of their pieces; and leally one cannot but be 
channed, even m the acting of the prefeiu day, ad- 
mirable as it ib fuppofed to be. when one fees now 
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and then a gleam of fenfe labouring to r.vffic its way 
through a “ congregation of va;:oii^/’ by means of 
winch film authors are uiifi cprelcntcd, nature tor- 
tured into every ihape but her own, and eafe and 
hmplicuy diflorted into affectation and caricature. 

It will not be eafily credited, as thcfe authors 
were alfo actors, that the profeffiovt of a (hamatic 
performer was not in great efimiation at that time; 
nay, it is not clear to me but that it was then in much 
greater repute than it is now, or ever will be again ; 
and tiie realbn is there was more giatitude in the 
treatment they received, and a higher admiration of 
men that the public confideredm polfeffion of talents 
fuperior to their own* 

On this account, as it has often happened in other 
countries, men of the firlt abilities, and in the higheft 
fituatioru, did not dilclain to become actors; for no 
tolerated profeffion is difgraceful unlefs the mem- 
bers them (elves di (grace it. Thofe of this deferip- 
tion who had talents them (elves, readily embraced 
it, thofe who had not readily encouraged talents in 
others. Sir Thomas More did not difdain to 
turn actor, fo little did he fear that the di ('repute of 
the profeffion could injure the morality of the man; 
and Tar let on, who was ready a licentious cha- 
racter, was, noverthelci's, on account of his merit 
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admired. and even honoured, till his profligacy flint 
him out of that focicty exactly as it mu ft have done 
out of any other. 

'There is another rcafon why the actors of that time 
mutl have been defervedly celebrated. Good ’write- 
ing requires good acting; and when have we wit- 
nelTcd fuch good writing as that of Gn a k fape a a ? In 
him we have come to the pet fee: t ion of the art. Have 
vo had any thing iincc that demands the exertion 
necclTary for the performance of Richard, Lear, 
Hamlet, O r h e l lo, Macb eti-i, and many other 
parts that the reader will point out to me ? Do not 
nineteen out of twenty actors chufe a character 
for their bill appearance from Siiaklspear? 
Why? Becaufe the merit of the author a (lifts the 
reputation of the actor, and thus we are obliged 
to go back to the matter of that time before we 
can ] he \v what the cxeiaons of afetors at that time 
rec | :m red. 

We are told by vaiious writers, decidedly, and 
without releive, that acting lias gradually declined 
from the time of Shakes pear, and that the art is 
loft, li u r b a g £, who was the original R i c n a r d the 
thiiJ, Lowin the fir It Hamlet, and Henry the 
eighth, and Ivlmpe, who was inimitable in the 
Clowns, are politively (aid to have as much fuxpaffed 
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II hit, L \cy, Mohuv, Siiattlral, and Cllm, 
u ho luceecded, as they did Bitter rox, and that 


let. 


If this be true, which, however, it is extiemdy 
difficult to vouch, the merit of an actor mu it ha\e 
been fuppofed to conhft at that Lime of all ihe foice 
and power neceffary to be allurned, in oidcr to give 
effect to the reprelentation of great characters, un- 
afiifted by thofe decorations which now frequently 
attract the public without acting at all; and, this 
admitted, it was the acting of Roscius, of /Esop, 
of thofe Mimes, of whole action done we aie told 
fuch piodigious things. 

In this cafe the Englifli ftage poffefTed the beft 
mciit of the Grecian, and the beft merit of the Ro- 
man , for it was fupported by actors of both forts* 
Siiakespear and the other authors gave to acting 
a Grecian polifh, following the fteps of JEschylus, 
and Burbage, Lowix, and the reft, made it a 
profeffion fingly, and emulated the Roman per- 
fection of Roscius and tEsop. 

Befides thefe, as fo many theatres exiflcd at 
that time, the number of actors muft have been im. 
menfe; but, as a minute enquiry into this would lead 
voi, nu Q 
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us only into conjecture, for, though a lamentable, 
one it is a certain fact that poltenty cares but little for 
that merit which docs not fubflantiate itlelf, I lhall 
leave this fubject till it can be better elucidated by 
a defeiiption of thofc plays and their leprefentation 
which to an aftomflnng number did great credit to 
the reign of James the firfi during the life of 
Shake »pear. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


51 ATE OF IITFK \i lKE AT THE DEATH OH 
FT IZABF-TII. 


As it always happens that, while improvement in 
any one ftudy is going fonvaid, a fenfiblc fympathy 
is felt in all the collatcial paits, fo it will be found 
m the prefent lnflancc that, while Siiakt^pf \r was 
improving the ftage, the relative aits were evciy 
where verging neaier to peifcction. 

Poetry, painting, and mufic, in the reign of 
Elizvbkth, began as if by gt neial content to 
throw off barbarifm ; and, though their various 
merits manifefled themfu.lv cs in different parts of 
Europe, the general effect was electric., and while 
the Mules feparately chofe refidence", the influence 
of all was diffufed from people to people. 

It \ i y. however, was the Ida. There the arts 
which had been fofteied under the aufpices of Leo 
the tenth, now began to gam decided pre-eminence# 
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Painting, however, which had reached to a fubiirns 
height, and rnufic which bad acquired polifh and 
refinement, feemed to keep their ground firmer than 
the ftand made by literature} which, after the won- 
derful Tasso, and the charming ’Guar ini, yielded 
to the influence of the fplendid talents and great 
gcmus poffcfled by poets of other nations. 

The Spaniards, with Cervantes at their head, 
began to grow very confpicuous in literature. Mal- 
herbe about this time taught the French how to 
write poetry, Mambrun gave their language every 
polifh that it could require fiom critical and gram- 
matical excellence, and thefe poets, Malherbe in 
particular, llampt a regulation and a criterion which 
overcame all the gothic barbanfm into which French 
erudition had been plunged, and refined it into that 
elegance and neat point for which it has “been fincq 
fo jufily celebrated. 

Engltfh erudition, at no time calculated for that 
which is light and fuperficial, but always for that 
which is folid and true, had imbibed nothing more 
of Italian flight, of Fiench point, of Spanifh farc'afm 
than ferved the purpofe of enforcing the neceflary 
end to which the argument in queftion tended. Ima- 
gery it bad wide and comprehenfive as the imagi- 
nations that produced it, but the flowers were not 
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born to decay, but to illuflrate truth and picture na- 
ture by the beauty of their colouring, and the l\vect> 
nefs of their odour. 

Should any one doubt this, let him range with 
Spencer’s Fairy Queen thiough all the wilds of 
fancy* the labyrinths of allegory, and the mazes of 
enchantment; and, as each new flight of imagination 
furprizes him into wonder and allomfhment, let it 
alfo convince him into virtue and truth. 

There would be no more difficulty by a review 
of the Shepherd's Calender to pronounce Spencer 
a fupenot padoial poet to Guar ini, or any other 
writer back to Theocritus, than to ptove Sn \kes- 
pear fuperior to any other dramatic author. Paiioral 
poetry has but one character; and, whether we rc- 
fort to ViRGjcl. to M a \ib run, Hi's imitator, or on- 
ward to any or all of thofe various penneis of felf 
evident truths who have written of hills and dales 
and fondly fancied themfelves poets, the objects 
muff be obvious, fimple, and natural, and thofe who 
have been fo fortunate, or rather ingenious to blend 
intereft, inculcate moral, and affoid pleafure, with- 
out infipidity, dullnefs s or puerility, a charge in which 
many eminent paftoral poets are unfomnutely in- 
volved, are certainly the belt writers of this def- 
cription, and, therefore, I lhall not helitatc to pro- 
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Bounce Spencer’s Shepherd's Ci lender , and Shakes- 
fear's As You L>kc It , the belt fpecimens, m their 
different characters, of this fpecxes of wuung*. 


* I know of nothing tnat has begot more contioverfy than this 
fubject. A hundred mftances may be cited, every one as ridiculous 
as the diiputc between Phillips and Porr, in w Inch the latter gen- 
tleman, with lus vtfual anogant modefiy, pretends to praife his rival 
that the w orld may extol him, at the fame tune when Gay's P aftorals 
which were better than thofe of cither Pope or Phillips, were 
little heeded, and all to prove that reideis in geneiaJ are taken in by 
fluk nonUnfe and the molt ofTenfivc puenl.ty, marly becaufe the 
jmgle of the rlnmc cr privates the car The famous ballad of Shen- 
stone, who, if he had imitoied Spencer as clofely in every thing 
elfe as he did in the SchooFrniftrefs, would have held a higher re- 
putation, has a poorer recommendation to public favour than any 
thing which ever obtained it, and this »s faying a great deal, witnefe 
the following parody <( On my banks aie all furmfhed with bees,” 
w hicli is juA as good and not a whit more * idiculons than the original ; 

My hives are all furmfhed with bees, 

Quickfet hedges my fences adorn, 

My woods aie all croudcd with trees, 

And my fields 5 ellow over with corn, 

J feldom have found any trues. 

Of fucli ufe are my harrow and plough, 

In nr, oiclmd grow apples and pears, ' 

In mj dan \ thcie’s rrulK fiom tlie cow. 

Had the ballad, of which th s is part of a paiody, never been 
published, thefe Jmes might have flood w 4 th nine readers out of ten 
for good paftoral poetrv, for the images are as true, as appropriate, 
and as mterefting as m the origmal ; but as unfortunately they con- 
tain only a reprefentabon of well k no wn objects mciely noheed-and 
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We have feen 5 under the aufpices of Buck- 


not wrought upon, nobody cares a halfpenny for the fhepheid’s 
picturefque retreat, and the poetry finks into quaintneis and puerility. 
If he had fliewn how he trafficked with his honey, and that with the 
money it produced he brought up a growing family, or folaced m 
ftged parent ; how his fences ferved to defcribe him a worthy mem- 
ber of facial life by parting off his poifeffions from thole of his neigh- 
bour, and, therefore, preventing depredations on either fide, how his 
trees yielded him firing and timber for ufe and profit, and kindly 
formed a (hade when fatigue courted him to repofe- Had he, in 
fliort, fhewn the comforts derived from his little harveil, the fruit 
of his mduftfy ; the advantage of his harrow and plough, and other 
agricultural inventions; the cyder, the perry, the butter, the cheefe, 
and other blefiings fpringing front the produce of. his orchard and his 
dairy. Then would the feigned character of the pea Cant have fpokeri 
the beauty of the poet, and given the fmiple/1 of thefe objects a valua- 
ble interdt, But this is feldom the cafe, even with the bed writers; 
and, for readers, it-h inconceivable' ho-5^ the .corrected undedlandings 
are too often deceived into admiration by mere found. A gentle- 
man of throng genius, fimftied education,, and true poetic fancy, who 
has long given up writing for no other reafon than becaufe after 
taking unwearied pains, he could not meet with a liberal book- 
feller, wrote a burlefqtre pa litoral which is dark nonlenfe from be- 
ginning to end, and yet it lias been greatly admired as excellent 
poetry. I have heard feveral peffons whole- iinderdandings rank 
high in the opinion of „the world, fpealc in rapture of the follow- 
ing lines , 

But hark what odours whifper in the wind 1 

Does Sol defeend, or is my D/Ejlia kind? 

Avoid her look, thefefs magic in her eye ; 

Take-heed ye mountains, if ye gaze ye die. 

Thele whifpering odours, falling funs, gazing mountains, are, 3 
Tejry fm.dl fpedmen of the iaifs images this poem contains, and yet 
there i$'fcafcely an imputed beauty in palloral poetry, from Theo- 
q&xtvs to Seen st one, that it does not fuccehfully ridicule. 
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hurst, Berners, fir Thomas More, and others, 
onward to fir Philip Sidney, what ftrenuous 
efforts were made to encourage literature m all 
its branches. Divinity had its advocate in Hales, 
who was a found moralifl, and a good poet; who 
was loved and followed in his life time, and whofe 
works were publifhed, after his death, under the 
title of Golden Remains of Mr. John Hales. King, 
whofe pulpit orations were of that fenfible and con- 
vincing kind that graced the doctrine they recom- 
mended, was alfo a very populous churchman. King 
James ufedto call him ct the Prince of Preachers,” 
and lord Coke is faid to have been fo charmed with his 
oratory, that he both declared him the beft fpeaker 
he ever heard, and made his manner the model of 
his own imitation. 

Hall, who was a very accomplifhed poet as 
well as a lettrned and fenfible divine, ferved not 
only the caufe of the church but literature in ge- 
neral; for, while his writings, under the title of 
Meditations , improved the mind, enlarged the un- 
derftanding, inculcated the duties of religion, and 
defcribed the beauty of virtue, proving, that mo- 
defty, meeknefs, and piety, which he practifed, his 
Satires, which arc full of admirable point, enlivened 
the imagination, and expofed the deformity of vice, 
to the derifion and contempt iu which he himfelf 
held it, 
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Over\li, who is faid to have been the beft 
flholaftic divine this country ever produced, was a 
mod flrenuous and fuccefsful champion lot this 
great caufe; and, that he might prove his utility as 
a citizen as well as a fcholar, he has earneftly at-* 
tempted, in his Convocation book, to fhew that our 
duty to temporal government fprings out of our duty 
to fpiiitual government; a pofmon that a divine has 
furely a right to maintain, for an union between fa- 
cial and religious obligation is certainly the moll 
laudable thing that can be generally recommended* 
becaufe, out of the fpint of that opinion Hides the 
belt confequenccs attendant on fociety. 

Many other learned and elegant writers treated 
this great theme, at that peiiod, with the becoming 
dignity and profound knowledge it demanded; and 
their abilities were propc*!) called into action at this 
particular moment, when f> many bigots and ca- 
fuifts joined to decry the PiotefUnt religion that 
had been fa nobly though lo recently eilablifiied. 
The difciples of Bon nor and M yry had yet their 
advocates, and the embers of thofe flies, fo alarming 
to goodnefs and fo fhocking to humanity, that had 
been kindled in Smithfield, feemed now and then to 
emit a faint warning that without eircumfpcction the 
flames might again revive, 
voi. m. it 
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As a government ellabliffied on the firm bans or 
a mild and tolerant religion, feemed bell calculated 
for a rational and moderate people, which the En- 
glilh in this reign became, the protection of pro- 
perty of courfe began to be more equitably re- 
gulated. Many extraordinary men lent their aflift- 
ance to complete a work fo effentially neceflary to 
the benefit of focicty, and many difficulties were got 
over, and much obfeunty cleared up in the old laws, 
as well as many admnable amendments introduced 
in the new. 

Cowell, born the fame year with Shakespear, 
whole ftudy was not confined to the ecclefiaftical 
laws, which branch he particularly profeffed, very 
meritorioufiy attempted at a Amplification of them 
all ; which, when we confider that the law's are in- 
explicable at this day, mull have been a pretty 
arduous talk. He wrote a book called The In- 
terpreter , wherein he pointed out the fignification of 
all law teims that had been ufed or authorized pre- 
vious to that time; and he wrote a book of Injhtutcs 
in the manner of J u st i n i an, which was confidered 
as a work of great meat. 

Sir John Davies was another liw luminary of 
confidei able celebrity, who wrote found arguments 
on jurilprudence, and good poetry ; two purfuits that 
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have feldom united in one man. His oratory Teems tq 
have been of that clear convincing fort for which lord 
Mvnsfield was fo propel ly admired, and, indeed* 
the chief jufticcfhip of the King’s Bench would have 
been the appropriate vehicle for the exercife of his 
talents, but unfortunately foon after his appoint- 
ment to that high ftatiuii he died fuddenly. 

Loid Cokc, whofe great name (lands fo high in 
cfhmation for law learning, enlightened the reign of 
Elizabeth. He was fo indefatigable in the pur- 
fuit of his labours, which \vc ie eminent and merit- 
onous, u might be laid of him as of C.esvr, that 
he thought nothing done while there was any thing 
left to do. “ His learned and laborious woiks on 
41 the laws," fays a writer, cs will be admired by judi- 
cious pofteritv while Fame has a trumpet or any 
u breath to blow therein.” His labour, however 
various and extraordinary as they weie, in no way 
fell (hoi t of the vaiicty and Angularity of his for- 
tunes, which were an alternate rotation of power and 
di-fgrace; not fo much in the reign of Elizabeth, 
whom he calls the fountain of juftice and the life of 
the law, but afterwaids when J>\mes came to the 
throne, who ufed to fay, fo well did Coke manage 
to repair ill fortune, that 66 he always fell on lu$ 
legs like a cat.” 


R 2 
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Other great men, whole eminent abilities added 
luftre to the laws of their country, in this reign, 
might with great propnety be here enumerated. 
Their merit, indeed, wants no other cntenon to 
prove it than us being able to keep a refpectabla 
ftand at the time when Bacon dignified human 
natuie. 

This wonderful character, whofe eulogiura 
every body has attempted and nobody has been 
competent to effect, fee ms to have been born to 
give a prccifc and accurate diitinction to the high 
office ofi Lord Chancellor. His expanded ideas, 
his penetrating judgment, and ids cubical know- 
ledge of caufes and effects, gave him an innate and 
fixed comp) ehenhon of general equity, lus compe- 
te icy to diiecrn the errors he cancelled or corrected 
in qucftions of phdofophy, and all thofe other fub. 
jects which his g» eat genius fo untverfally embraced, 
taught him with the fame accuracy to determine 
between deution and redrefs; that difficult dif- 
Unction which cannot be made but by a found bead, 
and an uptight heart. 

In r my province I can only fpeak generally of 
B,acqn; otheiwife I Ihould have unfeigned plea- 
fure in paying my feeble tubute of admiration due 
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to the talents of fo exalted a genius. Fortunate!/ 
the wot Id would anticipate ev\ry (/liable, weie it 
ever (o tiue or ever fo (hong, that I could poffibly 
write on this gteat fubjcct. His works, that 
grace the hbianes of die learned, will be the bed 
ted of his high reputation winch are allowed, by the 
literati of all Ebiioiu, to the e\ dialling honour 
of this nation, to have llampt him the full uiid mod 
extraoidmaiy umvenal genius the woild lies pio- 
duced. 

Hiftory, that minor of the lives and actions of 
good and bad men, let up as the object of imitation 
or detelUtion of the wile and vntuous, was as induf- 
ti loudly and as learnedly treated as divinity, or law, 
during the reign of Elizabeth. Speed, with 
great judgment am] unwearied application, detected 
the errors of his predecellois, and expoled the fu- 
tile and fanciful conjectures of Geofrly, of Mon- 
mo u in, and William, of Malmsbury, m a 
mod fenfible and happy manner. His opinions 
alfo concerning other luftorians are given with no 
Ids good fenfe than deference ; and. for the ma- 
teuals he was able to collect* and coniidenng tire 
uncertainty of events of which at that time nothing 
but a \cry imperfect account could be obtained, 
his Chronicles of England contain a fund of infor- 
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mation, which, from circurnfiances, and on com- 
pariforj, bear ftrong refcmblancc to authenticity. 

Stow has done more than Speed. He took 
up hr'lory m a very mtereflmg way , for, befuies his 
Ckromcks of England , which traverfe a large field, 
his Survey of London has rendered his hiftoucal in- 
telligence more intereftmg by confining the fuhject 
to its proper feeue of action. His researches into 
antiquity have turned out very valuable materials 
for other authors to woik upon, and } et thofe au- 
fchois have had io little candour, or gratitude, that I 
have fecn the works of feme of them who, mftead 
of allowing the merit of thofe they were glad to 
imitate, have only deplored, that the antiquary 
Stow, and the hutonan Speed, wme both taylors* 

Daniel, poet laureat to queen Eli zab eth, 
was the firfl who began to give hifioiy a proper 
polifih as well as a neceffaiy perfpicuity. Daniel 
had a good deal of the poet in him, and the actions 
of the great and good are belt dehveied fiom a 
poetic mmd. His relations of facts aie buef and 
pointed, and his obfervations, both political and 
moral, inform and entertain. 

But thefe, however, as well as others had boafted 
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a preceptor in hiuory of wonderful talents and en- 
dowments; a man whole cleaineB, fotce, and na- 
tural elegance, had long given lull re to erudition. 
This will be acknowledged what I fav that I mean 
15 ■ oil a nan, that mixture of Sallust and Livy, 
who united brevity and perfpicuity with grace 
and politencf', and whom Daniel fee ms to have 
copied on this account. 

Buchanan was much honoured in other coun- 
tries as well as in Scot l an d, where he was born; 
and even Muvil, his cotemporary and rival, who 
e Spoil fed opposite opinions, who was the firm and 
faith! ul adherent of Mary Queen of Scots, which 
mifguided woman, had not her weaknefs led her to 
liften to the advice of lefs able and lets honourable 
counfeTors, might have cfcaped all her misfortunes, 
was nor averfe to do every jufiice to the fame and 
talents of Buchanan. 

Added to all the other admirable qualities pof- 
fefTed by Buchanan, he w&s celebrated for the 
charms of his converfation, in winch he feems to 
have emulated the Greeks, for his obfervations were 
fhort, nervous, and pointed; full of truth, know- 
ledge. and experience ; and might, had they been 
collected, have made a complete firing of apo- 
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tV»'T>ris. His fimphcity, however, and deference 
Jed him into an attention to others more auful than 
htmfelf, who impofed upon his credulity, efpecially 
in religious matters. 

By this means, though his fidelity remained un- 
fbaken, he relied at laft in his writings too much 
on the opinions of others ; and, thefe having been ad- 
vanced too fiequcnrly to injure his reputation, he fub- 
fmbcd to the diminution of his oun confequence, 
little fufpccting he was the dupe of an impofition 
Yihich he liimfelf would have difdamed to pracufe. 

This and his popularity, lowered him defervedly 
in the judgment of the learned, for he giew carelefs 
and adopted any vulgar opinion fo it ferved to pro- 
em e him tempoiary admiration. Shewing that, dif- 
ficult as it is to attain fame, ’tis much more difficult 
to preferve it. The mod unfriendly. however, of 
his flatterers, who poifoned the chalice of praife 
thev r held up to him for his refrcfhment, and the 
mod inveterate of his more honeft, becaufe more 
open enemies, have never, either by refined infinua- 
tnm, or entious affcrtion, been able to withhold 
from him the impartial award of poflenty t\hich has 
confirmed him a fiim plnlofopher, an elegant hif- 
toriaii, a perfect moiahft, and a good man. 
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But, if thofe already mentioned beget our 
warmeft praifc, and demand the admiration of 
polienty, what fhall we fay when we conuder that 
this age alfo boafted the advantage of Hooker’s 
incomparable merit; that exquifite improver of the 
Englifh language, of whom Pope Clement the 
eighth faid, <6 this man. indeed, deferves the praife 
of an author. His books will get reveience by 
c • age; for there is in them fuch feeds of eternity* 
cs that they will continue till the iaft fire fliall de- 
tc vour all learning.” 

Again, commanded by juflice and truth, we can- 
not pafs by fir Walter Raleigh; that great man, 
no lefs extraordinary for his eminent talents, than 
his unmeritted misfortunes; who, in proportion as 
he enlightened" and inftructed the world, experienced 
its ingratitude. lie defeated the Spanilh Armada, 
difeovered a new country, and, as a warrior and a 
ftatefman, did his nation the mo ft fingular and im- 
portant fervices, and in return was ftript of his pre- 
ferment, loaded with ignominy, and condemned to 
die as a traitor. 

The delight of his life being the good of his 
fellow cieaiures, he employed his time m the tower, 
where, after being reprieved, which was a fufiicient 
vol. hi, s 
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indication of bis innocence, he was many years con- 
fined, in exploring the deepeft recedes of literature. 
All fubjects were alike to him, epiftles, poetry, war, 
navigation, geography, politics, philofopby, and 
hiftory, came with new luftre from his defcriptive 
pen. 

At length, his philanthropic and meritorious fesr- 
vices having been felt and acknowledged, and the 
times ^demanding a more active excrcife of fuch 
brilliant talents, he was called again into action 5 
when, with the benignity and forgetfulnefs of injury 
only native in a great mind, he loft his anger in his 
patriotifm, and ruflied to fuccourhis country. He 
atchieved wonders, affifted by his fon, who had the 
melancholy glory of lofmg his life like another 
Marcus, fighting gallantly by the fide of his 
father. 


But the more brilliant his career, the more the 
fun of his glory engendered the venom of malignity* 
Were the circumftance not upon record it would 
not be believed ; that a nation fo full of fplendid 
reputation, fo celebrated for impartial juftice, fhould 
fo deface the monuments of its fame as to facrifice 
the hero who -reared them. Sir Walter Ra- 
jtciGH, being complained of to a weak king by an 
infidious foe, was given up to injuftice for having 
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ferved his country ; and, when nothing could touch 
his life upon this unwoithy accufation, that the 
meafure of his injuries might be full, and the flan- 
dercus and envious might be glutted and gratified, 
he was beheaded for that foimei fuppolcd crime, 
of which his innocence had been honourably ma- 
nifelted by a full pardon, and which pardon had beet* 
confirmed and ratified by an important and digni- 
fied command in the fervicc of his countiy 

I cannot wind up my account of hiflorians at 
this period without mentioning the celebrated 
Camden, who we may remember was preceptor 
to Jon son, and who feems to have flogged into 
him all that learning and ill nature for which he was 
fo remarkable. Britannia is defervedly a work of 
great reputation. The origin, manners, and law’s 
of the ancient Britons are there well deferibed and 
fenfibly commented on. 

This Englifh Paufanius, as he has been called, 

* It is vciv Material to the reputation of Eli/, \beth, to notice 
that this ignominous and difgiacetul ffam to regal dignity did not 
happen m hei itign. JR.a.li:igh was not the only great chaiaeter 
whole reputation, that had been fullered under her genial influence, 
chilled into night and winter when the Am of her patronage went 
dUwn, and the indelible difgrace of potting tlm extraordinary man 
undeforvedly to death is only oik icpioachtul fttgma, among many 3 
that attached to j and that funk the aits into gi adual inaction* 

S 2 
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took unwearied pains to celebrate all that was 
worthy, valiant, and great in the annals of his coun- 
try; and, at the fame time that he excited emulation 
in young minds, he formed them for great under- 
takings; for he was mailer of Wcflminller fchool, 
whence have lfTued fo many divines, law) crs, war- 
riors, and flau Imcn His opinions were proudly 
lo >ked up to* and his learning, his judgment, his 
uiiverfal knowledge, and the difeharge of his pro- 
feffional duties, piocured him the protection of his 
fovereign, the allocation of the great, and the ad- 
miiation of the literati, who dignified him by the 
appellation of the great Camden. 

Going on I might inftance George Carew, 
earl of To'i ness, who wrote the ILjlory of the Wars 
in Inland, be Tides collecting fevcral Chronologies, 
Letters, Charters, and Monuments, in four large 
xnanufcript volumes, which are dill in the Bodleian 
I ib mv at Oxford, and Sir George Carew, bro- 
tl r o lord Totness, who was employed on em- 
bdfhes from England to the courts of Poland 
and France, whence he collected many hiftorical 
paiticulars which he introduced into a work ad- 
drelled to James the firft, though wntten and pub- 
Uflicd ouguidlly m the reign of Elizabeth, called 
A Relation of the State of France, with the Characters 
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of Henry the Fourth , and the principal Perfons of 
that Cuu>t. 

Bat, to wave all thofe branches ofliterature. for 
indance philofophy,in which, befide thofe mennoned 
and many others, Adamson confpicuoufly flionc ; 
who was to the philosophers of France what 
Newton was afterwauk to Descar n s. He eh 
caped the mafiacie of Paris, on the Feaft of St. 
Bartholomew, by miracle, having been con- 
cealed 111 a houfe, the mafter of which was thrown 
into the ftrect and dafked to pieces for having fiicl- 
tered the Proteflants. Adamson was archbilhop 
of St. An dr fws, and a great promoter of the works 
of L indsay, with whom he was joined 111 an im- 
portant coinmiffion, fo that the enmity among the 
chuichmen, that Linds\y drew down on him by 
his fatmeal writings, was in no refpect imputable to 
or convived at by Adamson. 

Putting by phyfic, rhetoric, the mathematics, 
and all the relative literary ftudies, I fhall fimOi this 
fubject by briefly touching on poetry, of which, 
fpeakmg generally of the fubject, I know not if 
Spencer was not king. At any rate he felt him- 
felf a ‘fhonarch ; but being no more than poetically 
fo, and, therefore, not able literally to command 
any fubjects, he was determined figuratnely to jeign 
over more than all the monarchs of the earth. Thus 
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whole legions of fairies, goblins, and mongers ap- 
peared and difappeared at a'ftroke of that poetic fcep 
tre his pen. Palaces, temples, and enchanted cables 
were built in the compafs of a diftich ; and, to make 
the empire large enough for its inhabitants, the 
whole regions of fancy were chofen for his feenes of 
action. Thefe with great felicity, he wrought to the 
wifeft and bed of purpofes ; and in the rewards and 
pumfhments of his different fubjects, according to 
their virtues and vices, he has given a fyitem of 
morality that will evei be an ornament to poberity. 
This moralily is particularly advantageous by being 
conveyed in a ftile of the mod brilliant fancy and 
mod perfect truth. 

Ilis genius has been the admiration of all thofe who 
can feel and difernmnate; and what defects may be 
found in him were attributable only to the early 
times he wrote in; all that barbarifm having not yet 
been cleared away in which they were found by his 
predeceffor Chaucer, in whole Heps he tiod; but 
being poddfed of more exalted abilities, he fliewed 
the great diftinction of genius by improving upon 
mind, rather than manner; for Srr.\-ctR manifeded 
all the gicat foul of Chaucer, without deigning 
fet vilely to confine hirnfdf to the contracted and 
narrow limits to which that great man had fub- 
mitted : though, perhaps, more from neceflity than 
inclination. 
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The foitunes of Spencer were truly poetical; 
they icfcmbled an April day, and were alternately 
chequered by clouds and funfhme. It is true he 
wore a lauicl crown, but it was fo barren, that it 
did not b'car, for a confidoiable time, afingle leaf; 
and when his affairs mended, it was more owing to 
the fbliulations of thofc individuals to whom he 
he was delervedly dear, than to his own pcrfonal 
merit. 

Oueen Eiizabctii, who accorded him his 
witiienng laurel, at length, by many felicitations, 
a< corded lmn alfo what enabled him fora time to 
live comfoitably. Of this, however, this king 
was dirpoffelfed, and died in all the grief of low 
fostune and dif appointment. He has left, however, 
queen who fo Tweedy fings his depaited merits, 
that the mifts of prejudice being now removed, his 
fame will live when thole who have fince attempted 
to endanger it, by vexatious cavilling, ate for- 
gotten. 

Shakespeare talents having been aimed wholly 
confined to dramatic poetry, it will be unneceiTary 
to infill on them in this digreffive pait of the work, 
their influence claiming full notice m its body? of 
which they compofe t);e vitals. Jon son alfo and 
the reft of the dramatic writers, for reafons feme- 
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thing akin to thcfc, need not be mentioned ; and it 
would be repetition to tpcuk of Daniel* Raleigh* 
Sidney, or Fapuax. I (hall, therefoie, content 
my (elf with winding up the lubject of literature in 
geneidl by icmaiking, that, taking it in all points of 
view, I do not fay the annals of the woild cannot 
produce an era m which exifled fo much collective 
inciit. but I think it out of doubt that no other age 
can boufl tlncc Inch men as Bacon, Shaklspear, 
and SiTNCiK. 
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PAIjx 1 IiSG, 


This art which is faid to have arifen among the 
Egyptians, and 'which, as- in almofl every oihei :'■&» 
fiance, the Greeks carried to perfection, was known 
later in England to any extern or degree of ex- 
cellence than in any other civilized country. 

It. is doubtful whether we can with any propriety 
pin our faith on the accounts of the very ancient 
painters. If we were to take implicitly what we are 
told to believe, we Ihoukl place Apelles, and 
X luxes, by the tide of Co rhegio, Raphael* 
and Rev molds but this is impoffible. The very 


* ft Is rldiukms to think of what has been Ltid of the ancient 
painters, ussi & uied ;• to fay that /It a t ha h was an angel com- 
pared to the ’ modern .painrers, bin an af> .'compared to the ancients. 
Xiyshe.jM -.place- t.he.a8m»b-a mult be falfe and contemptible ; but, 
were it true, neither Fu css In nor any other could po.ffib.ly produce 
VOI, III, T 
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colours could have flatly contradicted fo abfurd a 
belief; befides, as painting is the very art which can 
never attain complete perfection, nature being ini- 
mitable, it cannot poflibly be, that m the barbarous 
age in which. Alex an der maffacred fomany peace- 
able ftrangers, whofe tciritories he laid in lums.and 
%vhofe comfort he deftroyed, to gratify a frantic and 
ufelefs ambition, that painting, which is a fober, ftu- 
dious art, and which can only thrive in civilized foil, 
could have attained any perfection, in fpight of the 
Itory of the birds and the cm tain, or the famous fay- 
ing that there were two Alexanders one invinci- 
ble, fprung from the loms of Philip, and the 
other inimitable produced from the pencil of 
Ape l les. 

This cannot be better confiimed than by what 
actually happened in Italy; where, previous to 
the incurfions of the barbarians, painting flourifhed 
to, perhaps, a higher degree of reputation than 


any proof of it, for what did they ci do we knew of the ancients by 
they mean Apelles, Zeuxis, and tho reft but by hearfay. 
Sculpture, let'Jnns iurther into poftciit), may be known. Phidias 
■ and P&axi teles we, perhaps, l«ne feme veftiges of. Stone and 
marble do not change colour, and they grow perfect among chil- 
dren of Gusto by bemg mutilated, but what amateur, however 
invulnerable to impofmon, can ibew us a painting in high prefer- 
vatior, for that is the cant, of the fame early date; 
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poetry. In the latter times of the republic, and 
under the firft emperors, Rome had confideiable 
mailers; but, when the barbarians, with almoft as 
much ferocity as Alexander and his army, in- 
undated Italy, painting, fo far from boalling a 
fingle Apelles, flirunk into nothing and was re- 
duced to its pnmpj -e elements. 

In the age of Julius the fecond, and Leo the 
tenth, it began again to revive, and this revolution 
has given rife to the diftinction of ancient and mo- 
dern painting; the firft comprehending the Greek 
and Roman painters, and the other that fet who 
formed themfelves into fchools, and from whom 
alone, to fay the truth, we have a right to date the 
perfection of this art. So that the ufual mode o? 
evprefiing ouifelves, according to this, is a perver- 
sion of the original meaning; for we confidcr the 
painters who began to flourifh under Leo the tenth 
as the ancients, which is in point of fact perfectly 
right; for, however, the art might befoie have been 
exercifcd to the admiration of thole who were not 
civilized enough to judge of fo elegant a ftudy, 
and, however, it might have branced into pauial 
ftreams ir Greece and R o m t , there was no fource, 
no fountain head till it collected itfelfm Italy. 

Cimabue in the thirteenth century ^vith infinite 
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diligence collected the materials of painting, the 
very idea of which had then flirunk ml" djfcumy; 
and the difficulty with which he obtffi ied a very 
flight knowledge of what the au had been in 
Crei cl i*. quite enough to fhew. that what we 
pretend to know of it at piclent is badt upon a 
lhallow foundation indeed. 

Some Florentines fecondcd the labours of Ci- 
MABUE, and to fo good a purpofe, that, though 
rude in the profeffion themlelves. they knew fo well 
the elements of it that their fdiolars foon became 
celebrated; the perfection of painting, therefore, 
may be dated from the latter pau of the fifteenth 
century, at which time Andrea Pfrocchio was 
the mailer of Leon arda de Vinci, Pietro Pn- 
fcUGiNo of Raphael U&BiNjand Ghirlandaio 
of Michael Angelo. 

Soon after this, as all the world knows, paint- 
ing took fuch ftrides towards perfection; that, 
owing to the fchools thefe great men eftablifhed, 
Ange l o having fet up his at F lorence, Raphael 
at Rome, and Vinci at Milan, it was carried to 
a pitch of excellence from which connoifeuts infill 
it has ever fince been on the decline. 

Certainly the talents of Leonarda de Vinci 5 
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whore fludy was to diffufe that merit lie fo eminently 
poffeffed, who was the painter’s preceptor, and the 
favourite of kings, by this time had made their 
rightful impreffion. Michael Angelo, who was 
considered as the greateft defigner that ever exited, 
and acknowledged to know anatomy more perfectly 
than any man in the world, who fought perfection 
in folitude, and of whom it was laid that painting 
was jealous and required the whole man to her lie If, 
by this time had added wonder to curiofity. 

It is extraordinary that this great man was equally 
remarkable in painting, fculpture and architecture, 
and befidcs was a good poet. His ftatues, though few, 
were, however, admirable. His paintings were nu- 
merous, and are fo well known that it would be an 
infulr to his memory, and the taite of the conofcenti, 
to deferibe their beauties, and his fame as an archi- 
tect will remain while there is any veflage of St. 
Peter’s at Rome *, St, John’s at Florence, the 
Capitol, the Farnefe Palace, or his own houfe. 


4 I mufl here give another proof how very mdefimte all after* 
tions are as to hUtorical facts. Able authors infill that Michael 
A sg&lq buUt Sf./P^TER’s time that they as 
pofitiveiy mM it was built by Raph xi exprefs command' 

Of Leo :t he tenth. Perhaps -my- wife ft way would have been to have 
funk both alien ions, but I thought it t he ulreft conduct to let them 
go as they are that my renters may judge; fur diem&ivcs. 
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Raphael who deferves, perhaps, even ftrongcr 
praife than his gieat c otemporancs had alfo to the 
other vatious perfections of painting added the 
graces. He has been (f y led the Pnnee of Painters 
and the divine Raphael. 

Du Frlsnoy fays, fpcaking of this wondciful 
man that 44 he furpaffed all modern painters,” fl ill 
adhering to the old dilhnction of making the Greeks 
the ancients, '• beiai'fc he poffelfed more of the 
4 - excellent paits of painting than any other ; and 
44 it is believed that he equalled the ancients, ex* 
44 cepting that he defigned not naked bodies with 
44 fo much learning as Michael Angelo; but 
44 his gufto of de'ign is puicr, and much better. 
44 lie painted wnh not fo good, fo full, and fo 
44 graceful a manner, as Corrlgio; nor has he 
any thing oF the contrail of the lights and fhadows, 
44 or fo ftrong and free a colouring, as Titian; 
44 but he had without comparifon a better difpofition 
44 sn his pieces, than either Titian, Corregio, 
4! Michael Angelo, or all the left of the fuc- 
44 ceeding painters to our days. His choice of atti. 
44 tudes of heads, of ornaments, the futtablenefs of his 
44 drapery, his manner of defigntng, his varieties, his 
44 contrails, bis expreflions, were beautiful in per- 
44 fection ; but above all, he poffeffed the graces in 
44 fo advantageous a manner, that he has never ftnCe 
4 * been equalled by any other." 
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The fchool of thefe three great maflers con. 
firmed the reign of painting fo completely, that it 
could not but be diffufed for ever through the 
voi Id, forcxclufive of the great number of pupils 
they turned out, thofe fchools at length grew into a 
ly Hematic eliabhfliment under the Caracci, who, 
added to their own refpecttve incuts, have rendeied 
their names lllultrious by complimenting the world 
with fuch painters as Guido, Domeniciiino, and 
Lan franco ; thus continuing the fludy of painting 
in its molt finiflied and perfect flyle altnofl up to 
the pieient time. 

The influence of this art by this time was felt in 
remoter countries. Albert Du her, began to 
altomfh Germany, Ho miens, or Holbein, 
Switzerland, and Lucas, Holland. France, 
and Flanders had their painters, and England 
felt a reflected glow from this warmth that difFufed 
itfclf through the Continent, which kindled foon 
into a fue under the influence of fir Thomas 
More, who introduced Holbein to Henry the 
eighth 

Th;s intioductson was very finking, and exh.bits a ceitain 
pioo. tbit before that tune patrtnia bad arrived to no petpection in 
fc.Nc.HND. St Thom is Morj luvved the king >o an entetta n- 
wieut ; and, m the rre„t bail of ins houfe, hung up all the iavoume 
pictures of njLir.N, dunofea .n the J» dtc advantageous fituatwos 
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Aftcr"the arrival of Holbein, painting began 
to be better known in England; and during the 
reign of Elizabeth the names and productions of 
Hlmskirk, v ho fhidted at Rome, and modelled 
himfclf upon the Italian fchool, and who, though 
not very defervedly, was called the Raphael of 
Holland and Bred cel, whofe drawings arc faid 
to be fo correct that they cannot be copied, began 
to be known. 

E lsh ei mlr whofe pictures are geneilly fmali 
landfeapes, hiftorics, or candlelight pieces with 
figures, and which are fo remarkable for the pro- 
digious labours and pains he beftowed upon them 
that they are fo highly c (teemed as only to be found 
in the cabinets of princes, was alfoa name that found 
its way into the court of Elizabeth. 

But Otho Venius the matter of Rubens 
brought the tattc of the Enghfh for painting much 
forwaidcr than it has been before. He ftudied at 


they could be placed. The king was fo delighted with the pictures 
that he requeued to know it the aiuft was edive, and if an\ money 
would tempt him to refide m hu couit, Tins was the effect fir 
Thomas wilhed the pictures to produce. Holbein was intro- 
duced to the king, who took him into Ins fcrv^ce, and recommended 
lum to the nobility, and thus it is that we have fo many oiiginal 
paintings of Hqlbun in this country. 
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Rome paiticularly under Zuchero, and afterwards 
returned to Antwerp, where he ornamented the 
principal churches with his paintings. He had 
many tempting offers both from France and En- 
clamd to leave his native country, but could never 
be prevailed upon; they were, therefore, obliged to. 
He content with his pictures, which it may be ealily 
conceived, as they filmed Rubens, were admirable 
objects of imitation for the painters of a country, 
in which the art was yet in its infancy as to its na- 
tive artills. 

That it was known, however, and that very uni- 
vcrfally, cannot be doubted; for we are generally 
given to underftand that no lefs than fifteen thou land 
Flemilh artills of different descriptions were fettled 
in London at the death of Henry the eighth , and 
as at the head of the painters we have leen Hol- 
bein the principal fupport at that time of the 
Flemilh fchool, it is impoffible but the art of paint- 
ing muft have been greatly admired, and of courfe 
imitated. 

This importation of Flemilh artills continued 
thioughout the whc^le reign of Elizabeth; and 
by tliis means, at fecond hand, the Enghlh had the 
fatisfaumn of becoming acquainted with the works 

VOL, ill, u 
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of Guido, Titian, Julio Romano, and Cos.- 
regio; and, as many noblemen and ambafladora 
had alfo imported pictures from Italy, neither 
Raphael nor his cotemporaries were altogether 
unknown in Encland. 
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CHAP X. 


MUSIC. 


•Having already taking up the fubject of Guido 
Aretinf., with a view to {hew that his difeoteries 
were the improvement, not the invention of mufic, 
I {hall now fpcak of that theme, on which I always 
dwell with fo much plcafure, by watching its pro- 
grefs onward from that period to the death of 
of Elizabeth*. 


* Thcte are four gic it men of the name of Aretint The fijfl 
Cuido, is this inventor of mufic as he has been called. The fecond, 
Leonard, \\ is celebiated foi eloquence, and had thelevioids foi an 
epitaph 11 Since the death of Leonard hiftoiy is in mourning', 
eloquence is become mute. The Greek and Latin Mnfes cannot 
forbear iheddmg teaio ” The third, Francis, was a great 
teacher, and futh an expounder oflaw that he was called tlie Prince 
oi Subtiltit!*. He hid fuch a vivacity of gemus that his wit be- 
came a proveib. The fomih, Pi tfr, was famous foi his fatmcal 
writ.ng*. He was fo bold as to venture invectives againft kings; 
and, it lU'.on this account that he got the title of the Scorn gc of 
Prince*. He picqued hmifclf on his lampoons, and laid that they 
did more good to the woild than feimons, and tips udgment as his 
&hre kept morality in \itw, obtained ; but it at kill led him intc^li, 

U 2 
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I have (hewn already that mufic is very ancient 
in this count. y; but, that there may be no conteft 
as to what it was any where before Aretine, or in 
what manner its influence was conveyed to the 
heart, 1 fhall now only take it up fiom his time, 
and keep to this fpot, except any allufions fhould 
be necelfciry to throw a light on the fubject. 

Chnfhanity introduced mufic into E.nGlakd. 
Cfi In tracing the progicfs of choial mufic in this 
“ country,” fa) s Bfde, “it is worthy of remark 
« that as it was firlt etiabhthed m the cathedral of 
cc Canteraury, when the firft of the Roman 
fingers fettled on the converfion of the Engh(h to 
Cfi chriftianity, fo that choir fora feiies of years pro- 
Ci duced a fucceflion of men dil'mguifhed fur their 
Cfi excellence in it Among thefe, Theodore the 
66 archbifimp. and Adrian thcabott. his fiiendand 
u coadjutor, are particularly noted.” 

Thus mufic gained onward to William the 
Conqueror, f n this original eilabhfhraent of mufic 
at Can terbury was m the eighth centuiy. In the 


rentioufnefs which proved fatal to him ; and thus his enemies gained 
a complete triumph ovei him* fox, being deh&h ted with feme ob- 
feene and immoral converfatmn, he was fe zed with fuch a violent 
fir of laughter* that, overturning the clwr, on which he fat, he foil 
itpem his head and received fuch a blow that he died upon the fpot. 
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reign of that monarch lived a man named OsuniN, 
though B\i.e places him accntuiy backwaidc, to 
•whom is aim buted as much as to Arltini, nay, 
this author lass that Arliinl was only his fol- 
lower. This man was much favouied by La.n- 
f r v m c hrhop of C on h n u 11 y ^ and is fpoken of 
as one profoundly dolled m the Kience of iimfic. 
He left behind him a tieaufe which has th.own 
many new iiglns on haimony; but a is fo ciude, m- 
digelted, and abftrufe, that, like many other things 
on that fubject, it weic better that it had never 
been written. 

There can be no doubt, however, that, except 
the native and wild melodies which weie the cha- 
racteiic of the national mufit he i e as they were 
every wheie elfc, that what was called mufic Icicn- 
tifically was little more than the gr.goii.tn chint, fo 
often mentioned, and which ceitamh made up the 
eflence of the leciumvc of Lully. 

St. Bernard, who lived in the twelfth cen- 
tury, has endeavoured to Amplify this fpecies of 
mufic, and, as he calls it, « cortect the folly of 
** thofe who depart from the rules of melody.” He 
complains, as any man of tulle would do who lues at 
this day, of the foppery and irregulamy of teachers, 
who promulgate abfurdtty and con Iterate error- 
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cc But,” fays he, 44 they fay it is done by a kind of 
S4 mufical licence. What fort of licence is this, 
C5 which, walking in the region of diffimilitude, in- 
* c trodaces confufion and uncertainty, the mother 
64 of prefvimpuon and the refuge of error ? I fay 
44 what is this liberty which joins oppofites and goes 
u beyond natural land marks; and which, as it lm- 
<£ pofes an inelegance on the compofition, offers an 
44 inful t to natuie,” 

This man who knew and felt that nothing fe- 
conds devotion like mufic, did not wifli that Lhe 
priefts fhould introduce fchifms for the ears any 
more than for mind. Indeed his labours were in- 
defatigable to root out lrnpoftion in both; neither, 
however, fucceeded to Lis wifli, though m both he 
wrought Pome teform, but impotmon is the eflence 
of pro ft (Tors of fcicnces as well as of religion ; and 
while by deception money may be got little con- 
Lienee will be made of prilling olF fallacy fui tiuth, 
and art for nature. 

Mufic was in the thiitccnth century fo fa vomits 
a topic that it employed the pens of many eminent 
authors. Waltlk Monk, of E \ t i s h a man 
as well of h\cly wit as of fmcere devotion, foi thefe 
qualities are certainly nut incompatible, wrote a fen- 
&ble work which he called Of thi Speculation of 
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Mujic . The celebrated Roger Bacon, who was 
complimented on account of his cxtaaorclmary ta- 
lents with the title of Magician, under a geneial be- 
lief that 1m tranfcendaru abilities muft have been 
fupernatural, and whofe brazen bead has fo often 
infufed terror into the minds of the ignorant, that 
he might leave no Icience untreated, ns rote a woik 
which he called Dc Valore Mufices. 

Simon Tailler, a doxninican, and a Scotch* 
man, Johannes Fed iasim us, and feveral others, 
were alfo at this period muhcal writers; but it 
would be trivial to notice more than that it was a 
part of the clerical duty to know the principles of 
harmony, and this clearly proves in what manner 
the Clerks who exhibited at Clerkenwell came to 
be qualified to reprefent the Myliencs, which con- 
fined of finging as well as dialogue. 

But this is not all. Mufic was not only known 
to the laity, but taught them by the churchmen, who 
very fenfibly and properly foftened the more ri- 
gorous duties of religious worfhip by permitting in- 
nocent relaxations of this kind, efpecially among 
the youthful part of both fexes, who very naturally 
and laudably indulged in that vivacity which foftened 
their labour and taught them to know content. 
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Thus fuch Tongs and ballads as fuitcd their func- 
tions and talents, m England as in every other 
country, became the delight and the folace of the 
wretched, the luxury of the indolent, and the re- 
laxation of the thrifty; all which, wcie proof ne- 
ceffary, might be tiaccd back to vciy remote times 
but weha\e no time nor occafion for the fcarch. 

To flicw, however, that nothing could be more 
common and familiar than muhe, it made up the 
delight of the people in the fourteenth century. 
The carpenter's wife in Chaucer** Miller's Tale is 
courted to the mufic of the fautric* by her lover Ni- 
cholas the fcholar of Ox ford. Her other lover* 
Ac solon the pan fh clerk, fings to his geterne, and 
his ribible. All this has been rcmaiked by an in- 
genious author who fays 46 if to many arts were ne* 
u ceflaiy to win the heart of a carpenters wife* what 
mufical accomplilhmcnts rnuft be requisite to gam 
44 the affections of females in higher life* 1 ’ 

Camden fpeaks of the mufic of thefe times, 
end notices that the poctiy, which was evidently 
comic, and which he call* 44 bobbing ihimes,” 
though they were levelled at the vices of the clergy, 
were written by clergymen. He tells us of W a jl- 
r i h *v tie Masses* and fays that, though in the reiga 
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of Henry the fecond, he filled all England with 
his meriments, he was archdeacon of Oxford ; fo 
that poets of all defcriptions very fenfibly contri- 
buted to the public amufement by courting the befl 
poflible afMance their writings could profit by. 

In the fifteenth century thefe ditties were multi- 
plied into a prodigious number; Chaucer’s bal. 
lads, of which he compofed many, were m great 
vogue, as were alfo thofe of Lydgate, and other 
waters. John Shirley, in the year 1440, made 
a large collection of thefe which were pubhfhfid 
under the tale of li A Boke cleped the abllracte 
“ bicvyaire, compyied of diverfc ballades, roundels, 
virilays, tragedyes, envoys, complaints, moralityes 
“ ftoryes practyfed, and eke devyfed and ymagined, 
*■ as it iheweth here following, collected by John 
“ Shirley." 

It is imagined that the tunes of thefe fongs are 
all loll, but I cannot be induced to believe it, and 
I fhould not wonder on the contrary, if many of 
them were familiar to us at this moment. Who 
knows the origin Derry Down , Ok Ponder Well , and 
many others, which will never be forgot. We 
know that in fome of the madrigals, which were 
compoled in this and the following century, tb® 
vol. in, x 
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of Hinrv the fecond, he filled all England with 
his meriments, he was archdeacon of Oxford ; fo 
that poets of all dcfcriptions very fenfibly contri- 
buted to the public amufement by courting the bell 
poflible affillance their writings could profit by. 

In the fifteenth century thefe ditties were multi- 
plied into a prodigious number; Chaucer’s bal. 
lads, of which he compofed many, were in great 
vogue, as were alfo thofe of Lydgate, and other 
Wiiters. John Shirley, in the year 144°? 
a large collection of thefe which were publiflitSd 
under the title of “ A Boke cleped the abflracte 
“ brevyaire, compyled of diverfc ballades, roundels, 
“ virilays, tragedyes, envoys, complaints, vnoralkyes j 
lloiyes practyfed, and eke devyfed and ymagined, 
as it Iheueth here following, collected by John 
Shirley.” 

It is imagined that the tunes of thefe fongs are 
all loll, but I cannot be induced to believe it, and 
I fhould not wonder on the contrary, if many of 
them were familiar to us at this moment. Who 
knows the origin Derry Down, Oh Ponder Well , and 
many others, which will never be forgot. We 
know that in fome of the madrigals, which were 
compofed in this and the following century, th® 
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.Italian fchool, in its highest profpcrity, never pro- 
duced any thing, either for melody or harmony, 
more beautiful. 

The earlieft authority it is acknowledged that 
we have of a pofitne tune, and the name of its 
compofer, is to a fong of Chaucer beginning, “ I 
*• have a lady.” It was compofed by Cornysh 
in thg reign of Henry the eighth, but this weighs 
nothing with rae. When I conflder that one of the 
fweeteft combinations of melody and harmony that 
ever adorned the fweeteft of all ftudies was com- 
pofed as nearly as poffible to that very time, I cannot 
be awake and believe that mufic, even in that reign, 
was not in the higheft peifection, or at leaft that 
there were not compofers that unconfcioufly excelled 
the productions of Italy; for it is impoffible to 
deny that it is a higher compliment to the reputation 
of a compofer to be known by “ How merrily we 
“ live,” the glee that I allude to, than by the mod 
abftruie chuich compolition that ever was com- 
pared. 

It is not therefore, certain, becaufe we know 
of no tunes written down and handed forward that 
we are not in poffeffion of them. There cannot be 
a doubt but nurfes and other common people have 
learned them of one another from time immemorial# 
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and, by the fame token, when the beautiful 
melodies which are now our favouiites, {hall be 
fling famiharily and with pleafure two hundied 
years hence by all thofe who have hearts and ears, 
it will be little conjectured that they owe the de- 
light they receive to Purci:ll 5 <> Arne 5 and Boyce. 

According to this, I don’t care for what is trea- 
fured up, l care for what is umverfally known; and 
my reafon particularly is, that what is treafured up 
is fciemific, and what is univerfally known is na- 
tural* one is ingenuity, and the other genius, one 
art, and the other nature, and thus, upon the fame 
principle that oral tradition has done much more 
for hiltory than record, fo memory mutt infallibly 
have done more for mafic than notation, and if I 
am afked, having no chronicled proof of this affec- 
tion, how I can maintain it, I (hall anTwer that the 
fact is as unerring as any 01 her fixed criterion in na- 
ture ; and that, though 1 did not fee the fun flnne two 
bundled years ago, I can with fafety infift that his 
beams were as radiant, and his career as glorious as 
at this moment. 

At the fame time l do not blame the diligence 
of thofe who have taken pains to afeertain what 
yclliges there are of ancient mufic in this country, 
jmd one of my reafons is, that in fo doing* they may 

x 2 
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fall in the way of materials that might fhame the 
mufic of any other country, I have given one ftrong 
infiance of this, and fhall by and by produce other 
inftanccs. In the mean time, that I may not get too 
forward. I fhall make fome remarks on muftc m the 
fourteenth century. 

It has been well noticed, by an ingenious and 
elegant writer, that nothing has given fo complete 
an infight into the character of mufic, at this remote 
period, as the writings of Boccace and Chaucer. 
The Ten Tales of Boccace contained in his De- 
tameron, are not only entirely dramatic, but of that 
particular fpecies that might be immediately formed 
into operas; fo are the Canterhury Tales of Chau- 
cer. The materials are perfectly adapted for mufic ; 
and, to fliew how nearly poetry and mufic are allied, 
and in their nature bear the fame locality, the fub- 
jects Boccace has chofen are elegant and refined, 
fuch would beft.fuit Italian mufic, at that time re- 
gular and fcientific, and thofe of Chaucer com- 
mon and natural, fuch as fuited the plain fimplicity 
of Englifii mufic, in which laft character, by the b) e, 
is fometimes contained a fublimity beyond fcience. 

After a plague at Florence, Boccace makes 
feven ladies, of noble birth and honourable princi- 
ples, propofe to retire to a difiance for fear of ia- 
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fectio n, and to deplore the ini'* fortunes of the tires; 
but, left they fhould too rigidly induce their me- 
lancholy they determine to invite three gentlemen, 
alfo of birth and honour, to accomprny them. The 
fcheme is put into execution; then little retreat be 
comes a perfect paradife, and, among odict things 
to beguile the time, they each rclu*e a Toiy. 

But this is not ail, we are told that this company 
fung, danced, and played upon vanous uiftramcms; 
and we are given to underhand that the’, introduced 
the (lory of P alamort and A) cite , which we may re- 
member fo delighted queen Llizarlth, and other 
novels, and that they even called m their lervants 
to perfonate the clowns and under parts, who ac- 
companied themfdvc'? with the bagpipe, while oihers 
played the lute and the\iol ; hence we have clcaily 
the origin of the Italian opera. 

Chaucer, who went for fimplielty as B^e oacz 
did for elegance, chofe a more common and more 
homely vehicle. He fuppofes twenty-nine perions 
of both fexes, of as difteient employments and cha- 
racters as the moft fertile imagination could ftig- 
geft, together with himfeif, making in all ihn ty* 
who let out from the Tobaide Inn in the Borough % 
on a pilgrimage to the Shiine of b't. Thomas 

This um was formerly the lodging the *ibbotof Hydl near 
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a Becket, at Canterbury* Among tliefe are 
a fquire, his Ton, and his fervant ; a pnorefs, a 
nun, a monk, a merchant, a cleik of Oxford, a 
ferjeant at law, a haberdalhei, a caipcmer, a wea- 
vei, a dyer, a cook, a ploughman, a miller, and 
other characters equally well contiafted. 

Each of thefe cbaiacters is to tell two tales in 
the way to Canterbury, and two on their return. 
They call lots who fhall begin and the fbfi lot falls 
on the knight, who tells the ftoiv of Palamon and 
Arcite , hum which Edwards took his play which 
has been already noticed *. 


Winchester, the fign was aTarbarde, a vorcl fignifying a fhort 
jacket, or ileevelefs coat, whole before, open on both Tides, with a 
fquare collar and hanging fleeves. Stow Tells us that from the 
wearing of this garment fome of thofe on the fpundation at Queen’s 
College are called ?aberdaiii. The fervants of their refpective 
matters walked in coats of this form m proceflion from the Middle 
Temple to Weftmmfter Hall, at the general call of feriearTsin 1736* 
Ti\e hoft of this inn at the time of Chaucer was named Bailt ie. 
His character is adm rably drawn, and tl e humour of it greatly * 
heightened by his having a termagant for In* wife. Prydfn d 
lights in this idea, and favs that from the tiuth and variety thrown 
into the different defcriptions of Chaucer's characters, u he was 
“ enabled to fonn an idea of the humours, the features, nay the, 
u very drefs of the pilgrim* as d tt.nctly as if he had flipped with 
<$ them at the Tabarde at Southwark. 

* Having mentione i Dryden’s own opin.o-' 0: Cha.uc*r. It 
may -not be ami fs to relate what he fays of Cowley, who never 
Could bear the^idea of that great poet. With as much wonder as 
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In thofe tales, not only the mufic of thofe times 
is particularly delciibed, but the names of the in- 
ftruments are enumerated on which Tire performers 
were accu Horned to play. The lute, the rote, the 
fiddle ; the fautrie, the bagpipe, the getron, the ri- 
bible, the cttole. and the flute, we're inftruments in 
common ufe*, and from many lines inthe prologues 


pity, D r yden fays, “ I have often heard the late earl of Leicester 
fay that Mr. Cowley was of opinion that Chaucer was a dry 
41 old fafhmned wit not worth receiving ; and that, having read him 
** over at m> lord’s requeff, he declared lie had no taffe of him*’* 
Perhaps Cowley would have liked him if he had introduced a few* 
more expletives. The author, whofe work has put me in mind of 
this remark of Dry den, fpeaks of another circumftance equally as 
extraordinary, which is, that Handel make no fcruple of declaring 
Inmfeif Infallible as to the mufic of Purcell* That Purcell 
very often Hurd above Handel is a truth; but that Handel did not 
taffc what he loved and dud ed can ine be truth. Perhaps envy repre- 
lenred Chaucer to Cowley, through the veil of affectation and 
quaintnefs, and Purcell to Handel, through the fog of fugue and 
counterpoint. 

# 3 ? ion r fiippofes the rote to fignify an inflrument ufed in 
Wal .s, but it has been contended that Speght has miftaken the 
word for crota, or crowd. Dr. Johnson, however, with the aflift. 
anceof Sfencer, has fet the matter right by fliewing that it means 
a harp* Spencer** words are, 

W prtby of great Ppeb u s ’ rote. 

The triumphs of Phl g rean J cv£ he wrote, 

1 lui all th. gods admired his lofty note. 

The fautrie is evidently a corruption from pfaltery, and getron 
is the cittern, and the citoie is unqueffionably the dulcimer.' 
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to the different ftones we learn by what fort of per- 
form thefe inftrumems weic plajed upon. The pro- 
logue to the fepure's talc fays, 

lie coude funges mate and a el cndite 

Jufte *, and < ke daiiuce, piotiay and w el write. 

So that we hnd the Ion of a knight educated in 
a manner luitablu to his birth, was able to wiite, 
dance, portray, and make veifes, nay, and to add 
TTiufic to his ver/es if the term to make fongs may 
be lo undeillood and fo of the reftf. But many 
other mflruments wcie ufed at that time as may 
be feen by the following lilt of performers who at- 
tended Edwaho the third, five trompettes, one 
cyteler, five pipeis, one tabretc, one mabre, two 
claiions, one fcddler, three waightes. 

* Jufts w ere tilts and tournaments,. 

f It mav not bt uneHtertam ngto notices thatthe manner of the time 
in v htChCn \uceu Lvcd art* * ell delineate d in thefe Tales. We learii 
fi run them tK.t a haberdaflur, a caipcnter, a weaver, a dyer, and a 
maker of Upeftry, were in the iank ot fuch citizens as had expec- 
tation of becoming Lord Mayer of London; and that their wives 
in confequence were tailed Madams. That cooks were great cheats, 
and would diefo the fame meat mote than once. That the mailers 
of flap* were pirate**, and mule it no cafe of confcience to (leal the 
wine out of the velleU of then chapmen while they lay afleep, that 
phyCickfcns, to appear mote wife and more mcompiehenfible, made 
afliology a part of their ftudy, that weaving of cloth was a very pro- 
fitable- tmd^, and that theie was a mamifiiCtoi y of tkat-kind near Bath, 
ami that bigotry was fo pieyaicnt that even the wife of a weaver 
would not fcruple to make a pilgrimage to Rome, or Jerusalem* 
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This will be fuflicient to ihew that mufic, in its na- 
tive firoplituy, and the.cforem its ttueft beauty, was 
kno\' n u nd ddnnicd in the fourteenth century, and 
thr- 1 ;» p opoition as poetiy became familiar it of 
comic called for the abidance of this us auxiliary; 
thus thete can be no doubt but’we fiiould at this 
moment be able to a (certain the \ery airs fung 
in common bom Edward the thud to Henrx 
the eighth, many of which I have no doubt we 
know, but aie uuconfcious of their dates, were it 
IlOt thet notation was rendered obfotete by the re- 
formation , which, as it de(tio) cd every veftige of 
the manuiuipunal chuich muht at the difTolution 
of the monditaiies, io of couife it had no more 
mercy upon the laical. 

Indeed many other reafons concurred to render 
ancient notation ufeieLs. Pnntmg, though it had 
gone a very evteouve length towards einbellifhmg 
literature, had nm vet extended to mufic. Every 
characterised for the pu.pofe of- rendering found 
upon paper had been borrowed from the Roman 
ritual, and circulated m manufeript, Types now 
fet the matter to lights; and, as every inventor is 
fond of illuftrating his ddcoverie^ as amply and 
vaiioufly as pofiiblej what wonder of notation fhould 

vol* m, 
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be conveyed with encreafing elegance, till, at laft, 
it arrived to the form in which we now fee it. 

On this account thofe compofitions, for which 
Englifh compofers have been fo celebrated, and 
particularly their madrigals, were not made known 
till early in the fixteenth century ; that is to fay, in 
fuch a form as to be tranfmitted on to us, for that 
they were common and in high elhmation is in- 
dubitable, but being written in odd parts, without 
bars, and with ligatures, it is impoiiible for us to fix 
on them fo precife a character as to form any judg- 
ment of the melodies or the relation the parts have 
to each other. 

In this cafe, though we muft implicitly give 
credit to that genius and that knowledge Which 
"were as completely known in that early period in 
England as every where elfe, yet no certainty as 
to their particular operation can attach to our af- 
fertions till Henry the eighth; who, by deflroying 
the convents and with them the books and manu- 
fcripts found there, obliged mufic to ihift for itfelf ; 
which, being a child of nature, acquired ftrength 
and beauty from that emancipation. 


\Ve fhall be led, however, by this means to fome 
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certainty as to compofers in the fifteenth century ; 
for not only the madugals that were invented after 
the new notation were at that time printed, but many 
of the old ones were made to affume this more per- 
fect form, and, therefore, are pieferved even to this 
day. i: Sinner is Icumen , a celebrated madrigal for 
fix voices, the manufeript of which is now in the 
JBrmfti Mufcum, was compofed about 1460. Skel. 
ton, in the reign of Hlnry the feventh, wrote 
fongs, which were compofed in parts by Cornish, 
and many others might be mentioned. 

Fran chin us, who wrote a work which was 
printed at Milan, gives fome of the firft examples 
for the improvement of muiical notation, but thefe 
characters were cut out in blocks; the Germans, 
however, improved upon this praciife, and that art 
feems to have arrived to fomething like perfection 
about the year 1500, fo that this improvement 
feemed ready for the ufe it was put to afterwards in 
England; butitcame to no perfection till about 
1560, when a very induftrious man, of the name of 
John Day, publilhed the Church Service in four 
and three parts. His labours were a good deal ac- 
celerated by Steriiold and Hopkins; who, in 
addition to the novelty of introducing their New 
Verfion of the Pfalms, brought forth the Cantiones of 
Tallis and Bird, two names of fufheient con> 
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fequence to fhew the reputation of mufic at that 
time* their Anthems at tins moment being held 
very highly in elleem, as to their ingenuity, ad- 
mitted among the common cathedral Rock, and as 
well known as the woiks of any other church 
compoiers ♦ 

This Day mod induflrioufly and laudably, to- 
gether with another printer of the name of Vau- 
t it ollier, brought to public view whatever could 
be found of value, and, therefore, I Ihould not 
wonder, though the fact cannot be afeertamed, 
that many of the madngals 3 afenbed to the com- 


The hiftory of Pfdmody at that time fets us pei fertly clear as 
to the nature of tlie ireh -dies then known and ad mned m England. 
The Pfalm tunes, or at lead many of them, came from the Gcr. 
mans, and when StfrnhOld and Hopkins publ.fhed the.r Ver- 
lion, with the tunes fet foith m types, they from them and fiomthe 
E-ngHfh compofers got togethei a great number of thofe tunes. 
Thefe, up to this moment, fix the cntenon of that melody which 
is the moft fimple, the mod impreflive, and the mod fublune, be- 
caufe it confids of a few notes, and nothing can be advanced to in- 
validate the antiquity of thofe tunes, becaufe, the bed in the col- 
lection, the lumdiedth Pfalm, was compofed by Mirimn Lu: 
tiicr, and is literally a melodv denied from infpjratmn, and clogged 
with no extraneous haimony, but mertty ailiftcd bv fuch modulation 
aS the melody ltfelf dictated. So that, as far as it goes, we fee the 
utmoft of mufical perfection in Luther , for I 11 venture to lay, that 
we might name fifty muficians, and fame that we have heard praifed 
too, whofe works altogether, in pomt of mtrmfic menty are not 
e^ual in value to the hundredth Pfalm, Luther died in 1546, 
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pofers of that time, arc in fact of a much earlier 
date. 

Day and Vauttioi.lt hr were fucceeded by 

* 

Thomas Estf; who, for fome rcafon or other, 
changed his name to Snodham. Bird and Moa- 
lly were afterwatds gi anted a pafent as foie and 
exclusive printers of mufic. This patent was af- 
figned to othcis, but printed muhe came to no per- 
fection, except merely as to the form of the notes, 
till u was ftampt and engiaved*- 

Gathciing affi fiance from printing, writers on 

mafic wac now better enabled to exemplify their 

arguments, and m confequencc we became more 

familiar with them and their works, MuQcians 

took their degrees at the univerfitics, and then meat 

was known, and decided. German and Italian pio- 

ductions fpread over Europl, and it became then 

a pofitive and fixed point, as it has ever fince le- 

mamed, that Italy was the fchool for vocal mufic, 

and German v the fchool foi inllrumental mufic. 

* 

♦ The art of printing mufic wuh metal types obtained in I talv 
about 1 516, and was earned to fom#» pcrfecnon by Orr.\\ 10 de Pl- 
Tiacrc:; and, in France, it improved bv Pickr* Bui 
The Geumps, hoover, weie, no doubt, the inventors ot t”ptu, 
although nu'fic had been long printed in I r.u.y with blocks, wlm.h, 
aftei a’\, g.vCs the trued idea ot mufic 3* U u> now punted. 
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England, in addition to its own native melodies; 
which, like the minds of us inhabitants, facinate 
by their open and unaffected manner of appealing 
to the heart, adopted whatever might ferve to affift 
xnufic from foreign aid; and it has ever been a rule 
with all real mufical judges, that the vocal mufic of 
this country has received advantage fiom the Italian 
fchooi, and the mffrumental fiom the German, and 
that whenever the contrary has been attempted, which 
has happened but too often, to the creation of fchifms 
and controverfies cut of number, talle has been vi- 
tiated, and nature and the heaithate been facnficed 
at the flirine of affectation and caprice,, 

The works of Aron, Ramis, Agricola s 
and other Geiman wmeis, have dived into all the 
perplexity of harmony. Agricola, in particular, 
fo loft himfelf in his own labyrinth, that, m the re- 
publication of his famous woik, called Mujica In - 
Jlnmentales , he confefics to a fiiend that the firft 
edition was fo difficult to be underftood, that few 
could lead it to any advantage , and yet this author 
is faid to have written for young beginners, He 
would not, however, have apologized to his friend 
if he had lived in thefe times; for the practice ffili 
prevails, and young beginners arc fet down to 
jffudy what nobody can underhand without any apo- 
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logy at all, but the belt part of the ftory is that this 
abftrufc treanfe, pubhlhed for the ufe of young be- 
ginners, which the author confeffcs that few could 
underhand, is written in verfe. It is a pity, while he 
was about it, but he had fet it to mufic, and fo joined 
impofiible precept with impiacticable example. 

The Italians, who were celebrated in the fix- 
teenth century, have left behind them fevered works 
of confiderable reputation. Zarlino, Pales- 
trina, Marenzio, Nanino, and Anerio are 
among this number; and, to flrew that the fafeinating 
power of mufic can level all diflinctions, the 
Prince Di Venosa was mufical rival and compe- 
titor to Sethus Calvisius, the fon of a peafant. 
Salinas and Morales, though both Spaniards, 
as they knew nothing but what they imbibed from 
the Italian fchool, ought, propeily fpeaking, to be 
claffed with the Italian writers. 

Zarlino, who was born in 1540, was intended 
by his parents for fome learned profefiion, and by 
nature for any ftudy of which the human mind is 
capable ; but mufic bounded his ambition. Pie was 
maeflro di capclla of St. Mark’s Church, and com- 
poled feveral celebrated things, and in particular 
the rejoicings at Venice upon the defeat of the 
T urks at Lepanto, 
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By having poffeffcd much good fenfe and 
treafured up a fund of general knowledge, Z a si- 
ling felt himlclf moie competent to fpeak on 
the fubject of mu lie than any writer of his time, 
and this is clearly pro\ed by what he has given to 
the woild, for he has entered into no pity ful contro- 
verfies but gone at large into his theme. He at 
once traces mufic back to the Greeks, and from the 
Greeks to nature its oiigmal parent, and thus, 
while he {hews as much competency to argue as 
Bo eti us, and all the other Latin and Italian waters, 
he adds arguments of his own to fliew that the dig- 
nity of mufic is derived from its Simplicity. 

Galii ei the pupil fo Zarlino, fet himfelf up 
againft his matter, calling him the corrupter of mufic* 
and Zarlino anfwered Galilei in a ftrain of 
cool irony, in which he calls him his loving difciple. 
The quefhon in difpute was concerning the divifion 
of tones, which it wouid be both improper and un- 
ncceflary to explain here. The cflence of the ar- 
gument was that Zarlino was an advocate for 
nature and his pupil for art. and it is remarkable that 
the. partizans on each fide have fettled the queftion 
in favour of mufic ahd Zarlino, one by .the 
flrengib and the other by the weaknefs of their ar- 
guments, the firft of which has obtained to this day, 
and the latter long funk into oblivion. 
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Salinas, whofe foul was mufic, wrote very 
warmly on his favourite theme. The misfortune is 
that mufic is fo extenfive an expreffion that you may 
apply it to any thing; and thus, by ftretching the 
qualities it really pofleffes, its admirers, out of zeal, 
attempt to fit them to what they cannot embrace ; 
thus, at length, they quit mufic for proportion, and 
at laft, proportion for calculation, fo that found, with- 
out which there cannot be mufic, is put out of the 
quellion, and the argument becomes a mere wrangle 
upon paper. 

Salinas was blind, and he gives this as the 
reafon for devoting himfelf to mufic. His own words 
are, fS From my very infancy I devoted rnyfelf to 
li to the ftudy of mufic; for, as I had fucked til 
te bltndnefs from the infected milk of my nurfe, and 
<s there remaining not the leaft hope that I flrould 
ever recover my fight, my parents could think of 
tl no employment fo proper for me as that which 
{; was now fuitable to my fituation, as the learning 
e; neceffary for it might be acquired by the fenfe of 
li hearing, that other belt fervant of a foul endued 
<* with reafon.” 

Palestrina took a likely career to become a 1 
good mufician, not for fcholars, but for the world; 

VOL, ui. 
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for lie ftudied under a finger in the pontifical chapel, 
■who cftabhfhed a fchool for vocal mufic, and thus 
having originally imbibed melody, he made it the 
ground work of all his fludies. 

“ This great genius,” fays an Italian author, 
es guided by a peculiar faculty, the gift of God, 
44 adopted a ft}lc of haimony fo elegant, fo noble, 
44 fo learned, fo eafy, and fo pleafing, both to the 
“ connoifcur and the ignorant, that in a mafs, com- 
44 compofed on purpofe, fung before Pope Mar- 
44 ceuus Cervinus, and the facred college of. 
« cardinals, he made that pontiff alter the intention 
46 he had of enforcing the bull of John the twenty- 
« fecond, which abolilhed entirely church mufic, 
44 under the penalty of excommunication. This 
* c ingenious man, by his aftomfhing Dull, and the di- 
44 vine melody of that mafs, was appointed by Pau l 
44 the fourth, perpetual compofer and diiector in 
44 tbe pontifical chapel ; a dignity which has been 
44 vacant ever fince his death. This mafs was 
44 now and ever will be performed as long as there 
44 is a world in the facred temples at Rome, and at 
44 all other places where they have been fo fortu- 
44 nate as to procure the compofitiohs of fuch a 
K wonderful genius, whofe works breathe divine 
44 harmony, and enable us to ling in a ftyle fo truly 
44 fublime the praifes of our maker*” 
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Palestrina no doubt carried into better ef- 
fect the idea of Zvrlino, taking fimpheity and 
nature for his guide ; and I think there can be but 
little doubt that from this period the Italian and 
German fchools adopted the ftudies which have 
fmcc feparatcly difhnguifhed them, Palestrina 
having in his works cured the Italians of obftrufenefs 
by expofing the corrupt errors of the Germans, who 
having little genius fubftituted art for nature, and 
they, confcious of their inability, having quietly ac„ 
qmefeed in the decihon, and contented themfelves 
with phlegmatic harmonies, fqtiared and calculated* 
dtvefted of melody, and, therefore, like a body 
without a foul, whde nch melud) and the Ample and 
dignified harmony that naturally belongs to it marked 
the productions of the Italians. 

Nanino, was a fellow (tudent of Palestri- 
na. They between them eftabhfhcd a fchool for 
the ftudy of nnific, which was frequented by many 
eminent profelfors, and particularly by a younger 
brother of Nanino, who diftinguifhed himfclf as 
a wondeiful genius, Nanino, the eider, publifhed 
feme very fine madrigals. 

Anerio, a difciple of Nanino, w-asThe imme- 
diate fucceffor of Palestrina as compofer to the 
pontifical chapel* the office of directoi having 

z z 
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with its excluGve poffeflbr. His profeffional cha- 
racter flood very high, and he as well as V elettui, 
Pontio, Vecchi, and others, produced many mu- 
flcal compofitions of great celebrity. 

But of all the Italian compofers in the fixteenth 
century, Maren'zio is moft generally known to us, 
many of whofe madrigals were adapted to Englifh 
words, and publilhed by Thomas Watson in 
1589, in a work called Mufica Tranfalpina ; among 
thefe are “ Farewell cruel and unkind,” “ What 
<c doth my pretty darling,” se Sweet fmging Ama- 
t{ ryl lis,” and ** I muft depart all haplefs.” With 
Marenzio I Aral] fimfli this fummary account of 
the Italian and German fchools, although there are 
are more than ninety other names behind of much 
celebrity. 

It is remarkable, that except Italy, Germ ant, 
Fl anders, and England, mufic had made no 
confiderable piogiefs in the fixteenth century. 
Spain had produced only Morales and Salinas, 
and thefe were fairly of the Italian fchool, and in 
France we hear of De Prez, Mouton, C.br» 
S>utllon, and Claude, but nothing is known of 
'them worthy of being recorded. 

In E^glahDj TyBj Bird, Bull, and Dow- 
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xand, were long in fuch high eflimation that it has 
been contended they were equal to the bell mufi- 
cians of any counuy. Marbeck, however, was 
the earlielt of the Enghfli compofers of any confi- 
derablc eminence; who, after having narrowly es- 
caped the flake for herefy, or according to Fox, 
after having actually fuffued, he became indefati- 
gable to reform mufic with religion. Indeed the 
cathedral muficai fervice of the Church of England 
was oiiginally framed by Marbfck, and the notes 
of the pieces, fufTiages, and refponfes. as they are 
at this day, were of Ins competition. 

Tye was brought up in the Chapel Royal, and 
muficai preceptor to the children of Henry the 
eighth. lie was a man of learning; and, after 
taking the degree of Doctor m Mufic at Cam- 
bridge, was mcorpoiatcd a member of the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford. He was afterwaids orgamft to 
the Chapel Royal of Elizabeth, and was the full 
who compofed anthems. 

This was occasioned by a kind of accident. He 
fet the Acts of the ApofUcs to mufic; but, the tub- 
ject being puncipally nauativc and relation, it 
clearly had nothing to do with mufic, and, therefore*, 
did not fucceed. Correcting his error, he thei 
turned his thoughts to fuch woids in fcriptuie 



might anfwer his purpofe; and, recollecting that the 
Plalms of David are full of that thankfgivmg, and 
that ebullition of the heart which mufic is fo parti- 
cularly calculated to exprefs, he made fome effays 
in this way, which were not only received with 
great encomiums by their heaters, but they have 
ferved ever fitice as a model for the imitation of 
pompofers in that ftyle. 

Wood, fpeaking of Tye, fays his mufic was an- 
tiquated and of veiy little value; but Boyce, with 
the true liberality of a real genius, refutes this 
calumny in the bell poffible way by publifhing 
one of his anthems, “ I 'will exalt thee,” which 
for melody, harmony, expieffion, contrivance, 
and general eflcct, is a perfect model of church 
compofition. 

Tallis followed Tye. He compofed wholly 
for the church; indeed he has been called the fa? 
ther of the cathedral dyle, and confidered hy fome 
as a better compofer than Palestrina; who, as 
we have feen, was his cotemporary. This, however, 
muff not be allowed. No man could be moie 
original than Tallis, as we aie told; but this is 
not the proper expreffion, unlefs onginalny may be 
defined an improvement on the labours, of others, 
for Tallis built his mufic upon the foundation of 
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Befides madrigals and merry fonnets, Bird 
fcems to have been the firfl who compofed leffons 
for the virginals, which confided of nothing more 
than variations on well known country dances; fo 
that the modem practice of compofers who adopt the 
melodics of others becaufe they have no invention 
ihemfelves, have done nothing new in palming this 
fecond hand ware upon their fcholars. 

It was meritorious enough, however, in Bird, 
for his bufmefs at that early time was to bring fimple 
melodies into fafhion, and thus we fee ladies of 
quality patronizing familiar mufic, till by and by it 
grew fo Amplified that many of thofe beautiful airs 
which we now admire in the Beggars Opera , fixed 
the criterion of the Englifh tafte. 

In a collection of thefe leffons, which were de- 
dicated to lady Neville, and compofed for her 
life, and which we are told, though produced at that 
early penod, are very difficult to execute, he has 
rung the changes on £f St. Leger,” or as it is com- 
monly called, “ Sellcnger's Round,” “ Have with 
« you -to W alfingham,” “ The World runs on 
« Wheels,” Packington Pound,” and fome others ; 
all which together with his two celebrated ma- 
drigals, “ La V erginella e Simile un Rofa,” and 
« This fweet and merry month of May,” ffiew that 
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Bird muft have done a great deal towards polifhing 
the general talte for mufic. 

After all, however, church mufic and works of 
the learned cad were principally the favourite ftudy 
of B 1 r d ; though, except in a few inftances. poflerity 
will have more obligations to him for his lighter 
compohtions, notwithftanding many learned opinions 
to the contrary. His fervice which, with a diligence 
honourable to himfelf and his profeflion, was pre- 
fervcd by Boyce, and fome other compofitions arc 
greatly creditable to this compofcr. 

But the production that has eftablifhed the re- 
putation of Bird, I hope, upon a right foundation, 
is the famous Canon, {< Non nobis Domine.” The 
Italians pofitively fay that it is the compofition of 
Palestrina; it is allowed on all hands that it has 
been long depofited in the Vatican Library, and 
thofe who argue on this fide of the queftion main- 
tain their pofition by faying that the fubject was 
wrought into a concerto and published at Amster- 
dam by Carlo Ricciotti, with a note mention- 
ing that the fugue is taken from a Cation of Pales- 
trina. Now, unfortunately, this concerto is extant 
and the fugue is worked from Non nobis Domine. 
and, if the general ideas of an ingenious man may 
VOL, in, a a 
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be adduced as evidence in his favour, the compo- 
fition of Palestrina beginning “ Sicut cervus 
55 dehderar,” and the canon in queftion feem to have 
emanated from the fame mind. 

On the fide of Bird it is argued that Hiltow 
lias politic ely pubhfhed this canon as his, and Dr. 
Peru sen, whofe rcfearches certainly were very di- 
ligent and ufeful, has alcribed it, to him in a very 
unqualified manner, and befides this, collatcial proof 
has been brought that it was the natural bent of 
Bird’s difpofitioin and that, though he did Qow and 
then make variations upon country dances to oblige 
lady Neville, church mufic and compolitions of 
the more ferious kind were his belt delight, and 
what he was molt qualified for. They are, how- 
ever, obliged to allow that if was never publiflted 
in any of his works ; which, as it is fo admiiable 3 
eompofition is not only unfortunate but rather ex- 
traordinary, and thus it remains a moot point whe. 
thcr Bird or Palestrina was the compofer of 
Non nobis Domine. 

I fhall next mention Ferabosco; who, though 
of Italian parents, was born in England. Mob- 
ley fpeaks veiy highly of his merit and fays that he 
and Bird had many friendly trials of fkilLia tmifie. 
In two inftances Fer asq^co bore away the palm? 
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one of thefe begin 1 ? with the words, “ The nightin- 
<4 gale fo plcafant and fo gay,” and the other, “ 

“ faw my lady weeping.” 

Indeed Englifli mafic has many obligations to 
this man, his {on, and another of his family. Many 
of our belt melodies which Pep jsh fo judicioufly 
{'elected for the Beggais Opera aie ftippofed to have 
an'en from that fource, and thofc in the minuet 
ftyle m particular have fo fimple and pure an ele- 
gance, that as long as there is a world, as Pales- 
trina's pnnegyrift fays, that world will be delighted 
with them. 

Blitheman, whom Stow in his furvey not 
Only has thought it worth his while to mention by 
name, but of whom be has printed the epitaph at 
length, was alfo celebrated at this time, but more as 
a teacher than a compofer. The whited feather, 
however, in his wing was his being preceptor to Dr. 
Bu ll, whofechrilinn name, by the bye, was John, 
He was a celebrated mufician admitted firft asr 
Bachelor of Mufic at OsroRn, afterwards as Doc- 
tor at Cambridge, and, at length, appointed or- 
ganill of the Queen’s Chapel. 

Bull was the Firft Grefham profeflbr of mufic; 
feeing, however, as his ehridian name befpeaks him 

a a a 
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a plain Englifhman, he was unable to read his lec- 
tures in Latin. The queen, therefore, gave him an 
efpecial permiffion to deliver them in Englifh, for 
which {he has been ridiculed under an abfurd idea 
that if he did not know Latin he could not know 
mufic, 

John, dill like a true Englifhman, travelled for 
improvement; and, having hcaid of a famous mu- 
fician at St. Omer’s, he placed hunfelf under him 
as a novice, but he foon found, as is generally the 
truth in fuch cafes, that he knew more than his 
maker. Among other proofs of this, the mufician 
fhewed him a fong that he had compofed in forty- 
parts, telling him at the fame time that he would 
defy all the world to produce any perfon capable of 
adding another part to his compofmon. BuLi.de- 
fired to be left alone and to be indulged for a fhort 
time with pen and ink, and in lefs than three hours 
added forty parts more to this fong, upon which the 
Fienchman {’wore in a great extacy that he mud be 
either the Devil or John Bull. 

Whether the mufician had heard of the dory of 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, or whether as it 
has happened in many other cafes he felt the influ- 
ence of John Bull’s fupenonty, has not exactly 
been afeertained, but the hiftorian infifts that, though 
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a prieft, upon Bull’s making himfelf known, he 
actually fell down and adoied him. 

Dowland, of whom Sh\kespe\r fpeaks in 
one of his poems, was a good compoTer, and a fa- 
mous play cron the lute. He was a great traveller, 
and his paffion being mufic, he brought back the 
taflc of other countries into thh, and thus added 
fomc variety to the lighter compofitions which were 
then the delight of all focieties. 

Peter Philips who becaufe lie fludied abroad 
Italianized his name into Piltro Philippi, was 
confidered as an admirable muhcian. lie ceuainly 
improved the Englifh tafie by fending over airs 
from Italy. Indeed England was greatly 
obliged to thefe ramble is, for by impairing now 
and then a little of the Italian taflc they better 
guarded their countrymen a gam It the incuriions of 
the Germans, whofe ainhmetical mu lie lbmeumes 
gamed ground, to the corruption of that truth and 
nature which in this country was at that time really 
felt and underftood. 

Mo r ley, who was a pupil of Bird, wrote a 
treatife on mu lie through which we get a good deal 
at the profellors and admirers of that art, and their 
abilities and taflc. It is written dialogue-wife; and 
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in the courfe of the converfations between the in- 
terlocutors, many particulars occur relative to the 
times, which cleaily iliew the merit of mufic and the 
eftimation it was then held in. 

Moriey intends this treatife for reproof as 
well as inftruction ; for, knowing the inconvenience 
of ftudying fcientifically as it is called, how much it 
bewilders the imagination, and makes that a toil 
which only ought to be a pleafure, he warns his 
fcholars againft venturing too far. “ What would 
44 you learn?' 1 Says the mailer. The fcholar fays 
he has heard a friend of his who is the bell defcanter 
in the \tforld, and begs he may be taught defcant. 
The mailer anfwers that it will require time and pa- 
tience, that the word is hardly defined, and, in {hort, 
does what he can to diffuadc him from it, but to no 
purpofe; defcant was the foppery of mulic thenj 
juft as cadence and the falcetto are now, and nothing 
will fatisfy the fcholar but de leant. 

What occafioned this treatife was the madiigal, 
which was held in fuch eftimation that it was a 
reproach, as we have feen before, not to know how 
to take a part in it. Cards, and games of chance, 
were at that time totally unknown; and, widiout 
reproach to the prefent day, mufic was certainly a 
very inoffenfi-ve fubftiiute at lead. Thus infill- 
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tnerable collections of thefe madrigals were given 
to the wot Id by their refpective authors, and tins 
emulation, in the very way Lhat was likely to make 
mu lie generally known and admned, fixed its 
reputation. 

Mo r ley is very propcily fevcie on all thofe 
innovators who, conlcious of then own ignorance, 
endeavour to prevent the true and natural operation 
of mufic. w Thus they go on,” fays he, giving true 
definitions and falfc examples; the example ftill 
tc impeding the contrary to that which was faid 
(c in the definition. But this is the woild; every 
“ one will take upon him to write and teach others, 
t( . none having more need of teaching than himfelfd’ 
He finilhes his treatife with an account of thirty- 
nine different cornpofcrs, v.ho had flouiifhed before 
and at the time of the rcfoimation. 

After thefe which I have mentioned, followed 
other mtificians of eminence. Bathe wrote a trea- 
tife in which he did good towaids the meafurement 
of mufic. Week.es and Mundy compofed man- 
drigals which are yet known. Farnaby was a 
compofer of fome credit, and Miltox, the father 
of our celebrated epic poet, was from nature a mu- 
fician. There are many things extant of his com- 
pofuion; among the reft the celebrated pfalm tune 
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called “ The York,” the melody of which is fo 
well known that <c half the nurfes in the kingdom,” 
fays an author, *• have conftantly ufed it as a lullaby, 
“ and the chunes of many country churches have 
“ played it from time immemorial.” 

Bateson. Wvlbie, Bennet, Farmer, and 
about thiiteen others, alfo compofed and publilhed 
madtigals, at the head of which fet ought to be placed 
Orlando Gibbons, and Michael Este, whofe 
particular merits may be reforted to by a perufal of 
feveral collections of madrigals, and in particular 
46 The Triumphs of Oriana,” which was publilhed 
in 1601. 
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CHAP. XI. 


SCOTCH AND IRISH MUSIC. 


Ha vino fo far digrefled to fpeak of Englifli mufic, 
I ihall, I hope, be pardoned if I take this opportu- 
nity of faying iomething on the fubject of Scotch 
and Irifli mufic, in which I ihall take up, as briefly 
as poffible, fome of thefe arguments which have 
been held out with a view to afcertam their origin, 
and add the beft conjectures I have been able myfelf 
to form on the fubject. 

The common opinion as to the mufic of Scot- 
xand is that it was brought over from Italy by 
Rizzio. This cannot be altogether true, and yet 
I can fee nothing to convince me' that it is alto- 
gether falfe. Thofe who write in favour of this ar- 
gument fay that Rizzro, being retained in the fer- 
vice of the unfortunate Mary as a mufleian, and 
finding the mufic of the country capable of improve- 
ment be fet hunfelf down to give it poliih and re- 
von, hi, c c 
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finement, keeping ftill in view, as far as he could, 
without ti caching on the rules of art, that imme- 
thodical and crude melody which he found in the 
country. 

Againfl this it has been urged that the authority 
for the above aiTertion reds merely on tradition, 
and thatthere is much written proof to refute it; that 
Sir James Mllvil, who knew Rizzio per- 
fonally. fays he was nothing mote than a merry fel- 
low and a good mufician; that he was drawn in 
fometimes to fing with the valets of the queen, and 
on that account, when her French fecretary retired 
to France, Rizzio w 7 as appointed fccietary in his 
place. 

Melvil is obliged to allow however that Rizzio 
engrofied the favour of the queen, that he was fuf* 
peered of being a penhoncr to the Pope, and that 
by the pat t he took in all public tranfactions he 
gave rife to the troubles of Scotland, and preci- 
pitated the ruin of his miftrefs. 

B.uchanan confirms all this, and indeed goes more 
at large into the fubject; and, from thefe premifes 
it is infeijed that the ambitious and intriguing fpirit of 
Rtzzio left him neither inclination nor opportunity 
for iludy, and, therefore, that it was very unlikely 
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he fhould attempt a reformation or improvement of 
the Scoich malic, efpeaally as he had only two 
years to perform the talk in. 

To anfwer thcfe arguments, as far as they have 
gone, it mult be confeffcd there is nothing yet ad- 
vanced to {hew that R 1 7 z io did* not improve the 
muiic of Scotland. If Melvil, who fpeakmg 
of his luperficnl chaiacter, finds him only a merry 
fellow and a good mufictan. is obliged to allow that 
he had this intriguing (pint, that he was a penfioncr 
of the Pope, and that he, in great mealure, occa- 
fioned the troubles of Scotland, is it very un- 
likely that hi* command over the queen arofe from 
the opportunities he had of admimfteung to her plea- 
fures, one of which was mufie? Buchanan fays, 
that he became abforbed in the intrigues of the 
court, and rofc to the higheft degree of favour and 
confidence, m the management of which power he 
behaved with fuch arrogance and contempt, as to 
render hmifelf odious to all about him. 

During all this time, however, we do not find 
that he quitted his favourite lure, which little agieed 
with favour, confidence, and power. He was Rill 
a finger of madugals and Scotch fongs, and he was 
even at this employment when he was dragged fro pa 
She queen and aflafinated. 


C C Si 
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But to go further with this examination. It is 
infixed on that the origin of the Scotch melodies 
are to be derived from a higher fouicc than Rizzio 
without having recourfe to the Italians at all. I 
fhall tiead this giound a little, though I fancy we 
fhall not find it very firm for the hrlt pofition in 
which we fhall be obliged to hand will be rather 
awkv.a'd, and w hat’s worfe dangerous. 

We are told to believe an Italian writer who 
xoundlv afferts that fome of the finell total mufic 
this countiy can boaft of owes its mcni, in a gieat 
meafure to its afiinity with that of Scotland. He 
might have added, and vice verja . becaufe none but 
exotic beauties are ever tranfplanted. This aigu- 
ment is fuhamed b) a lclation that John, the arch- 
chanter from Rome, fcitled among the Northum- 
bnans, and the propenfity of that people to mufic, 
whofe fequelteied liluation, and the little mtercourfe 
they mult be fuppoled to have held with the ad- 
jacent counuicsj will account for a ftjle of mufic 
peifecily original, and which might, in piocefs of 
time, extend itlelf to the neighbouring kingdom. 

Thus an Italian archchanter, who never in his life 
had heard a note of Scotch mufic, comes midway be- 
tween England and Scotland, delights the fe« 
queltercd inhabitants with a new kind of mufic he 



had brought with him, Italian of couife. and we aic 
delned fiom this very clear account, given alfo by 
an Italian, to believe that not only the liiutic he 
tauglu was natively ScotJi. but that it fpread ltfelf 
into England, and improved the mufic there. 

The real fact is evident and flaies us in the face. 
This archchantcr to whom both nations aie very 
much obliged, perfect in the principles of Z vr- 
lino and PALuruiNO, improved both the native 
melodies of the Englifh and the Scotch, which 
fuffiuently required it. and which could not take a 
brighter pohfh than fiom the Italian IchooL 

A higher and more rational authority makes 
James Stuart, the fiift of his name, and the hun- 
dred and fecond in the lift of the kings of Scot- 
land, author and compofer of Scotch fongs. 
Buchanan fays that he wa* fkilled in mu lac inoic 
than was necefiary or fitting for a king, for theie 
was no inftrument on which he could not play fo 
well as to contend with the gicateft mailers of the 
art in thofe days. 

That James was a poet is umverfally agreed; 
and, among many other authorities, Aless \ ndko 
Tasso ni has this pa (luge in a woik of his upon 
various fubjccts. 6i We may reckon among the 
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M modern muficians James, king of Scotland, 
who not only compofed (acred poems fet to mufic* 
“ bat alfo ofhimfelf invented a new melancholy 
u and plaintive kind of nuihc different from all 
c; other; in which he has been imitated by Carlo 
“ Gesualdo, punce of Yen os a, who in thefe 
fifi our times has improxed mufic with new and ad- 
“ xnirable compofinonb.” 

Nowhere is fairly a reciprocal intercourfe be- 
tween the Scotch and the Italian malic, cx en back to 
the middle of the fifteenth centuiy, when this polifhed 
king could not be unknown to the family of Me- 
dic is, or they to lnm. What does all this fay, but 
that mufic, as well as every othei flud) , ^ originally 
vernacular eveiy wheie but, like intelligence of 
c\ery kind, it acquires peifection by intercourfe. 

Jamls did not invent Scotch mufic, nor did the 
archchanter, nor did ltizzio, that is to fay, the 
mufic which we at this moment call Scotch. The 
ougmal mufic in Scotland has been {imply but 
practically defined b) every mailer who has, by way 
of a trick, taught his fchoiar to hop over the {harps 
and the flats of a harpfichotd. The accidental 
wuldncfs with which this experiment lmprefles you 
I have no doubt gives a tolerably correct idea of the 
ft ate of the Scotch mufic as it was found by James 
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who, ha\ing natuial tafle, and an intercom Te with 
courts, refined u in fome degree. After him comes 
John, the ai enchanter, who rubs off a few moie of 
the hardneffes, and, at length, Rizzio, who was an 
Italian mufician, and the fon of. an Italian mufician, 
and he adds a new foieign pohfh in compliment to 
a queen who lo\cd e\ery thing that was foieign, 
and who was at that moment muiguing with foreign 

COUltS. 

Tims I come to my fiifl pofition, that the af- 
fcrtion of Rizzio’s have brought w r hat is called 
Scotch mu lie fiom Italy is not altogether true, nor 
altogether falfe. The tunes which are befh acknow- 
ledged and moft admired are clearly a mixture of 
Scotch and Italian. Have Ci Tweed Side,” or ;c Lafs 
“ of Pane’s Mill,'* any thing in them of flapping 
from fhaips to flats? Nothing at all. They arc 
Ample, beautiful, flowing melodies that, though 
grounded on the Scotch character, are Heated in the 
Italian ftyle, which has benefited mafic all over the 
world, and will be ever the regulation for elegance 
in the hands of compofers, but of thofe alone, who 
know to make ufe of Italian piinciples and not 
deftroy the native character of mufic in their own 
country. 

As to the Irifh tnufic ? there is no doubt but its 
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native wildnefs lias been in the fame manner cor- 
rected by the mtioducuon of Italian improvement, 

which u fee ms to receive in even a more congenial 
manner ih.'ii the Scotch. “ Lango Lee,” and 44 The 
u Dargle,” aie, as melodies, perhaps, equal to any 
thing m the woild, but no one will aflert that any 
thing fo beautifully perfect, fo fattsfactory to the 
mind, can polhbly be natively Infh, crude and 
indigcfted , }et the Irifh character is fo evident 
that without it all the true beauty of the air would 
be loft. 

It would be extremely eafy to fhew, by inftancing 
a number of airs, how the Enghfh and Scotch ftyle 
have been mixed together, the Scotch and Irifh, 
the Infh and the Enghfh, and fometimes all three, 
and w ith the fame facility might it be made evident 
that the Italian (tylc has pervaded them all, but the 
attempt has hardly e\ei been undertaken by any 
man of real genius. 

Thus having, by way of illuftrating my primary 
fubject. a trclpals for which I hope I fhall be par- 
doned, fhewn the date of the arts in England at 
the death of Elizabeth; when feienee, com- 
merce, and legislation, were at their higheft pitch 
of giandeur, when divinity boirowed luftre from 
toleration, when law underwent regulation, when 
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hiftory adopted peifpicuity, when poetry was the 
refult of genius, when philofophy acquired fubli- 
mity, when painting fled to England as to an 
afylum, and mufic humbly tendered its mite to 
make up this weight of perfection; in fliort, when 
fuch men as Bacon, Sh \ KESfEAR, Spencer, 
Coke, and Raleigh, dignified their country; I 
fhall next proceed to fliew how far this accumu- 
lation of extraordinary talents ferved for an ex- 
ample to dramatic writers in the fucceeding reign, 
VOL. in. c c 
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BOOK VI. 

FROM THB DEATH OF ELIZABETH! TO THE DEATH 
of James. 


CHAP. I. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 

Having feen how completely Siiakespear foared 
above all competition while he had only Jon son. 
Chapman, Marloe, Marston, and the reft to 
encounter in the reign of Elizabeth, let us fee 
how well he kept bis ground, when in addition 
to thefe, he had to cope with Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Massinger, and other authors, who 
were candidates for dramatic fame during thirteen 
years of the reign of James the fiift, at the end of 
which time the world had the misfortune to lofe our 
incomparable bard; a calamity which would have 
been irreparable had not pofterity lam its proud 
claim to his wonderful productions. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, with many farr 
pvetenlions to theatrical reputation, never could 

c c a 
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fix a foundation foil'd enough to eftablifh that fort 
of fame which commands legitimate fuffrage upon 
the fpot, and challenges the award of pofterity. 
They were rather amateurs than writers, rather gen- 
tlemen than profeffors; yet has the ftage many ob- 
ligations to them which ihall be faithfully enu- 
merated. 

Beaumont, who was well born and educated, 
was certainly a man of great talents and found 
judgment; which, however, would have been more 
manifeft in his works had not his career been all 
fpeed without reft. He died in 1615, a year be- 
fore the world loft Shakespeak, at which time he 
had not attained his thirtieth year, and yet between 
3607 and that time, a lpace of only eight years, he 
was concerned, as we are told, with Fletcher in 
fifty-three plays. 

Fletcher was alfo well born and educated. 
He was ten years older than B-eaumont, and lived 
ten years longer, but he does not feem to have 
written any thing material either before or after his 
literary connection with that gentleman; for, in all 
we know of the works of thefe partners in fame, 
only a fmgle piece was written by each, that by 
Beaumont, was called The Mafqice of Grays -Inn y 
and that by Fletcher, The TaithfvXl Shephcriefs. 
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The fhare each took in their joint Lboui*. has 
been pretty well afeertained. Bevumont, who 
though the youngeft man had the foundeft judgment, 
formed and digelled the plots, wrote the nioie in- 
tereQing and fenous parts, and pruned the lux- 
uriancies, of which there feerns to have been fuffi- 
cient need, for even at this moment when a result 
of one of their plays is aUemptcd it is obliged to 
be cut, even to mutilation * 

Taken as dramatic productions, the works of 
Beaumont and Feliuilr can only be cunhducd 
as hating a paitial claim to reputation. They hate 
ftiong particular merit, but, taking them altogether, 
there is fcarcely a play but is extravagant, wild, and 
ill managed. Moll of the plots ate Spamfh, and 
feems as if they thought that when they had lopped 
off part of the luxuriance of Loj>tz rh V>-ga, they 
had done enough, whereas they fiiould not have left 


* There I*} 4 'well known anecdote which proves that Ft* 1 cHr& 
had. fonietimes a hand in forming their plots as well as Bsavmun r- 
Having concerted the plan of a tragedy over a bottle* they Fettled 
hich part of the play they fhould refpccuvely take; which, being 
perfectly adjufted, u Well,*’ faid Fi/fcTCHSK, “ it Aw 11 be fo, you 
11 manage the red and I’ll undertake to kilt the king ” Thsfe 
words being o\crhcaidb> the waiter, thc\ were prefentl) fnnoisnded 
and made pnfoners; but, their character* being well known, and 
Xhelr having it in their power eafily to pi o\ e that they only meditated 
4he afikfinatum of a theatucal mgnatch, the v hole went off as a jeft* 
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a twig, but have let the new {boots have gained 
their ftreugth by fpnngmg at once from the flock. 

This, however, was not the cafe. Fletcher. 
not only added to the extravagance of the Spaniard 
wild and excentric wit of his own, but perpetually 
tinctured it with obfeenity, and the operation has 
been, that, whenever the manners at any period 
fince that time have been loofe and profligate, 
Beaumont and Fletcher have been the reigning 
favourites, witnefs the eflirnation in which they were 
held in the- reign of Charles the fecond, when, an 
indelible difgrace to that monarch and his court, 
they obtained even to the exclufion of Shakes- 
pear. But let us take a curfoiy review of their 
works. 

The Woman Hater, a comedy which appeared in 
1607, is a play of fome merit, it is flrange that two 
writers fhould flart with a piece the principal cha- 
racter in which, [if it is not, ought to be out of na- 
ture, Beaumon t is fuppofed to have been almofl 
wholly the author of this production. It was pretty 
fuccefsful, both when it came out and afterwaids 
when it was revived by fir William Davenant; 

The Knight of the burning Pcjile, a ftrange play 
which has fome beauties and athoufand defect 
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was produced m 1611. Its grand fault is, that, like 
Jonson’s Every Man out of his Humour, it was con- 
veyed to the audience through the medium of a 
grex. This play was revived after the reiteration 
with a new prologue fpoken by Nel Gwyn, at 
which time licentioufnefs was a ftrong recommen- 
dation to public favour, but it had never any ma- 
terial fuccefs. 

Cupid's Revenge, a tragedy, performed by the 
Children of the Revels, contained fome very good 
poetry, but the plot and machinery weie fo ab- 
furd and ridiculous that it had but very indifferent 
fuccefs. 

The Scornful Lady, a comedy brought out in 
1616, is a production of fome mem, and has more 
regularity than is generally found in the plays of 
thefe authors. There is fomething, however, very 
inartificial in the management of the plot, and parti- 
cularly the converfion of Morfxraft the ufurer, 
which is certainly forced and unnatural. 

King and no King , a tragedy, performed in 1610, 
has been varioufiy criucifed. Rymer has handled 
it very feverely, for which, taking it altogether as a 
play, he had but too much reafon. Dry den has 
been, however 5 lefs harfh ; and, indeed the geneial 
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objections again ft tlie plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, being the extraneous matter and hu- 
mour introduced into their plots, and the licentiouf- 
nefs of their wit, which Dryden, was obliged a 
good deal to conform to, might occafion him to be 
as merciful as poffible, and to (operate the moralift 
from the critic, left in caftigating them he fhould 
whip himfelf; while Rymer, who was bound by no 
fuch confidcration, reprobated what was unworthy 
without hefitaUon. 

The Maid’s Tragedy, produced in 1622. Its 
fuecefs both then and fmee has been reputable. It 
has, however, fo much of that extravagance and ir- 
regularity for which thefe authors are remarkable, 
that it has been a ftranger to the ftage for many 
years. 

Thierry and Theodoret , performed in 1621. This 
is one of thefe hetrogeneous compofitions of which 
there are too many in the works of thefe authors. 
It hasten blemifhes for one beauty, and upon-the 
whole is pooily conftructcd, and but indifferently 
written. 

j Phihjlir. This tragedy came out in iffssa, and 
added confiderably to the reputation of thefe au- 
thors., Indeed it lias always been juftly efteeroed 
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a work of ronfiderable merit, and by many has been 
thought the bed in all the catalogue of their works. 
On this account it has been revived, with alterations 
by the bye, at various periods. Dry den wrote a 
prologue when it was performed wholly by women 
at Lincoln Inn Fields, and Settle re-wrote the two 
lafl acts and brought it out in 1695. But the belt 
opportunity Philajler had for fame and fuccefs was 
when Colmam altered it to bring forward Powell 
and Mrs. Yates, the particulars of which we fliall 
hereafter go into. With all thefe advantages, how- 
ever, Philajler , from its own merit, has never been 
able to keep the llage for rcafons of a piece with all 
the reft, becaufe it is full of beauties and defects, 
becaufe there is not one regular fimple grand in- 
tereft excited, and becaufe it is ingenioufly made up 
of pieces inftead of being one general whole. 

The two Noble Kinfmen. This play is faid to 
have been written by Siiakespear and Fletcher, 
a circumftauce which the editor of Beaumont ahd 
Fletcher feems to be greatly concerned about, 
probably out of tendei'nefs for the reputation of 
Feetcher, but he need not have made himfclfin 
the fmalleft degree uneafy, for the play itfelf fuffi- 
ciently proves that Siiakespear had no hand in it. 
vol, in, D d 
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Indeed there is not much reputation to be claimed 
by any body, for the ftory is Chaucer’s Knights 
Tale , which we have feen already treated by Ed- 
wards to the great delight of queen Elizabeth. 
There is fomething, however, gaudy and fine in it; 
and, like moft of the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, it refembles a parterre appearing fo 
full of colours that form, and fymetry are not 
once thought of. This play is faid to have been 
originally produced in 1634, an incongruity that 
is not very eafily reconcileable, becaufe Beau- 
mont died in 1615, and Fletcher in 1625, and 
yet it is as difficult to believe that the plays pro- 
duced by thefe aflbciates were performed during 
the life time of Beaumont, or even of Fletcher, 
being fifty-three in number, and the term for the 
performance of them being only eight years in the 
firft inftance, and but eighteen in the laft. I fhall 
fet down the dates, however, according to the bell 
authorities, and thefe I take to be when they were 
firft publilhed, not when they were firft performed. 

The Elder Brother , the date 1637. This play, 
which is originally Spanilh, is ftrangely and wildly 
treated by Beaumont and Fletcher, and indeed 
would have funk long ago into oblivion had not 
Cibber tafcen it for one of the plots of his Love 
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makes a Man, a play we (hall hereafter examine. 
The ground work is good, hut the whole merit is 
due to the original writer. 

Monjieur Thomas , the date 1639.. Here we have 
fome clue to fet us right as to the time the pieces of 
Beaumont and Fletcher were performed, but 
we cannot much rely on any thing we learrfof thefe- 
authors, for firft we are told that they wrote con- 
jointly all the plays publilhed in their works, except 
The Mafque of Grays Inn , and The Faithful Shcp~ 
herdefs ; we are afterward told that they were af- 
filted by Shakespear, by Jonson, by Mid- 
is letont, and other writers, and even this _play 
Fletcher is faid to have written after the death' 
of Beaumont. There is nothing, however, in 
the prefent inflance worth contending for. It is a 
very indifferent play, and, though publilhed with 
great care by Broome after Fletcher’s deaths 
who dedicated it to Cotton, a great admirer of 
the author, and afterwards altered and got up by 
Durfey, under the title of Trick for Trick, it 
never had fuccefs. My drift is that, as this piece was 
originally brought out after the death of Fletcher, 
fo very probably many of the other productions 
were alfo, and this would a good deal invalidate the 
^ffertion that Beaumont was concerned in fo m^ny 
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of thefe plays, writing as they did very often for 
the moment, and being both of them the fort of 
character not very likely to lay m a (lore of ma- 
terials. This conjecture, howcvei, we {hall have 
oppoitunity mojre clofely to examine as we go on* 

Wit without Money , the date 1639* This co- 
medy, being written with lefs extravagance and 
clofer to nature than the pieces of thefe authors in 
general, it has longer kept the ftage. There is, how- 
ever, a flimzinefs- in it that has always prevented it 
from 'being attractive. The comic mufe that pre- 
sided over the labours of thefe writers feerns to 
ha\e been one of thofc ladies who arc for ever 
either fad, or in hyfterics, She feems to be unac- 
quainted with a fmile, the refult of feeling, and the 
recommendation of the heart, flic is cither muzzed 
with a vapid fimper, or convulfed with a broad grin, 
and under this influence, when thefe gentlemen 
have attempted at mere nature, they have not been 
able to preferve the milk in its native hate; their 
afperity having turned it* by which means their hu- 
mour is either hard like the curd, or mawkifli like 
the whey. This play is a proof of it, which is well 
conceiyed and full of natme, but the circumftances 
are not brought high enough, nor do the characters 
ftaffideiuly eoisje out of the canvafs. 
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Rollo Duke of Normandy, the date 1640. This 
tragedy is laid to have been recehed with veiy 
great applaufe when it firft appeared. It has, how- 
ever, been long configned to oblivion, and in- 
deed juftly, for it is a turgid imitation of Seneca 
and Jon son, without fancy or fpint, or, indeed^ 
any thing but heavy, declamatory dialogue, unaf- 
filted by foice or intereft. 

Rule a Wife and Have a Wife , the date 1640. 
This play is well known, being one of the very few 
of thofc wiitten by Beaumont and Fletcher 
which are now upon the theatucal Rock lift; intrin- 
fically, however, this piece is no great acquifuion to 
the theatre, and it is at the rilk of a thin houfe that it 
is ever performed, unlefs bolftered up with a new 
Leon, or an Estifania. The plot of this play 
though admirably imagined is poorly treated. Theie 
is fomething very well, if it went no further, in re- 
claiming a vain coquette by placing her in the 
hands of a brave and manly hufband, but M.ut- 
g u JERETT a is an avowed wanton, whom it would 
have been a difgrace to a man of fuch a defeription 
to have married, and after all Leon’s claim to thefe 
noble qualities is very ill grounded, for he is the 
brother of his wife’s waiting maid, and he tricks 
Marguerette into the marriage by perfonating 
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an idiot, an art which a man of his fpirit and honour 
would have difdaingd. This has evidently thrown 
the authors into an unpleafant predicament towards 
the end of the play ; for, finding it impoffible to 
excufe themfelves naturally, they try to hufli up 
both the infamy of their heroine, and their own 
want of judgment in a fummary way. Thus after 
Margo etta has played a hundred indecent tricks, 
and endeavoured to make her huffiand’s houfe a 
brothel, with all the forgiving good nature in the 
world, he takes her up and “ wears her next his 
« heart.” 

The fcenes of the Copper Captain and Esti- 
f an i a, have a better claim to praife They are 
highly comic, and the equivoque of the houfe 
which mixes the epifode with the main defign, is 
the happieft thing in the piece. It is impoffible to 
pafs over this article without uniting fome degree, 
of pity with contempt at the fond idea of thefe 
authors, who in Caccafogo imagined they had 
outdone Falstaff. 

The Mad Lover, This play as well as Rule er 
Wife and Have a Wife , and all the reft that will now 
follow, were Collected into an edition and pub- 
liihed in 1647, fc drat it will be impoffible to know 
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when they actually made their firft appearance, nor 
is it material. 

The Mad Lover, which play fir Aston Cockain 
has highly commende„d in a copy of verfes, is never- 
thelefs a work of but mediocre merit, We know 
but little of its fuccefs, and, indeed, it does not 
appear to have been at any time very familiar with 
the ftage. It is partly borrowed from Mundus and 
Paulina in JoJephus. 

The Spanijh Curate. This play is a hetrogcneous 
jumble in the fame ftyle of many others in this col- 
lection. It has been pruned, altered, and amended, 
and fitted to the ftage frequently by different au- 
thors, but never with any thing like fuccefs, and yet 
there arc good materials in it. It is taken from the 
Don John , and the Spanijh Curate , of Gerardo. 

The Little French Lawyer. This comedy is a 
mixture of the Spanijh Rogue , and Don Lewis de 
Cajlro, and Don Roderigo de Montalva , which Sc ar- 
row has alfo treated in his Fruitlejs Precaviion, and 
the Complaifant Companion , hut this could not have 
been early enough to have been of any ufe, as fome 
imagine, to Beaumont and Fx.etciier, Beau- 
mont having died when Scarrgn was only five 
years old. 
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The Cuftom of the Country. This tragic-comedy, 
as it is called, has affifted other authors but never 
did any thing for its own. Cibber ufed part of it 
for Love makes a Man , and Charles Johnson 
formed out of it his Country Laffes . It is a ft range 
wild thing but full of good materials. Its great 
fault is obfeenity. Dryden fays in one of his pre- 
faces, by way of anfwer to thofe who accufed him 
of indecency. Cfi There is more baudry in one play 
4t of Fletcher, called the Cuflom of the Country , 
ct than in all ours together; yet this has often been 
acted on the ftage in my remembrance.” 
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CHAP. II. 


CONTINUATION OF Br.AUMONT AND FLETCHER, 


The Noble Gentleman This comedy was little known 
till it was revived by Du k fey, under the title of 
The Three Dukes of Dunflable , and then it was only 
ftmed up to make it> {tench more intolerable, lir 
George Etheridge, in a letter to the duke of 
Buckingham, fays, “ By my la ft packet from Ent- 
c< gland, among a heap of naufeous tiafh, I re-* 
“ ceived the Three Dukes of Dunftable, which is 
t5 really fo monilrous and mljpid that I ,am fony 
6C Lapland, or Livonia, h^d not the honour of 
a producing u ; but, if I did pennance m reading 

it, I rejoice to hear that it was folemnly interred 
cc to the tunc of Cat Calls.” 

The Captain , a comedy of very {lender metit, 
has been lometimes attempted on the ftage. but the 
effort was always fo uiducccfsful that it has long 
been lam by as unlit for feivice, 

VOL. HI, £ Q 
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Beggar's Bit/h. What fuccefs this play had 
originally is not known. It was altered and brought 
out under the title of the Royal Merchant , by 
Norris, the comedian, in 1706, and in that date 
occafionally performed. In 1 768 it was made into 
an opera by Mr. Hull, the mufic by Mr. Lin ley. 
It had no great fuccefs, but the words and mufic of 
fome of the fongs were again brought forward and 
introduced into the Camp, an entertainment per- 
formed with great fuccefs in 1778, and attributed to 
Mr. Sheridan j but, that every bird of Pamaflus 
may be allowed his own plumage, the fongs above 
mentioned, which were confidered as indifferently 
written at Covent Garden in the Royal Merchant, 
were found admirable afterwards at Drury Lane in 
the Camp, are not the production of Mr. Sheri- 
Han, but of Mr. Hull. 

The Coxcomb. This comedy may rank with The 
Captain. Its revival has been attempted but to no 
purpofe. 

The Falfe One. This tragedy is founded on 
Cleopatra’s inconftancy to Julius Ctesar in 
Eoypt, and taken from Suetonius, Plutarcii, 
and other authors, who wrote of thofe times. It has 
fome ftrong writing, but upon the whole it is a 
bad play. 
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The Chances. This is a comedy borrowed Horn 
The Lady Cornelia of Cervantes, and has been by 
various authors altered and brought on the theatre. 
The duke of Buckingham's alteration, was a very 
judicious one. f He kept the hurry and perplexity of 
the plot much more clear than it had been originally, 
but after all it has much more to beget cunofity 
than to create intereft, and the indelicacy that per- 
\ades the piece, and the iibcrtinifm throughout the 
whole character of Don John, render it a mod im- 
proper and reprehcnfiblc j bject for the Rage ; nor 
could Garkick’s incomparable performance of this 
character, though he had again weeded it, fcaicely 
juftify our attention to it f 

The Loyal Subject , This tragedy is a poor pro- 
duction. It would not be worth while to examine 
it, and indeed it has lain lo long aflecp that it were 
pity to awake it. The Lazos of Candy , a tragi- comedy 
by thefe authors, has been a great while in the fame 
fituation, and fo let it remain. The Lover's Progrcfs 
has no better pretenfion to our notice. It is taken 
from a Ficnch romance called Lyfavder and Cahjla , 
written by Daudiguicr, and to the fame peaceful 
oblivion wc may alfo confign the IJland Prince/*. 

The Ihmouous Lieutenant. This* play has been 
l c a 
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performed at different times with fome fuccefs. 
The principal part of the plot is taken from Plu- 
tarch’s Life of Demetrius, and the Lieutenant's 
refilling to fight after he has been cured of his 
wound*, io the Lory of Lucullus’s foldier, related 
by Horace. This is a play of that flighty kind 
which thefe authors fo frequently produced, and is 
neither full enough of liuercfl or legulanty to claim 
a permanent fituadon in the theatre. 

Nice Valour; or the Pajfionate Madman . This 
comedy is one of the wo iff pieces m the whole 
catalogue. 

The Maid in the Mill. This play has been 
fometimes revived, but its fuccefs has never repaid 
the pains of thofe who have brought it forward. 
The plot of AlmTon to Ismenia, and Aminta, is 
borrowed bom Girardo, and OriiAN rr feizing 
Florimel, the fuppofed daughter of the miller, is 
taken from an Italian novel written by Bandello, 
which was afterwards tranflated into Fiench. There 
is much good writing in this piece; but there is 
fomething fo radically wrong in its conftruction that 
inftead of mending it, the author, as the chair- 
man faid to Pope, *• had better had made two new 
“ ones. 1 ' 
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fumed, and it is now lain by with but little profpect 
of being brought forward again. 

The Sea Voyage. The defign of this comedy is 
borrowed fiom Sn vkESPEAii’s Temped, and has in 
it fome good things, not good enough, however, to 
cope with the original ; and, as if the failure was not 
difgraceful enough to the authors, Durfly revived 
it with alterations which made u ten times worfe. 

The Double Mai riage is a very indifferent play. 
It has been frequently revived, but, though Du- 
frey lent a hand to fpoil it, nothing refulted from 
the attempt but difappointment. 

The Pilgrim. This cxcentric comedy has a 
great deal of merit. It onginally received great 
applaule, and has been often fuccefsfully revived. 
In 1700, fir John Vanbrugh brought it out a't 
Diury Lane Theatre, with a Prologue and Dry- 
den’s Secular Mafque. which was the laft of that 
great poet’s works ; but which, for what it is, abounds 
with brilliant poetry. It wss levivcd again at 
Drury Lane without fuccefs; but about the year 
17C2, it was brought out at Covent Garden with 
confidetable reputation. Since that time it has been 
scry feldom repeated. 
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The War, nhi's Prize ; or, the Tamer tamed. This 
play, which is hud to have been wuttcn by 
Fletcher alone, after the death of Beaumont, 
fo that the reader Null fee how weak all the autho- 
rities aie upon this fubject, is intended as a fequel 
to Shakespear’s Taming of the Shrew. Cathe- 
rine being dead, Pethuchio is married to a 
young woman of a indd and gentle difpohtion, who, 
in conjunction with fome female companions, de- 
termine to bieak the temper of her hufband, which 
is at length effected ; in confcquence of which he 
blindly fubmits himfelf to her will and flic rules hun 
as (lie thinks proper. 

Nothing is fo eafy as to fee that a play cannot be 
framed upon woife principles. The conduct of 
Pcrauciito though uolcut is laudable, becaufe 
rcafonable fubmilhon is not only the duty but cn- 
fures tiie co.nfoit of a wife, and, therefore, a proper 
fubject for a poet to neat. Blind fubmiffion in a 
hufband, which mnft lender him ridiculous to his 
friends, and an object of contempt even to his wife, 
is upon the fame principle ver\ improper mattei for 
the 11 age ; befidcs the author of this pi- v has wholly 
miftakea the chaiacter of Petruciuo. So far 
fiom being of a tyrannical temper, he is generous 
and noble; ins violence is all put on, all alfumed ; 
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and, from the moment he has carried his point and 
rtdlored Catherine to hcifclf, to him, and to her 
family, he ;t doffs the lordly hufband.” 1 ime, 
however, who, as Shakespear fays, t; tries all old 
tc offendeis,” has fettled the difpute, for, while the 
Tamer tamed lies quietly inteued with many of the 
family, Catiierin e and Petruchio lnes to affoid 
us mflrucuon and amufement. 

An rlontjl Man's Fortune . pan of which is taken 
from Heywood's hifiory of Women, Love’s Cure, 
and The Knight of Malta, are pieces which help to 
fill up the catalogue of thefe authors, but, though 
there is fome good writing in each of them, they 
have very little claim to dramatic meiit. To thefe 
may be added the Queen of Corinth which (lands 
in the fame predicament. 

Women Pleafcd . The fubjcct of this play has 
employed the pens of many authois, three of the 
different no\els of Boccace having fomething to 
do'wiLhit; but the ground work is in Chaucer’s 
Wife of Bath’s Tale, which Voltaire has fuccefs- 
fully treated under the title of Cc qm plait aux 
Dames. This w y as afterwards brought on the French 
flage by Favart, and called La Fee Urgclle , and 
and at length taken by Garrick for the fubject of 
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fubject of his Chrijlmas Tale. This is certainly a 
piece of merit; but as the fubject has been fre- 
quenlly tried and never to any effect withou f the 
auxthaiy afliftance of feenery and mufic, and, in- 
deed, romantic and fanciful tales are not at all cal- 
culated for comedy which fliould depict true, fair, 
and natural manners, Women P leafed. , in the flate 
it came out of the hands of Beaumont and 
Flitciilr, has never been fortunate enough to 
pleafe an audicncei 

A Wife for a Month. This tragi-comedy, a 
defeription which always implies fomething hetro- 
geneous, has fome good traits. It is partly bor- 
rowed from the hiftory of Sancho the eighth, of 
Leon. The misfortune of this fort of production 
is that the two plots are fo dihinct they cannot lend 
one another intereft ; and, take them fingly, they 
have not itrength enough to fupport themfelves, 
therefoie let them be written ever fo well they can- 
not have the effect of a play upon a fubject in which 
if any thing is introduced it is kept fubordinate, and 
fo conftructed as to affift the general defign. Un- 
fortunately this does not happen to be the mem of 
this play, nor, indeed, fcarcely any tragi-comedy 
wntten by thefe authors, 
vot. I!I. f f 
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The Fair Maid of th* Inn is a tragi-comedy, and 
{lands m fomethmg like the fame piedicament as A 
Y/iJe for a Month. 

Wit at ffvn a! Weapon*, in which thete is fome 
whim, did \etv little ltlelf, but has ferved as ma- 
teaali. for othei plays, paiticulaily foi fir William 
Davenant, who boriowed a good deal of-it for 
his play called The Wits. 

Vale tinman. This h a tragedy, a fpecies of per- 
fonnance in which Beaumont and Fletcher 
have been lead fucccfsful ; this tragedy, however, 
is faid to have been well received w hen it firft came 
out. It has been revived, and, in paiticular, by 
lord Rochester, but it nevei met with fufficient 
applaufe to wairant a lcpetition of it. 

Love's Pilp image. This comedy, parity bor- 
rowed from The two Damfels of Cervantes , and 
partly fiom The New Inn , a play of Jon son, which 
was damned, has fome merit. With all this afhft- 
ance, however, though it has often been brought 
forward, the revive! s only awaked it that it might 
fleep the fader. 

Four Plays in One, Tbefe four pieces? the two 
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fir if of which may be called tragi- comedies, the 
third a tragedy, and the fourth an opera, are princi- 
pally taken from Boccace, and are fuppofed to be 
performed before Manuei., king of Portugal, 
and his queen Isabella, at the celebration of their 
nuptials, the court being introduced --as fpect&tors, 
and the king and queen making remarks on the re- 
prefentation. It is, however, mod probable that 
this curious medley was never performed at all, 

The Wild Goof e Chafe. This play has confiderable- 
merit, but it is like the reft ill conducted. The 
materials, however, have been found very ufefitl; 
Far qu h ar has borrowed aluioit four acts of The 
Incanfiant from it. 

Thefe plays, The Widow , The fewellcf "of Amflcr- 
dam , The Faithful Friend. ;A Right Woman, and The 
Hijlory if Mador. King of Britain are ail fa id to 
have been written by thefe wits, either fingly , toge- 
ther, or in conjunction with others, but how they 
were actually employed on them remains a fee ret 
which will he, probably, never divulged, nor is it 
very materia! Whether it he or not. 

I finds yet employ, however, a few words upon 
the -fuhj.e-ct of thefe authors, whole labpjttE'ai -though; 
they may have failed as to regularity, : ambhave 
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been weak on the fide of judgment, arc, notwith- 
danding, meritorious, and bieathe in caucus m- 
ftances fpmt and genius. The miftake feems io 
have been an endeavour to foar beyond what natuie 
qualified them for. The genius of ^hauspiau, 
being extenfive enough to grafp at real and imagi- 
nary worlds, they vainly conceived they might 
endeavour at the fame track; but, in their fond 
nefs, they were Ixions, and in their prefumption 
Phaetons. 

Be a v mont is faid to have poReffed the cor- 
rected judgment of the two, and Fletcher the 
ftrongeft genius, and we are even told, that Jon son 
ufed to fubmit his woiks to the opinion and cor- 
rection of Be au mon t ; this, however, after what 
we have witnefled of Chapman, Decker, and 
others whom this hard cynic envied and abufed, it 
is extremely difficult to believe; for, if Beaumont 
had fuch confumuiate judgment he ceitainly would 
have ufed it in the conflrilction of hi^ own plays, the 
plots of which are the crudeft and moft mdigedecl 
that can be poffibly be conceived ; and, as to the 
judgment of Jon son, it is but jufticc to fay that it 
was his greateft merit, and that theie is more good 
fenfe in the condi uction of Every Man in his Hu - 
incur than in that of all the works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher put together. 



All that is neceffary to fay on the fubject may 
be comprized in this. The induftry with which 
Beaumont and Fletcher explored the works of 
the Spaniards and others for dramatic materials has 
been ofTuch benefit to the Engiifl^fiage, that it not 
only lent material abidance towards bringing it into 
great forwardnels, but fervcd as a ground work for 
others, who have fmce derived much of their fuccefs 
from having had recourfe to their labours. 

As to their particular merits they were both 
good writers, and would have been better had they 
not perpetually tried to go beyond the bounds that 
nature and genius preferibed them, had they not 
written too baltily, had they not given into an un- 
bridled witwhich grew to licentioufneis and deftroyed 
the legitimate drift of their productions, had they 
not, in fliort, arrogated a falfe confequence and ri- 
diculoufiy fancied themfeives fuperior to a man, 
whom they might have been proud to have followed 
at an humble distance. 

As to the fliare they had rcfpectively in thoTe 
productions which are published with their joint 
nara#s, 1 have already (hewn that whatever has been 
conjectured on the {'abject feems to have a very 
jfalacious air. That Beaumont could have been 
concerned in fifty-three plays in eight years appears 
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to be impoffible. It is as certain!', impolitic that 
fo large a number <ould have been biought out 
during that time, and it is veiy unlibel) that J5fau- 
moni left behind him, he who was a wilier for the 
moment, materials for the gu'eued part of thelc 
plays; but, as we have no proof that what has been 
afierted on this fubjcct is Falfe, though it us a lu tie 
contradictory, we aie compelled (o far to acquiefce 
as to "p c our \ c i < 1 1 c t according to the evidence. 

One proud fact, however, the labours of thcTe 
writers and their cotemporaries have afcei tamed. 
Ail this contention for pie-eminence that was manh 
feifed, all thole valuable diam;.rc matetnds that 
were produced, and all this rapid improvement to 
which the Rage had an fen, had been confitmcd be- 
fore the French theatre, that has always arrogantly 
afFectcd to lead ours, boalicd a fmgle line fiom the 
great Cur \nun, or any one of his huehtes and 
bcfoie Mol inn £ and Racial wcic born. Who 
then can deny that, Inning fo pci feet a model be- 
fore them as the Erghih Rage, they made it an ob- 
ject of their imitation ? 13ut that there may be no 
cavil this fha!l hereafter be income [hhiy proved. 
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CHAP. III. 


MASMSGkR. 


It. in Blaumont and Fletcher, we lament that 
authors foinetimes attempt too much, in Mas- 
singer, we have a pioof that 'they may do too 
little. This vei\ charming water has fddom been 
allowed the mein he polLiied, perhaps bccaufe he 
was a Hi anger to piclumpuon, sanity, and thofe 
other qualities which often procure ior an author 
more fame than lie defines; pofkiity, howeser, 
gencuiliy lets the matter light ; which, in the opi- 
nions ol all judges of gcmus and taite, has placed 
Massinger vest little behind Jonson, and far 
before Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Massinger, by the p at 1 on age of the eari of 
Montgomery, under whom his father had an ho- 
nourable employ, and afteiwaids the earl of Pem- 
broke, was encouiaged m his jouth to purfue polite 
literature; which, coining m confonance with a 
beautiful and refined genius which he inherited fiom 
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nature, he Toon poficffej} all the qualities for a writer 
of correct tafle and biilhant fancy. 

The ftage attracted his attention, and was, in- 
deed, the veiy field for the cxcrcife of his abilities. 
He had indention and ingenuity, he knew nature 
and chaiacter; lusflylc, while H was warm and fervid, 
was, neverthclefs, pure and decorous, and even 
went beyond the tunes in which he urotc for polifli 
and refinement; for he was as fliong as JozrtoN 
without being dull, and as elegant as Waller with- 
out being mawkifh; but, to give the proudeft proof 
of the genius of Massinger, you fee a great deal 
of the mind of Shakespeah in him, though he has 
never fervilcly imitated him, nor anogantly at- 
tempted to foar after him to thofc heights which his 
genius alone could reach. But let us examine his 
plays. 

Tie Virgin Martyr . This play was firft acted, 
as we are told, in 1622, at which time Massinger 
was thirty eight years old. fie was aflifted by 
Beckfr in this ptoduction, which, peilups, might 
better have been let alone, but his modefty too 
often prevented him fiom feeling his own confe- 
quence* The Virgin Martyr is taken from the Mar- 
ty logics of the perffcvimi in the f^nie a/’Dioclesian j 
and, though there is fome fine writing in it, it is evi. 
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rlently a work of inexperience, and, therefore, had 
no great (uccefs. 

The Duke of Milan. Here our author had 
fairer play for his genius! This tragedy was per- 
formed in 1623 with good fuccefs. The feene 
where mhructions are given f. ronz a to his fa- 
vourite Francisco for the murder ot M... it celia, 
is wi ought up very mailerly, and I have no doubt 
but this very play has affifted the various Mariamnes 
of the French flage, from Tristan to Voltaire, 
that ftoiy from the Hiflory of the Jews having 
been the foundation of The Duke of Milan. Indeed 
the circumltances are fo fimilar that Mr. Cumber- 
b erl and very laudably was induced to blend this 
play and Fenton’s Manavinc together; but pro- 
bably fiom his unwillingnefs to encroach upon the 
writing of either of thefe authors, it appeared not to 
be of a piece, and, therefore, did not fuccced. 

The Bondman, acted at the Cock Pit, Drury 
Lane, 1623. This is a tragedy of great merit. The 
plot is full of truth and confiftency, and the writing 
is ftrong and nervous. The incident of bringing 
back the rebellious flaves to their duty with whips, 
is in the trueft fpirit of the drama, and is here ufed 
to great advantage. The Bondman has been fre- 
voi., m, eg 
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quently revived, and particularly by Mr Cumber- 
land m 1779, at Covent Garden theatre. This 
was ceitamly a very judicious alteration, and it was 
highly fpoken of by the cutics, but it did not fucceed 
to the degree that was leafonably expected. 

The Roman Actor was pei formed at Black Friars 
in 1629. It was Massinger’s greatefl favourite 
among all his works, and the writeis of that time 
were fo far of the fame opinion that no lefs than fix 
copies of commendatory verfes were prefixed to it. 
Indeed its fuccefs was very decided, both originally 
and when it was revived by Betterton, who ren- 
dered himfelf \eiy celebrated in the pnncipal cha- 
jacter. There is certainly a dignity in the conduct 
of the piece, and the language is charming. 

The Renegado. This is a tragi-comedy and was 
performed in 1630, at Drury Lane. This play was 
recommended by complimentary verfes like the 
former, and certainly has much merit, but it has 
the fault of all tragi-comedies. The plots hang ifi- 
congruoufly together, and, therefore, each deprives 
the other of the approbation that would elfe be 
due to them. 

The Picture , performed in 1630, at the Globe, 
and Black Friars. This admirable production, 
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which is called a tragi-cmr.edy, ought to be deno- 
minated a play, for it confids of a plot and an ep„- 
fode that have immediate relation to each other. 
Thcie are objections to this piece, one of which 
cannot be got over, becaufe it is particularly wrong 
to jail in magic to affift what ought to be a repre 
fentation of nature. Batista’s reading, therefore, 
in nature’s hidden fecrets, and having thereby foimed 
a poitiau of Sophia which appears to the eyes of 
Matiuas beautiful or deformed, according as fhe 
is loyal or difloyal, is certainly revolting, and inad- 
miflible j but it has this admirable effect ; The 
poet by placing his chaiactcis in fo forcible a fitua- 
tion, is obliged to gi\e them a language adequate 
to it, and thus the paffion of jealoufy acquires a 
peculiar kind of tuibulence and agitation which, 
from mere conjectural proofs, could not have be- 
longed to it. 

Of this difficult and delicate talk, Massinger 
has acquitted himfclf wondei fully; fo that, if you 
can bring yourfelf to pardon the deception, it will 
eneveafe your admiration of the author. Novelty 
was, probably, his excufe, and he has fo availed 
himfclf of it, that, perhaps, there cannot in lan- 
guage be found any thing Uionger than the effect it 
has psoduccd. 


g g 2 
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It is impoflible here to go into the different 
merits of this piece j but whether you take it for 
conduct, for character, or any other requifite, but 
cfperially for language, a few fpots excepted, it is 
certainly a conftellation in literature. 

The Emperor of the Eaf was performed in 
1632. This is a tragi comedy, and taken from the 
Life of the younger Theodocius, We ihould 
have known more at piefcnt, peihaps, of this piece 
in its oiiginal foim had not Lrc, that mad, but 
beautiful wiiter, taken fome of the moll forcible 
parts of it for his tragedy of Theodosius, 

The Maid cf Honour , perfoimed in 1638, is a, 
work of confiderable merit. It has been revived, 
and particularly within a few years at Diury Lane 
theatre j but productions by men of fuch eminence, 
as Massinger fhould never be touched but by 
authors of fiift rate abilities. In its original Hate 
The Maid of Honour could not now be produced 
to advantage, but it had better have lemamed in its 
original Hate than have appeared as it did at Druiy 
Lane theatre. 

The Fatal Dowry, which was brought out in 
1632, is a tragedy, and would probably, have pof- 
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felled moie mem il Massinger had not been 
affifted by Field. It has, however, enough to 
have materially aflilled both Rowe and Vo liairl; 
foi it has fuimfhcd the mofl material pairs of the 
Fair Penituit, and the character of Nerestan in 
Zara. I {ball fay the lefs of this play becaufe I 
like Massinger bell; v. hen he Hands upon his own 
ground. 


A New Way to Pay Old Belts, is a comedy full 
of admirable materials. It came out in 1633, and 
was prefaced by two copies of commendatory 
verfes, one by fir Henry Moody, and the other 
by fir Thomas Jay. This play has been confi- 
dered by moll of the critics as the belt in all the 
works of Massinger. It is difficult to fay this; 
but it is certainly drawn with great nature and force, 
and wntten with flrength and nerve. The over- 
reaching of fir Giles Ovrrre vcii, « both a lion 
« and a fox in his proceedings,” is mafterly, and the 
difmifial of his creature Makrah, is moral and 
jjoetic. There are many other paits of this play 
full of fteiling ment. It has been feverai times ie- 
■vived, particulatly at Drury Lane, and fincc at 
Covent Garden, to aflift Hendtrsont, who per- 
formed fir Cues Overreach with judgment; 
put injudicious pruning always wounds a good tree. 
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and this kind of flab did*the reputation of Mas- 
singer fuftain in both this cafe and in other cafes. 

The Great Duke of Florence. This piece, like 
The Guardian , is called a comical biftory. It had 
great fuccefs, and is recommended by veifes written 
by Donne and Ford. The ftory of Edgar and 
Elf rida* is f&id to have been taken from this play ; 
and certainly the circumftance of Sannasauro’s 
giving the Count a falfe account of Lydia’s beauty^ 
has a lefemblance to that part of it; but that ftory 
was known before Massinger, therefore, Rymer, 
who took his materials from William of Malmejbury x 
Ravenscroft who profitted of both) and Hill, 
whofe Aihelwoldy and alfo Mason’s Elf rid a, were 
taken fiom hiftory, could not have had the lead ne- 
ceffiiy to refort to the Duke of Florence for affiftance* 

The Unnatural Co?nhat i performed in 1639, is a 
tragedy of very great mem. This merit* however^ 
lies more m the aftomfhing manner in which the au- 
thor has treated this fhange fubject, than in the con- 
duct of the piece itfclf. To fancy revolting circum- 
stances, which it is dreadful to admit may be natural, 
and operate upon them as if they were generally fo a 
is begging the queftion, and cannot be excufed, 
however forcibly it may fpeak the merit of 
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author who can write well upon fuch extraoidinaiy 
occafions. 

The mutual accufations of the father and fon, 
which are the caufe of the combat, the artful man* 
ner in which the Elder MalfTort impofes upon 
the Count by acting the Brutus, an$ the delicate, 
yet dcteimincd tone of the Younger, who accules 
his father of an inceftuoas crime which he fcarcely 
dares to hint, is executed with fuch found judg- 
ment, fuch (hrewd art, and fuch confummate ad- 
drefs, that I cannot think there is any thing in lan- 
guage to 1 1 v a 1 it; but, though thcfe have been con- 
fidered, from AiscHYt us to us, as the proper fub- 
jects to excite terror, and fo they are in one fenfe, 
I nevei will allow they are the legitimate, fair.ob- 
jects of the dru’.na. 

At any rate let there be qualification. The inceft 
of Hamlet’s fathei, caufed by ambition, is an ad- 
miffible fubjcct for an author, the inceit of Male- 
port’s father, without a motive but barely wicked- 
nefs, is not admi/Bble; and, under thefe circum- 
ftances much as the writing of The Unnatural Com- 
bat may captivate, I believe no real well wilher to 
the intereft of the diama will wifh to fee it brought 
forward on the ftage. 
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The Guardian , performed in 1655, is a comedy 
of very gieat merit; and, two or three tnflmg par- 
ticulars excepted, I fee nothing to prevent its hold- 
ing a regular rank on the ftage. It is full of well 
managed equivoque, which is judicioufiy heightened 
at the end of the thhd act, and naturally developed 
at the fimfli pf the play. The writing is of that 
fluent and eafy kind that, ne\ erthclefs, has flrength 
and force, and that give- to manlmefs, and greatnefs 
of mind, the unaffected exprcffion of nature; but 
tins is the peculiarbeauly of Massinger; who, let 
his fubjects be ever fo common, never defeends. 

The Eafhful Lover , a tragicomedy, which was 
produced at the Pavatc Theatie, at Black Friars, 
in 1655, deferves mention only on account of many 
beauties that are feattered up and down m diffeicnt 
paits of it; for it is not conftructed with the ufual 
corrcctncfs of Massin ger 5 nor is the drift of the 
plots fo mtcicfling as any of lus other pieces. 

The Very Woman ^ is another tragi-comedy. It 
was performed alfo in 1655, and has merit; but 
neither that nor fir Aston Cockainl's Objhnale 
Lady^ from which it is borrowed, has a good claim 
to any mateiial reputation. The more you read 
Massinger the more you admire him, and, there* 
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fore, even in this play, we trace a true genius and 
an elegant w. iter ; but it is, ncvcithelefs, unequal 
to many of his other productions. 

The Old Law , a comedy brought out in 1656, is 
by no means a good play, though paits of it are ad- 
mirable. Massinger was here afiifted by Mid- 
dleton and Rowley. Perhaps it would have 
better if he had been let alone; certainly nei- 
ther of thefe writers was by any means equal to 
Massinger. 

The City Madam , produced in 1659. This co- 
medy, which has a moft laudable drift, is worked 
up with great art and addrefs. The folly of the chil- 
dren of induftry and fobricty, who fpurn at that 
happinefs they legitimately poflefs, and that liable 
confequence by which they are the fupport of the 
commercial interelt of the kingdom, and, therefore, 
the balis of its wealth, for the tranfitory and frivolous 
plcafures of the court, has been propeily conlidered 
by the dramatift as the bell materials for the ex- 
ercife of his genius. 

Massinger here has handled this fubject in a 
mallerly ftyle. His portraits are faithful to nature, 

VOL. Ill, H h 
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his manners are correctly appropriate, and his dif- 
crimination is nice and critical. 

Haughty, puffed up beauty, full of vanity and 
ambition, ts as-n^tural as it is contemptible ; grovling 
ideas and riches wrefted from the unfufpecting and 
necefiitous, are infepciable, and a dilhnction be- 
tween folly and ciime, wcaknefs and wickednefs, 
is. in thcfe cncuvnftances, the duty of an author. 
Thus has Massing ir made his City Madam and 
her daughters arrogant and overbearingto be fe\ erely 
punifhed and afterwards pardoned, and thus he has 
made that foftered fnake the dependant brother the 
inllrumcnt of temporary pumfhment to others whofe 
ciimes were within the limits of pardon ; till, at laft, 
his arts recoil upon himfelf, and he is confounded 
in that rum he had meditated for others. 

This is the grand outline of the play, and very 
fine it is; theic are fubordinate particulars, however, 
which might have been better managed, fir John, 
Lacy, and Plenty might have been more judi- 
noufly difguifed and have come with a more pro- 
bable tale, confidermg the confummate art of the 
r»an they had to deal with, and the magic at lafl, 
after the difrepute poor Stargaze had thrown it. 
into, is a poor contrivance to awe a libertine, and an 
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unbeliever; and, e\en if it had been in other re- 
fpects admiflible, it is a blaineable vehicle for a dra- 
matic plot, but particularly for a comedy. We 
paf> over a ghoft in a tragedy, we are even charmed 
with a fpectre in a romance, and we have no ob- 
jection to changing of the wives in the Devil to Pay , 
becaufe it is a farce, though none of thefe are cu- 
tically right, but producing On p iieus, Cfrblrus, 
Cikkon, and twenty other fautaftic fpirits in a 
fober citizen's houfe would not have nnpofed upon 
Luke, nor ought it to have nnpofed upon th<j 
audience. 

The faults, however, in this comedy after all 
are but trivial, and were they judicioufly removed, 
and the denouement brought about by a more na- 
tural means, there are few pieces, on the Rage that 
copld challenge a fairer claim to reputation. 

Befides the play already mentioned, there were 
others, written by Massinger, of which we have 
different accounts. Of thele The Noble Choice, 
The Judge, or Believe as you L ft. The Spanjh 
Viceroy , Minn va's Sacrifice, The Tyrant, Pk/lcnzo 
and Ilippohla , Automo and V a Ilia, apd Fajl and 
Welcome, were loft to the world by the caideftnefs 
of a iervant belonging to Mr. Wakiirion, the 
Somersetshire Herald. 

h h i 
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Three others under the titles of The Wandering 
Lovers , The Italian Night Piece, and The Pnfoncr s 
•were performed but never printed. Thefe, there- 
fore, that have been here enurnetated with a flight 
account of their different merit'-, may be conlidcied 
as the theatre of Massinger; and heie it is nn- 
poflible tt> help noticing that I cannot in my con- 
fidence agree to the dates of thefe plays which I 
have fet down, by the concurrent authorities of 
various writers, exactly as I found them. 

To fet up any criterion of my own, founded 
only on probable circumftances, as to the dates, 
would be to combat errors, which, to a monftrous 
number, are confidered as dramatic gofpel. Com- 
mon fenfe will not permit us to credit the date of 
any play between 1635 an ^ the Reftoration; for 
Prynn and Puritanifm lb attacked the ftage, that, 
though it lifted its head for a fliort time, its own 
ruin was involved at length in the ruin of the 
conflitution *. 


* This Prtn’N who was a bauifter of Lincoln's Inn, and an 
enthuIUflic puritan, published in 1631, a uork vh-ch he called 
Hifirio Mtijlix, or Player's Scout ge. This was a moil abftird, illi- 
beral, and wanton ahufe of pia^s, players and all who favoured 
them. It was anfwercd judicioudy enough by a publication of as 
many old plays a$ could be found, the drift of which did not ap- 
pear to be 01 that unmoiul tendency that Prynn hitdrcprefeuadj 
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It is on this account that, although, in this book 
I have limited mvfclf to the death of James the 
firit, I have, neverthelefs, gone through the whole 
life of Massinger, and I (hall dp thp fame by 
Jonson, becaufe it keeps the whole lubjcct under 
the reader's eye and within the fcope of recollection ; 
betides it is within polfibiliiy that in doing this I 
have committed no error, for in the accounts of 
Massinger’s death fcarccly two of them are alike; 


Other dreumftanees concurred sitfo to render this bigot unpopular. 
He fays in his book that u Princes dancing in their own perfuns was 
41 the can ft* of their untimely ends. That our Englifh ladies, fhorn 
€t and frizzled madams, had loll their rnoddiy, that plays were the 
** chief delight of the Devil, and ail that frequented them were 
** damnedd- This was cohlldered-as di -reflection on the king and 
queen, who publicly frequented plays, lie vents his antipathy to 
jmafic in terms as unqualified, and, in particular, he calls church imific 
#< The bleating of finite beads, ,5 and fays, “ the choiriftera' bellow 
f 4 the tenor, as if they were oxen, bark a counterpoint like a kennel 
4t of hounds, roar a ticble as if they were a bulls, and grunt out a 
Jf bafe like a parcel of hogs.” The firil of thefe palfages 'reflecting 
upon the king and nobles, and the other on the church, it was 
deemed an infamous libel on every branch of the date, and ordered 
to. be burnt by the hands of the common hangman; and, in addition 
to this, his own fentenee was to be put from the bar, to be excluded ' 
the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and degraded by the Uuiverfity of 
i)XFOiu> } to'fend in the pillory in Weflvninfier and Cheap fide, to 
Jofe an ear at each place, and hand with a paper in his hand, declaring 
jiis offence to be a libel ' again!!:, both their majesties and the govern- 
|nent, to be lined five thou fund pounds, and to fuller perpetual uu~ 
Jmfonmeiit ; the whole pi which lenience was put into execution 
(o tjic letter. 
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nay, fome make him live twenty years longer than 
others do, and fome fay he died in affluence, while 
others infill that he died in penury. 

But, to leave that which in this author is uncer- 
tain, to dwell a little on what is not, m his various 
merits he Hill lives, and will long continue to do fo, 
to the honour of genius, of tulte, of elegance, of 
judgment, of truth, of nature, and of morality. 
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CHAP. IV. 


CHAPMAN, HEYWOOD, DECKER, MARS TON, AND 
OTHERS. 


I shall now go into all that it will be neceflary to 
fay on the fubject of Chapman and other writers, 
vs ho, though they w ere confidered as a lubordinate 
clafs, were, neverthelefs, men of abilities ; and, hav- 
ing done this, and alfo noticed what more I may 
conceive myfeif bound to fay of Jon son, I fhatl 
puifue the willing talk of dwelling a little more on 
the plays of Shakespear. 

Befoie James the fiift, Chapman produced 
two plays. In 1605 he biought out a comedy 
called All Fools, which was taken from Terence, 
and which received conhderable applaufe. Eajl- 
ward Hot, performed in the fame year, is more 
celebrated for the predicament into which it plunged 
its fuppofed author*, Chapman, Jonson, and 
Mar si ox, as the reader will recollect, than for 
aay merit the piece itielf contained. Hogarth, 
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however, took fiom it the plan of his Idle and tn- 
a ujlrious Sip prentices, and it was re\ ived many years 
fincc as a piopcr fubllitute on Lord Mayor’s Day, 
for that difgracc to the liage, The London Cuckolds, 
Tate again brought it forwaid and called it The 
Gi'ckold's Haven, and Mrs. Lenox alfo brought it 
out with alterations under the title of Old City 
Manners. 

The Gentleman U/her. a comedy produced in 
1606, had us paitilam, but it is indifferently fpoken 
of,. and there is a doubt whether it was ever acted, 
Monfmir D'Olive , performed in the fame year, re- 
ceived fome praife, and we aie told was performed 
with fuctrels. 

Huffy D'Ambois made its appearance in 1607. 
It was the fir ft tragedy ptoduced by Chapman, 
and thought by feme to be the bell of his works. 
It kept the flagc for a time with confiderable repu- 
tation, bat at length, that eternal mmilater of good 
authors, Du r fey laid his iton hand on it, from 
which time it became lb cravnpt that it has ever 
fmee been laid afide. 

Ctrfar and Pompey was performed in the fame 
year with feme fuccefs. The Confpiracy , and Tra- 
gedy of Charles Duke of Byron, Marfhal of France, 
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came out in 1608, and conft'fts of two plays which 
relate to the hiftoiy of France in the time of 
Henry the fourth. 

May Day, a comedy, was brought out at Black 
Fuars in 1613. There is nothing’material known 
of this piece, but The Widow's Tea / s , produced in 
1612, is well fpohen of. The fubject is evidently 
The Ephfian Matron, but in the other parts there are 
fome well wrought feenes, and feveral affecting and 
inteiefling incidents. Chapman is every where a 
man of learning, but he has in this play fhewn hirn- 
fclf a writer of take and genius. 

The Revenge of Bvjfy D' Ambon, is a bad attempt 
at following up a good fubject, for it is not fo ciofe 
to hiftoiy as the formei play, nor does it create fo 
much intei eft. The Mafque of the Middle Temple 
and LancolTs Inn. This was no more than a tem- 
poiary piece to celebrate the marriage of the Count 
Palatine, of the Rhine, with the Princefs 
Elizabeth. It was performed before the Royal 
Family at Whitehall, and coft the focieties of thefe 
courts two thousand four hundred pounds. The 
machinu y and decorations were defigned and con- 
ducted by Inigo Jones, 
vol. lit, 1 i 
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Two Wife Men and all the rejl Fools. It is 
doubtful whether this curious piece was written by 
Chapman; but, as it has never been afcnbed to 
any other author, we always find it in his catalogue. 
It was performed, or, perhaps, only printed, in 
1619, and is lemar'kable for having a prologue and 
epilogue m profe, and for its being extended to feven 
acts; but as thefe aie inovations of no land of con- 
fequence, the intelligent reader would have been 
better fatisfied if an account had been prefers ed of 
its merits as to character, incident, and fituauon. 

Revenge for Honour, The Fatal Love , The Tut- 
gciy of a YorkJJnre Gentlewoman and her Son , and 
The Second Maiden's Tragedy, arc alfo from the pen 
of Chapman, but they do not appear to have been 
printed, and, therefore, it is impofiible to fay any 
thing of their merits with certainty. What we 
do know of this author, who was, as is univerfally 
admitted, a man of found erudition, in the character 
of a dramatift is at leaft honourable to his fame, 
which cantiot, perhaps, receive a ftronger proof than 
his being confidcred a rcfpectable cotemporary 
writer with Shakespear, and an object of envy 
to Joit SON. 

Hey wood's dramatic works, after the death of 
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Elizvbeth. next claim our attention. If yen 
Know not me you Knozv Nobody , was performed in 
1606. This production confilts of two parts, and 
lelates to circuinftances which happened during the 
reign of Elizabeth, but how the building of the 
Ro\al Exchange can be diamatized is really more 
than one can ordinarily conceive. Upon the whole 
it was a ftiange incotnprehcnfible thing, which the 
author allows, but he fhields hirofclf from cen- 
fure by a declaration that it was printed without his 
confent, and to prove that this copy, which is full 
of irregularity, and not even divided into" acts, 
might be modified and amended, he produced what 
he conceived a perfect piece cm the fame fubject, 
which, however, met as bad a fate as the original. 

The Fair Mad of the Exchange, of which men- 
tion i» only made of the title, The Golden Age , and 
The Silver Age , two pieces ciammed full of cir- 
cum fiances from the Heathen Mythology without 
order, or coherence, as is alfo his next piece called 
The Brazen Age , and The Four Apprentices of Lon- 
don, with the Conquejl of Jaufolm, which is taken 
from the exploits of Count ey of Bo l log me, 
a mofl romantic fubject for a play, are alfo among 
Hmroon’s dramatic productions. 

After this we met with A Woman killed tail h 
1 i a 
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Kindnefs , a piece, though upon a it oft extiavagant 
and oveifiramed fubject, certainly written in a 
ftrong and mafterly ftyle. The incidents aie per- 
plexed, owing to their number, but the relation 
they bear to one another is peifectly dramatic, ex- 
cept the quarrel of Montford and Aci on, which 
had better have been out of the piece. There is 
fomething revolting in the conductor Mrs. Frank- 
tord, but her contmion, and the confcioufnefs of 
her not delcrvmg that lenity which her forgiving 
hufband, m confcquence of her lepentence, hu- 
manely fliews her, and which produces the remorfe 
that is the caufe of her death, exhibits a moll forci- 
ble moral. It feems to reprobate by anticipation 
the dangerous doctrines of loid Chesterfilld, 
and is, m fact, whether dcfignedly or not, the 
ground woik of Mr. Pratt’s admirable pro- 
duction The Pupil of Pleafure . Thefe arc the 
worthed purpofes to which the ftage can be applied, 
and if this play weie well modernized, and well 
acted, it could not fail of brilliant fuccefs *. 


* As I conceive it a duty to lift the Enghfh ftage, wherever 
picpcrly way, into confer aenca, I Hull never omit any material 
proof that it hat been of feivicc to lcrej^nars. I have no doubt but 
Doxm,EY*s twelve volumes of Old ?U)s Iifive created half the im- 
putation of the German theatre. It is a pity, however, that the 
German author* constantly pervcit the morality oi thefts plays ; for, 
Upon the (botipg tliat their ftage is now conftmeted* their c&uravier^ 
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The Rape of Lucrene , This true Roman tra- 
gedy as it is called, and indeed very properly, for it 
is a complete farago of declaiming, miming, and 

are any thing hut natural and moral; which may he proved in many 
instances. I iliali only, however, adduce one proof, which I do upon 
fair and liberal ground, conceiving it a poll five duty Iowe the public 
to warn them againfl the introduction of falfe lade. The proof I 
mean is the Stranger, a play recently performed at Drury Lane, 
which is evidently taken from A Woman killed <with lilndnejsy with 
this difference, that in thefirft the hufband receives an ad ultrefs to lri$ 
bed, a thing winch an audience ought not to tolerate, and in the 
oilier, however the imbecility of natuie may plead for the guilty 
wife, the hull) and true to his own honour, nay, to her honour, to 
the honour of his children, for there are children in both plays, 
iolemnly allots her a fituation worthy of his wife, where fhe may 
repent at lei fare, but refolves to have no further intercourfe with 
her, all which Ihe beautifully calls <£ a mild fen fenced* There, 
fmee nothing but death can obliterate her crime, her remorfe and 
hts compUcated kindnefs put an end to her exifteuce ; and whyjtas 
the poet done this ? That the wife may be forgi ven and pitied, that 
the hu {band’s honour may be reftored, and that the children taught 
by fo foiemn an example, may walk in the paths of virtue. This 
is moral, and poetic;, but would any of thefe ends be attained were 
the hufband, forgetful of himfelf, and of focial and moral 'duty, : ; ta 
pardon her . frailty, to ; coniecmtb adultery, and to imprint on the 
young minds of his children that happinefs is to be earned by in, 

. and 1 (hail make no further comment on 
them than to fay, that fuch perverted exhibitions are traps for 
virtue, and that th^bettcr they are written the more they will prove 
inductive. 

f cannot ;refi(l tranferibmg a fhbrt feehe, to (Hew how exquilitdy 
■ .conduct of thedmMnd'is, 

After fhe has; find, leatingimr huiband’s jail anger, that dSie.&e*' 
ferves --a thotUaiii deaths^ but entreats that, .for [the ’fake of her 
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finging, is very ill calculated for the Englifh ftage, 
and, therefore, it was poorly received. This is, how- 
ever, by no means a general rule, and more’s the 
pity. 

to which (he was once an ornament, but then a reproach, he would 
not deform her, nor wound her but let her body go perfect to he* 
grave, he anlweis ; 

Fran, My God, with patience arm me l rife, nay rife. 

And 1*11 debate with thee. Was it for want 
Thou pia.d'fl: the {trumpet ? Was’t thou not fupply'd 
With e\ery pleafure, tafhion and new toy } 

Nay even beyond my calling r 

Anne. I was. 

Fran. Was it then difability in me ? 

Anne, O no. 

Fran* Did not I lodge thee in my bofom ? 

Wear thee m my heart l 

Anne. You did. 

Kran. I did indeed, witnefs my tears I did. 

Gobring my infants hither. O Nan, O Nan j 
If neither fear nor flume, regard of honour. 

The blerrufh of my houfe, nor my dear love 
Could have withheld thee from fo Ie* d a fact : 

Yet for thefe infants, thefe y'oung harmlcfs fouls. 

On whofe white brows thy fhame is character'd, 

And grows in greatnefs as they wax in years ; 

I,aok but on them, and melt away in teats, 

Away with them ; left as her {potted body 
Hath flam’d their names with ftupe of baftardy, 

So Her adulterous bieatli tray btail their fpirits 
With her Infectious thoughts. Away with them* 

Thus we fee that, almofi two hundred jears ago, the Englifh ftage 
was in a {late of greater perfection than the German ftage is at this 
moment* 
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The Fair Maid of the Weft , a comedy in two 
parts, had couliderable fuccefs. Its fubject may 
be found m Dancer, who wrought thefe two pieces 
into a novel called The Engli/h Lovers. 

The Iron Age. Thefe fanciful kipd of pieces 
are very ill calculated for the ftage but, now and 
then incongruities pleafe bed. The Iron Age was 
produced in two parts, the firft of which contains no 
lefs than the Rape of Helen, the Siege of Troy, 
the Combat between Hector and Ajax, the 
Deaths of Troilcs and Hector, the Death of 
Achilles, the Contention of Ajax and Ulysses, 
the Death of Ajax, and many other circumftances. 

The fecond part goes on and deferibes the deaths 
of AgAMENNON, Mi NELAUS, C L Y T T M N ES r R A, 
HELEN,ORESTEs,EGiSTHUs,PYLAi)Es,and in fhoit 
all the reft of the perfonnges, at any time, or in any 
way concerned in the Tiojan war, ioThersites; 
lb that we have Homer, and all the other of the 
daffical writers on this curious fubject, crammed 
into two plays, or rather narratives in dialogue; 
which are brought forward without the leall regaid 
to any fpecies of dramatic propriety. This curious 
medley, however, as well as the True Ages befoie 
Ipokcn of brought crouded audiences, which in 
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general confoles an author for any drawback on 
reputation. 

The Englifh Traveller , a tragi-comedy, is partly 
taken from Plau.tus 3 and partly from an actual 
fact. It travelled, however, a very little way either 
towards dramatic fame, or public favour. A Maid- 
enhead well Loft , loft itfelf, for there is no trace to 
be found ol it. 

The Lancashire Witches, in which Brome af> 
iifted, and which was afterwards altered into a more 
regular piece by Shad well, neither in its original 
or its altered ftate, did much. Party fpirit conjured 
tig for it, of courfe, adherents and enemies, and the 
Papifts were horridly provoked againft Teague 
O’Divelly, whofe tricks and ingenuity, probably, 
they envied. 

Love’s Miftrefs. This is a mafque which tvas 
performed before the Royal Family feveral times. 
It is taken from Apulius’s Golden Afs, and is in- 
debted to the decorations of Inigo Jones for the 
greateft part of its fuccefs. This play, the Challenge 
for Beauty, the Royal King and Loyal Subject, taken 
from Fletcher’s Loyal Subject, the Wife Woman of 
Ilogfdon, which was printed with a copy of com- 
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mandatory verfes before it, and Fortune ly Sea and 
Land , in which Rowlex alfifted, are all the dra- 
matic productions we know of, out of the prodi- 
gious number which Heywood, like Hardy, is 
laid, and, perhaps with equal truth, to have wiitten. 

Of thefe pieces few will be found regular, taking 
them by any denomination. A Woman killed with 
Kindncfs , is beyond mcalure the belt production of 
this author, and yet there is much good writing, and 
there are many beauties in fome of his other produc- 
tions; but they were upon fuch ftrange, fanciful fub- 
jectsthatthey could come into no clap;; and, as to the 
immcnfe labour he is faid to have bellowed on them, 
his great merit feems to hav e been a good memory, 
for he has fo thrown together what he had conned 
at fthool, that, inftcad of being original himielf. he 
was little more than the amanuenfis of the ancients. 

Decker, after the a/h of queen Elizabeth, 
produced the following pieces. The Honejl Whore, 
performed in 1604. The different opinions con- 
cerning this play Ihew how little w T e know, with 
any certainty, of the works of authors at that period. 
A biographer tells us confidently, that neither this 
play nor the fequel to it is divided into acts ; but 
VOL, III, K k 
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this is fo far from the truth that Dodsley has 
printed it iu his collection of old Plays, where it 
not only appears in a very regular ftate, but gives 
good proof that Decker had confiderable merit. 
The fecond part, appears to have been a num- 
ber of fcenes thrown together, but it was never 
digefted into a regular play. 

We/lxoard Hoe. This play was brought on in 
1607. Webster affifted in the writing of it, as 
he did of Northward, Hoe , and we are told they had 
•both fuccefs, probably more owing to the titles 
caught from the Eajlward Hoe , which we have fee« 
fo popular in confequence of having involved its 
authors in fuch difgrace, 

The Whore of Babylon , written exprefsly in 
compliment to queen Elizabeth, with a view to 
expofethe defigns of the Jefuits, and fet forth their 
dangerous plots, from which the queen efcaped, 
was printed in 1607, but it is molt probable it never 
was performed. The queen is reprefented under 
•the character of Titiana, which name Spencer 
originally gave her, and which was adopted by 
SiTascs spear in his Midfummer Night's Dream. 
There. were other characters of that timeperfonified, 
all tending to deferibe and illuftrate the virtues of 
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of Jocondo and JJlalpho , taken probably from the 
fame hock as La Fontaine’s Joconde , a circum- 
flance not, however, to be afcertained, this play hav- 
ing been deftroyed, together with lb many others, 
by WARBURTON’s.fervant. 

Upon the whole, Decker cannot be rankedwith 
Chapman and Hey wood, and it is very probable 
that he would not ha\e been half fo well refpected 
as he was, had not the envy of Jon son, who had he 
pofleflcd an atom of good fenfe would have fmiled 
and paffed by him, lifted him into a confequence, 
not only fancied by him but credited by the world. 

Marston, who wrote in all but eight plays, 
produced fix of them after the death of Eliza- 
beth. The Infatiatc Countefs , pei formed in 1604, 
is one of them, and contains under feigned titles the 
hilloiy of Joan, the full queen of Jerusalem, 
Naples, and Sicily, whole {lory had been 
pretty well handled befoie, both for the flage and as 
a novel. The reader will remember that Blren- 
ger de Parasols was poifoned for making free 
with this lady’s character, and this queen is intended 
by Anne, duchefs of Ulme, in God’s revenge 
againfl adultery. Very little is known as tb the 
real merit of this play. 



The Malcontent . produced in 1604. This is the 
play which Marsion, as we have feen, dedicated 
with fuch warmth to Jon son, with whom he had 
afterwards fo fevere a quarrel. Some of M vrston’s 
enemies endeavoured to induce a geheialfoelief that 
this piece was intended as a fatirc on particular 
chaiactcrs, which invidious report Jonson is fup- 
pofed fecietly to have feconded, and the probability 
is that this gave rife fo the difpute which made the 
breach between thefe authors. Theic docs not ap- 
pear, however, the final left ground for ihh impu- 
tation ; for by feveral writeis, but paiticularly 
Langraine, we ate affured the Malcontent was a 
fair, manly, general fa tire ; befides, we are capable 
of afeertaining this ourfelves, and fo far we mu ft 
vouch in favour of the author, whole piece cei- 
tainly goes to the times both then and now; but 
this docs not pi eel tide the poffibility that patticular 
pci Tons fat for their portraits, for fatirc was cer- 
tainly the vein of Marv.on, and it is impofliblc 
to be critically fatirical without fitting the cap 
fomcwherc. 

The Dutch Cartizaa. This comedy is full of 
the intrigue of thole times, and mull certainly have 
bad fuccefs, for The Rtvrngc ; a Match in JS ? cw- 
$ which is attributed to Betterton, and which 
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poffeffes a great deal of whim and pleafantry, 
though in other refpects it is a ftrange cx centric 
thing, is nothing more than an alteration of Mars- 
ton’s play which again was wrought into a farce 
that at one timer greatly fucceeded, under the title 
of the Th r e Vintner Tricked . 

Panjitajler ; or the Faton, performed in 1606, 
is taken partly from The Decameron of Boccace, 
and partly from Ovid, It has particular merit, but 
is not fo good a play as any other of the productions 
of Marston* 

The Wonder of Women ; or, Sophonijba , pro- 
duced in 160 6. This play is rather imitated than 
copied from biftory, for the author himfelf fays 
that he has not laboured in it to tye himfelf to 
relate every thing as a hiftorian* but to enlarge 
every thing as a poet. 

What you Will , a comedy, was brought out iq 
1607. This piece, which did but little itfelf, has 
provided materials for other dramatic productions 
finoe. It appears to be taken from Fuautus, but 
the equivoque of mi [taking one perfon for another 
cannot properly he faid to belong to any particular 
author j it has been ufed in all times** and by al\ 
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writers; and To the circumftances vary it may be 
eonlidered always as a novelty. 

Marston having confulted regularity and cor- 
rectnefs in the conduct of his plays, and befides 
having written them naturally, and both with hu- 
mour and pathos, mull rank before Decker, aud 
effentially, upon a par with Chapman and Hey- 
wood, efpecially when we are told that his poems 
rendered him hill more celebrated than his plays. 
Being, however, a fevere fatirift, his cotemporaries 
were not willing to allow him his due portion of 
praife, and pofterity cannot properly judge of his 
whole merit. What we know of him, however, 
ranks him very refpectfully as a writer. 

Marloe, in the reign of James the firft, wrote 
The Majffacre of Pans , a fubject which has em- 
ployed the pens of fo many able writers. Leb 
wrought it into a play; but, without fome intereft* 
ing private ftory, the fubject is too Shocking for an 
audience. Mercier in his Biftop of Lifieux has 
hit upon exactly the method to give it effect. He 
fuppofes a Proteftant family protected by a Catholic 
bifliop, who rifks his fituation and his life for their 
i'uccour ; in confequence of which the foldiery re- 
volt from their ihexorable duty, and the ravages of 
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Charles the ninth and his profligate court are put 
a flop to. Neither Marloe nor Lee did any 
thing like this, and, therefore, this play is little 
known. 

The tiagical hiflory of Dr. Fauftus is fpoken of 
in fuch vague terms, that, though it is neceflary to 
fay there* was fuch a play, it is ufelefs to fay more. 
The Jew of Malta was ufheied into the world by 
Heywood, and is faul to have been greatly re- 
ceived. Lift's Dominion was well received at firft, 
and was afterwards altered by Mrs. Beiin, a cir- 
cum ftance all in the lady’s way. We {hall examine 
it. hereafter under the title of Abdelazar ; or y ike 
Moor’s Revenge. 

Thefe, with Dido , and The Shepherd's Holiday , 
in the fiift of which he joined Nash, and in the 
other Day, are all we know of Marloe. It is 
very probable he wrote more, and that he could 
have written better; but, with a mind divided by 
profligacy and debauchery, from that neceflary 
ftudy and neceffary rectitude, by the bye, for the 
meritorious tafk of inculcating morality, indifpen- 
fsble in a dramatic writer, it is wonderful we have 
fomuch topraifein his public character from which 
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xus private conduct obliges us fo largely to 
deduct. 

Middleton, who produced one play in the 
reign of Ei izabeth, wrote fixteen diamatic pro- 
ductions afterwaids, and infix more he was con- 
cerned with JoNbON, Fletcher, Rowley, and 
others. 

The PhccniXf a tragi comedy, performed in 
*607, is well ipoken of. The plot is taken from a 
Spantfh novel called The Force of Love . Michaelmas 
Term is a mcie undigcited fketch* ** . Your Five 
Gallants was printed, but probably never per- 
formed. The Family of Lov\ All we know of 
this play is that Shirley makes one of his char- 
racteis fpeak of it in his Lady of Pleafure . A 
Tuck to Cheat the Old Onr , performed in 1608. 
This comedy was a great favourite when u firft 
came out, and is efteemed. among thofe who are 

* Looking over a LixcbiTv 1 :, v.Jrch I bought at Lacking- 
TC»ds Ler*u»fe it contain* fome *ew marginal notes in the hand 
willing:, I fuppofe, 0 i fbmc former poffeffor, again# this article 
which L^ngbain ' ftvs he cm g«ve no account of thiough the im- 
pel faction of his only copy, I find tins remark, u I have a copy 

** printed, as newly corrected, London; iSSo." 

VOL. m. L 1 
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in pofieffion of old plays, as a piece of confs- 
dcrable merit. 

A Mad World my Majlers. performed in 1608, was 
alfo a popular play. It is certainly a ftrange thing 
but it has a great deal of whim and humour of that 
broad latitude that, though it may not be conecily 
chafte, is, ncverthelefs, provoktngly laughable. 
Mrs. Beiin, however, had no objection to this 
rich vein of humour, and has borrowed fome of the 
molt lufeious parts of it for her City Heirefs , and 
Charles Johnson, who, however, was contented 
witb that part which was lefs offensive, availed 
himfelf of a part of the plot for his Country LaJJcs o 
Other authors have alfo gone to this foutcc for 
materials. 

The Inner Temple Mafque, was one of thofe 
temporary things which were at that time performed 
upon fomc public occafion. It has been fuppofed 
to have furniffied-the limAnf Xlonms- how truly it is 
difficult to fav. 

The Game of Chefs. This was any thing you 
pleafe but a play. It was fymbolical of a difpute 
between the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome, wherein, of courfe, the former was con- 
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queror. It was a ftupid impolitic bufincfs, and 
ended, though in other rcfpects it was very fuc- 
cefsful, in the author’s lofing the game, for he was 
fent to prifon*. 

A Chafie Maid in Chcapfi.de, appeared and was 
fopn forgottpn. No Wit, no Help like a Woman's 
is a play of which there is no trace but the title. 
Woman beware Woman, This is a tragedy, and lias 
for its date 1657, which is eight years after the Re- 
lloration. It mud, however, have been originally 
performed in 1630 at lateft, and it was probably, re- 
vived 1657 by fir William Davenant, whole 
relloration of the Rage has no doubt caufed fo many 
jniRakes, his copies only being extant which writers 


# In a copy of this play, in the.poflclfion of Thomas Pearson, 
e&.„ is the following memorandum in an old hand. u After nine 
u days, wherein I have heard fame of the actors fav, they took 
t£ fifteen hundred pounds, the Spam fir Fa/h ion being prevalent, got 
er it fnpprefed, and the author, Mr, Thomas M!{>DLETON,.com- 
**■ mittedto^rifon, where lie hiy fcnie time, and at hil'got out upon 
P;; this :petitipn .to king J am e s ; 

• u ‘ &. Iiarmlefs'^gamev<dy-nfed on! y for delight, 

(i Was play’d betwixt the black houfe and the white, 
u The white houfo won* Yet foil the black doth brag, 
u They had the power to put me in the bag* ; . 

' f< life- but. your royal : hand,' ’twill' let me free, 
ft *T if but. removing of -ft' man, 

“ T H O hi A s Midd tt x dxP * 

L'la ■ 
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have taken for originals. At this time it was known 
and greatly rec'M cd. ‘ What was its ongmal luc- 
cels cannot be known *. 

More dijjcmbhrs hcfidcs Women , This play is 
extant but no author patents- -'a\ arv thing about 
its fucccfs. Any thing for a qui r t Piom tins 

play, of wvhich we know nothing but that it was 
printed in 1662, I (hall take a hint and content my- 
felf once foi all with fetting down dates, and leaving 
the ic«der to conlider of the probability of whether 
the plays they are prefixed to were originally per- 
formed at that time or not. 

Before I take my leave of this fubjcct, however, 
I fhall briefly reiterate that no date, fiom about 
1-634 to the Reftoration, can be relied on, and I 
leave it, in all cales as well as the prefent, to the 
good fenfe of thofe who may think this an object 
of any material confequence, as my fiiends the ad- 


RiCH\RD$,«tv.riter in the reign of Charlcs the fecor.d, fpeaks 
in the higheft term®, but m ciutuus Ungu »&e by the bye, ot this play 
in a poem he had written expref ly to piaiie it. He fimfiieo thus ; 

I that have feen t, can fay, having juft caufc, 

Ne‘ei tiagedy Caine utT * ith more applaufe, 

Now, though this is bad poetry , it may be good truth, and if literally 
fo t this play mult have been popular, iorhe does not pledge himfclf* 
fctu the audience. 
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vertifers call it, u to read and compare,” in which 
calc I expect to be acquftted of intentional error 
whenever I let down any thing that nobody can 
pofbldy behove, Inch as that Middi lton produced 
one play in the forty-thud }ear of Eliz vbfth’s 
leigu, and anothei in the fourieenth year of the reigu 
of Chari ls the fecund. But the fpiiit of this will 
be cafilv guen me when we tonGder Middliton 
as a cotemporary of Sii \ k r p e a r and not of Dry- 
dtn. In tht> particular alliance Langbaine bears 
me oat, who thinks all Mi ddleton’s plays were 
pe’Tovmed before the civil wars — and fo no doubt 
weie M\ssing mi's — paiticulaily Any th'ng for & 
J’i an( ^ the lealou he gives for this opinion 

is that it was piiblifhed, as well as the Photon ?*, the 
Game of Chtf , and the Family of Love , by Kirk- 
who knew fo much of the plays performed 
at that tune and was fo caieful to attubute cadi to 
its pioper owner. 

The pieces in which Middleton was joined 
by other waters are The Roar rig Gif!, The Fair 
Qitarrcly The ThdotV, The Changhn^ The Spanifk 
Gpycy, and The Old Law ; all which, except the 
Chan *hng, winch we are told met with confulerable 
appiaufe, are vciy little fpoken of by the \ arums 
waters on the diama, 
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There are other things attributed to Middle 
ton, but with nothing hkc certainty, and in pai ti- 
tular that m a piece, called The Witch , he fur- 
ui-fhed Shakespis-ar with the hint of his witches 111 
Macbeth ; but when we lecollect how vciy poorly 
Jon son imitated them, wc can hardly fuppofc our 
great poet, 111 his own paiticular province, whcie he 
upon every occafion fo completely left all the woild 
behind him, flood m need of a cue from Middle- 
ton ; who, though he was a refpccuble writer, and 
made no mean Hand as a dramatift, had nothing 
in his genius that could furn:fh inftruction to 
Shakesvjsar. 
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CHAP. V. 


WEBSTER; ROWLEY, AND THE INFERIOR DRA- 
MATIC POETS. 


Jt will yet be ncceffary to mention a thiid clafs of 
dramatic poets; which, though mfeiior to thofe 
noticed alicadv, wcic coniidcred as men of talents. 

Webster, who frequently wrote in conjunction 
with Decker, Marston, and Rowley, ventured 
now and then to go alone. There are fix plays pub- 
lifhed u ith his name to them, under the titles of 
The White Devil , The Devil's Law Cafe , The Duchefs 
of Malfy, Appiusand Virginia*, The Thracian Won- 
der , and A Cure fur a Cuckold. 

There is a play called App'm and Virginia, entered in the 
books of the Sunoiier’s Company, by Rich *rd Jgsnfs, m 1577, 
the tide page of which dcfcribesthe conduct of Virginia, “ a* a 
" rare ex tmple of the vntue ofchaftit) in wsftjjng rather to be flam 
“ b) hei own father’s hand than to be defloucicd by the wicked 
jud^e Am vs/* We have alfo feen :»ti5 wbject very early 
u&cn* the French M w'aU.fca, 
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The fhft of thefe plays we have no particular 
account of, the fccond which is partly borrowed 
from the ftoiy of Pioerkus Jason, in Velernis 
MaxwniSy and partly from the Htfloires admirable of 
Gau lartj met \v*ih applaufe; the third, taken fiom 
Lope 2 de \eg a, Go u l art, and Bondello, had 
alfo fuccefs; the fourth was revived and altered by 
Bet teuton, and the fifth, and fixth, in which fome 
fay Rowley had a hand, were both rccened with 
applaule. Web si lr> however, does not appear at 
any time to fo much advantage as in thole pieces 
wherein he laboured with others, his beft knack be- 
ing more to find out materials for his aflociates than 
to give foim to them, for he was a panfh clerk, and 
arvafliflant at a fchool, neither of which occupations 
feems very much calculated to give his genius 
fcope, whate\er talents he might poffefs, 

Rowley was an actor as well as an author. 
He was \eiy much efteemed, and, in his man- 
ners, and being intimately acquainted with all the 
wits of his time, and carreffed by perfons of the firft 
fafhion, he a good deal refcmbled the French actor 
Raisin, of whom I have already fpoken, and to 
whom, for his wit, for his elegance, and for his gen- 
tlemanly qualities, 1 could find a finifhed likenefs in 
an actor now living, vhofe abilities would honour 
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any merit, and whofe intimacy would throw a luftre 
upon any tank. 

It is very probable that the advice and affiftance 
of Rowley were of the utmoft fervice to the in- 
ferior authors of that day; his part of their con- 
junctive tafk being of couife to fit the work to the 
ftage, of which department he may be fuppofed 
to have had a better judgment than them. 

Thofc plays in which he was connected with 
others have been mentioned already. There are, 
however, fix, which he l*. laid ro have wiitten with- 
out affiftance. Their titles aie. New Wonder or 9 
a Woman never Vexed , All's Lojl by Lufl , A Match 
at Midivght, A Shoemaker is a Gentleman , The 
Binh of Merlm , and the Witch of Edmonton. 

In mofi of thefe plays there are diverting cir- 
cumftances. They are generally taken horn old 
Novels, which he feeim to have been wel 1 able to 
dramatize. Dons ley has prin e i the Match at Mid-' 
ntght in his old Plays, which is full of very pleafant 
intrigue, and, in the Birth of Merlin, Shaklspear. 
15 faid to have lent Rowley afihtance, which, 
though the opinion is not ill fupported ; feems very 
vol. in* Mm 
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unlikely. The fufpicicvi, however, is greatly ho- 
nourable to Rowley, if it was begotten by a 
p«rufal of his writings, but even then it depends 
upon who were the judges, for till the world at large 
give their never failing decifion upon occafions of 
luch nice difcrifmnation, the conofcente aie too 
often miferably gulled out of their reafon by their 
own confent; a lamentable truth, of which we have 
had recent proof. 

Day, who appears to have been well educated, 
had a hand in fome of the plays produced eaily m 
the reign of James the firft, with Decker, Roy/- 
xey, and others, particularly The Travels of three 
EngUJh Brothers , Guy Earl of Warwick, and The 
Maiden's Holiday. He alfo'wrote, unafifted, The IJlt 
of Gulls , which is taken from fir Philip Sidney's 
Arcadia , and had fuccefs; Humour out of Breath , 
of which We know nothing but the title; Law 
Tricks, which one author calls an admirable play, 
though no other appears able to give any account 
of it ; The Parliament of Bees , which was nothing 
more than converfations between twelve perfonages, 
fomethitig in the fiyle of the Moralities ; and the 
Blind Beggar of Bethnel Green , from which Dods- 
took the materials for his ballad farce under 
the fame title. 
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Lord Stirling rofe by his merit, from ob- 
fcurity to a coronet. £>uring the minority of 
James the fixlh of Scotland, he improved by e, 
polite and elegant education, thofe brilliant parts he 
inherited from nature. He obtained the patronage 
of the earl of Argyle, whofe favour he won in 
quality of tutor while they were abioad, and, this 
intioducing him to court, he was caircflhd, admired, 
and confulted by the firfl ranks ; till, by able con- 
duct, great merit, and a feries of fortunate circum* 
fiances, he was made Secretary of State, created 
afterwards a vifcount, and at length an earl. His 
dramatic works are Darius , Crcefus , The Alex- 
andrian Tragedy and Julius Ccejar. 

The firfl. of thefe tragedies was a mere juvenile 
effort and can never be confidered in a perfect 
light, as u was full of Scottifms, and by no means 
calculated for the ftage. The fecond has a much 
better claim to attention, but it is wholly borrowed 
from Herodotus; and, indeed, all the works of this 
author are an imitation of the ancients, and parti- 
cularly of the phlegmatic Seneca. The third, in 
which the ghofl of Alexander is the principal 
part, and which is founded upon the differences 
that arofe among the chiefs of Alexander as to 

who was to Fuccced him, is (fill moie extravagant. 
m m 2 
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When he bequeathed his crown 11 to the moil 
“ worthy,” perhaps he 1 ad it in view to perplex 
the world as much after his death as he had done 
while living. He iuccecded at any rate with this 
author, for the fubject is fo complicate for a play, 
that with a gteat,deal of good writing, aed much 
claflical knowledge, it was not in his power to bring 
the council of Meleager and Perdicias to any 
rational conciufion. 

The fourth piece, Julius Ctzfar, is a fubject fo 
familiar to every reader, that it is unneceiiaty to 
fay more than that lord Stirling has fliewn in it 
a competent knowledge of the Roman Hiflory, and 
commented on that part of it with found judgment; 
but this pLy is not more regular nor better con- 
firucted than any one of the'others, and indeed the 
author feems not to have gone fo much for perfect 
dramatic pieces, as for mere erudite productions, 
for he calls them vei y emphatically four monarchic 
tragedies, and, his bringing in the chorus between 
the acts, and dielling up the matter in all the heavy 
and turgid pomp of Seneca, fhews that it was his 
ambition more to be achnued in the clofet than on 
the ftage. 

SirTotK.GaEviLLE, lord Brook, whofc life 
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may. be read at large in Fuller’s Britijh Worthies,. 
who was born the lame year with fir Pi; i lip Sid- 
ney, who was a great favourite of queen Eliza- 
betii, by whom he was created a lord, and who was 
diitinguifhed by his learning and his courage, has a 
claim to notice here in cmifequenfe of his having 
written two tragedies called A la hem, and Mvjlapha-. 
They were, however, never acted, being upon the 
model of thofe of lord Stirling, full of decla- 
mation, and explained by chorales. Lord Brook, 
however, if he was hot witty himSelf war; The caufe 
of wit in others ; for, like his friend, he was a 
molt liberal patron and benefactor to the dra- 
matic writers. 


This amiable and celebrated character was mur- 
dered at the age of fevent'y-four by one of his de- 
pendants named IIavwood ; who,. not thinking his 
'ferrites' fufficiemly requited, mortally dabbed; his 
mailer, and afterwards, - to avoid an ignominious 
death, ddlroyed himfelf. This was in Brook Jibule, 
Holborn, .where Brook Street now Hands. 'Oil iris 
monument . im W au wt ce Chare;;, lord Brook, is 
fly, led fervant to queen E1.1 ZAhETir,. ■ tmmfellor 
to 'king J aim e Sy-aiid. friend, to dir; Bin tth St h u ey« 

Field, of whom : a .good- deal is coiqeeibrbdy 
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bccaufe but little is known, wrote two plays, called 
Women is a Weathercock, and Amends for the Ladies • 
Thefe plays Langbaine tells us will dill bear 
reading. I rather think, howe\er, it muft be by 
thofe who are endowed with patience. They have 
never thelefs goocl materials but are full of (Irange 
irregularities. 

The firft is dedicated to any woman who is not a 
weathercock, by which the author means quaintly 
to mfinuatc that it is dedicated to nobody. It is 
warmly commended by Chapman. Thefecondis 
an apology, or, as the author calls it, an amends to 
the fair fex, for having written a fatyr againft them in 
his firft play. It is imitated from the Curious Imper- 
tinent in Don Quixote, which has been fince 
treated on the French ftage both by Brqsse and 
-Destouches, and is alfo the (object of The City 
Night Cap , The Amorous Prince, and The Curious 
Hujband, 

It is not fettled whether Field the author, ancf 
Field the actor were the fame perfon. We hear 
of a letter written by Roberts, the actor, to Pope, 
wherein he afferts that the Field in queftion was 
the fame whofe name is always joined with Hem- 
m 1 n g s } Bo r a ag e, and Co n a e l, and the reft of that 
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company, placed before thefoiio edition of Shakes- 
pear’s works, and alfo in the dramatic perfume pre- 
fixed to the Cyvihias Revels of Jon son, but fay 
thofe who quote this authority, “ n is more probable 
« that the Field, who was a fellow of New College, 
f< Oxford, was the author.” Thjs, however, does 
not, with me, clear up the point at all; a goodedu. 
cation being no more an impediment to good acting 
than to good writing. 

Ford was one of the aifociates of Rowley $hd 
the reft. He alfo wrote eleven plays without their 
affiflance, one of which, 'Tis a p.ty She's a Whore, 
Dodsley has printed in his collection of old Plays, 
and which, of courfe, is the beft, as no man knew 
how to felect with more judgment. He has, how- 
ever, chofen it, no doubt, for the writing, whiclf is 
in many parts, ftrong and poetical, for nothing can 
be more revolting than the fubject ; and, therefore, 
the warmer and more glowing the pictures of love 
are worked up, the more reprehenfible is the au- 
thor, becayfe the deeper is the wound given to ho- 
nour, and to decorum, 

et But," fay the critics, ** the title bears out the 
t( the author, and the cataftrophe is fo ihocking that 
w that all thofe who may be inclined to pr,»cufe 



* 6 fuch monfbous ciimes, will be warned by it* 
Nothing can be rnoi e faife than fuch argument. No 
warning, no cataftroplic can deter fuch wretches as 
arc here defenbed; and, as to the title, Is Anna- 
bell a merely a ftiumpet? No, fhc is the flrumpct 
of herbi other. ,And is (he to be pitied for that? 
Such leaiomng is equally monftrous, ridiculous, and 
fupererogatc,and of corn fe reprehenfible; for'it is not 
the piovmce of a dramatic writer to feek for mon- 
gers, and to tecoid piodigies; is it his duty to repro- 
bate luch vices as are commonly known, and often 
practifcd, in which catalogue, for the honour of 
human nature, incell without a motive has no places 
but if it had, it ought to be introduced as a deed 
of daiknefs which could not be pleaded for or ar- 
gued on, even by the wretches themfelvcs, therefore, 
alt we can fay in favour. of Ford is, to wifli be had 
employed his beautiful writing to a more laudable 
purpofe. 

The Lovers Melancholy. This was a tragi co- 
medy, and we find it, highly commended by verfes 
fiom different ftiends. The molt remarkable cir- 
cumltance concerning it, however, was its fuccefs, 
and its confequence. It camc>out in (he fame week 
that Jon son pioduced his Kcv) Inn , and was, re- 
ceived warmly, while.! the other was damnedj.both 
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owing in gtcat meafurc to the enemies that Jon son 
lud conjured up, as we (hall fee by and by moie 
paiticulaily. This cyujcal, pedantic chuil, wlio 
could not hear fuch lucccls in a young author, for 
it was Ford's firfl play, among other ndiculous 
conduct- charged him with having ffolen his ma- 
teuals from Sharfsplar’s papcis, with the con- 
nivance of Mlmmincs and Con dei.; and this, 
together with othet foreneffes, brought about jox- 
son’s ears a' thoufund fquibs, one of which was 
callup, Old Ben's light heart made heavy by young 
John j. Melancholy Lover. 

Love's Sacrifice , The Broken Heart , Pal.n 
Warbeck , The Fancies Chajlt and Noble, and The 
Ladies Tiyal, are fpokeu of as having had fuccefs. 
They weie -veil patronized, and highly c immendcd 
by different poets, who were, pet haps, as happy to 
fee the envious Jon son nettled, as the modeft un- 
affuming Ford carreffed. Beauty in a Trance , 
The Royal Combat , An ill biginning has a good End, 
and The London Merchant , are alfo laid to have 
fuccceded; but they are loft to the world tluough 
the fame caieleflhcfs of Mr. Wahburton’s ier- 
vant, by which we were deputed of fu many of 
Massknofr’s plays. 

VOL. Ill, 


n 
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D an 1 el, had his dramatic writings being equal 
to his hiftonc, would have claimed a forwaider 
place in this work. He was born two years before 
Shakespear, and embelhfhed the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, as we have fecn by giving to hiflory a 
polifh which till then was unknown to it. The ac- 
counts concerning him are very contradictory, fome 
averring that he only lived fifty-feven >ears, and 
others eighty. Thefe are points, however, which I 
always fteer clear of lnvefligatmg, fearing to imitate 
thofe who are anxious to tell their readers how long 
an author lived, rather than to fliew whether he 
lived to any good purpofe. 

The dramatic pieces of Daniel are fix in num- 
ber; among which, Cleopatra 1 was efteemed a well 
written production, but not well calculated for re- 
prefentation; The Queen’s Arcadia , a compliment 
to queen Anne, confort of James the firft, is faid 
to hate been borrowed fiom Quin ault’s Comedie 
Sans Comedies, and Randolph’s Amyntas, which 
is fo far from the truth, that at the time this play 
came out, Randolph was in his cradle, and 
Quin ault was not born till nearly feventy years 
afterwards. Tethy's Fejlival was a thing merely writ- 
ten in honour of the unfortunate Char les, when he 
was created Prince of Wales, Hymen's Triumph was 
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aifo an occafional thing on the nuptials of lord 
Roxbqrough, and The Vijiun of the Twelve God- 
dejfes was again complimentary, Daniel having 
written it as an allegorical reprefentation of the 
ble flings of peace enjoyed under James the hi ft. 
So that it is plain he wrote his dramatic pieces in 
quality of poet laureat, and that he worked hard 
for his But of Sack. 

This, indeed, is the word trait in the character 
of Dan 1 Eh, for the fuhjects of his productions 
were little worthy the verfes bellowed upon them, 
and indeed, were wc to take all we know of hiltory, 
we fhould find upon a companion that the worft 
vices of bad men have been often gloflfed over by 
good poets, while the bell virtues of good men have 
palled unrecorded; and the reafon is evident. Vice 
needs the ableft talents to defend it; virtue is its 
own advocate ; and thus it is only that, by a col- 
lective review of vario us exertions, characters are 
accorded legitimate fame. 

The other play of Daniel, called Phiktas, is 
faid to have very nearly jollied him out of his feat 
as poet laureat on account of a report, fsippoihd to 
have been connived at by Jon son who luccecded 
to that honourable poll after him. This report was 

that Dan iel, in the character of Phx lotas, had 

su 
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brought forwaid the unfortunate eml of Es&r\, a 
fubject certainly of too tender a natuie to touch 
on at that time, and the conlcqucnces became fo 
fenous that he was under the neceftity of vindi- 
cating himfelf in an apology punted at the end of 
the play. 

The fact of this report having been propagated 
theie can be no doubt oh but the ground on winch it 
is fuppofed that Jon son comm cd at it is not fn rn, for 
it is prefumed upon under an idea that the play made 
its firlt appearance in 1606, which is the peiiocl ad- 
mitted by every writer that I have looked into ; but 
it has not the lead probability to fuppoit it, I 
ha\e no doubt the miltakc has arilcn from a fuppo- 
fi non that Daniel w 7 as only laurcat to James the 
firft, whereas he luccecded to that lunation at the 
death of Spencer, foui years befoic the death 
of Elizabeth, dining which time no doubt he 
brought out this play. Hence the predicament 
into which his enemies attempted to plunge him, 
and this fpeaks for ltfclf; for what did James caic 
about the earl of Essfn? 

I do not, however, mean to fay that this excul- 
pates Jonson, whofe envy was no doubt as tingling 
in the reign of Elizabeth as m the reign of 
Jam* s ? and the hateful bent of whofe private eha- 
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racter needs not this trau to magnify its deformity- 
My intention is only to give an added proof how 
little dates are to he relied upon, arid to rectify 
falfe ; bf: <ixits by detecting them through circuit 
fiance-. The tact upon this principle as to Dan- 
ielV p 'iV > is. t h&t. P.hilotas, whfch is allowed on all 
hands be his iirrt, he wrote in the feign of £ii- 
z abe r h j and, having had a tafte of that danger he 
was likely to run among his enemies at court, he 
deferred his other dramatic writings till the h.ext 
reign ; when, in order to keep on the fafe fide of 
the port, he went into the other extreme and quitted 
fatire for adulation. 

Bit ewer Has been cOifidered by all authors as 
a dramatic writer, and by many as a man of talents 
nearly equal to Shakes pear, and yet feme of 
them give him credit but for two' plays of which 
they fufpect one was, written by fo me body. elfe. 
From fuch materials as thefe are writers obliged to 
collect hirtory. 

As the particulars of this difpuie are a little extra- 
ordinary I lhali go into them in feme degree by way 
of a lefTon to credulous readers. Brewer is laid, 
by thofe who are willing to allow him, perhaps, more 
than the fall extent of his merit, to have written fix 
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plays under the titles ofr Landgartha, Loves Do- 
minion, Loves Loadjlone , Lingua , The Country Girl , 
and The Love Sick King , and thofe who accord 
him this portion of fame, if it be any, among whom 
are Win st an ley, and Phillips, fay alfo that he 
was a man of molt extraordinary genius, which is 
recorded in -a poem, called Steps .to Parnaffus, 
where he is fuppofed to have the magic power of 
calling in the Mufes to his affiftance; thus be- 
coming to Shakespear that fort of rival that 
Hesiod is faid to have been to Homer. 

Langbaine, Jacob, Giedon,' and others, 
however, allow him to have been author of only the 
laft two, and Langbaine fufpects one of thefe 
not to have belonged to him becaufe it was pubr 
lifhed with the initials T. B. whereas had it been 
Brewer’s, it mull have been A. B. which con- 
jecture certainly has probability enough to fup- 
port it. 

The reft, who have been at fome pains to a Cer- 
tain the truth in this bufinefs, congratulate them- 
felves upon having Dodsley’s pofitive authority 
that, iti addition to thefe two plays. Brewer wrote 
JLingm. Sow. this happens not to be the. 
for DoDStErv^tves no pofitive opiiHoo^r the 
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fubject, bat fays merely that Winstanxey has 
given this play to Brewer, but that Langbaine 
will not allow it to belong to him, which is. all 
perfecly right in Dodsley, his bufinefs being 
to collect old plays belong to whom they might. 
He, therefore, pledges himfelf to none of thefe 
opinions; but, on the contrary, fay$ that Crom ; 
w e l i., having performed at Cambridge the part 
of Tact us in the play, which is a contention 
among the fenfes for a crown, it has been foolifhly 
faid, by Winstanley, Langbaine, and the reft^ 
to have infpired him with ambition *. 

* As this anecdote is rather curious, and has found its way into 
moil of the accounts of this author, improbable as it is, it may not 
beamifs notice that the part of Tact us, or Touch, wtiich was 
allotted to Cromwell, has in It this extraordinary fpccch : 

Rofes, and bays, pack hence ! this crown and robes. 

My brows, and body, circles and invelfs : 

How gallantly it fits me ! — fure the flave 
Measured my head that wrought this coronet. — 

They He that fay, complexions cannot change ! 

My blood’s enobled, and I am transform’d 
Unto the facred temper of a. king. 

Metfrix&s I hear my noble parafites 

me OjEsar, at great Alexander, 

Ticking my feet, dec* . 

This he is faid to i^ve fpokenatid felt with fuch force and energy 
that it bred in him ’the fir ft ideas of that Cngu inary ambition 
which began ttfch blood, was fuppbrted by terror, and which, at 
length, calmed into melioration. 
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To (hew the reader, however, how far this au- 
thor merits fo much contention, and to what a de- 
gree" 1 he was fo dangerous- a rival to Shakespear? 
Lingua , though it has fame good writing, is little 
better than one of the Mora! ties ; The Country 
Girl is not known Tivough for any author to give 
a defcription *of it, and The Love Sick King was 
only prefervcd to be altered into a very poor piece* 
called The Perjured Nun ; aild as to the other three 
plays, the very fame authors, who infift they were 
written by Brewer, give Landgartha to Burrell, 
Love's Dominion to Flecknoe, and as to Love's 
Loadjlbne it has lb loft its attraction, if it ever had 
any, they have not been able to find it at all: fo 
completely have they defertcd the fame of their 
tfceir^favouvite and their own confifiency; which, 
that it may be ail of a piece, has been fo correct 
that- they do not even know when Brewer wrote, 
for 'they make Oliver Cromwell act originally 
in Lingua , who mu ft have been but eight years old 
when that play yifiit may be called fo, was published. 

Of thefe authors I have, perhaps* given a more 
particular account than their * merits or my limits 
warranted. I had a mind, however, to notice as 
much of their celebrity as would ferve to ftrengthen 
'the reputation which die ilage held in this early yet 
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remarkable era; but there were many other dra- 
matic writers fome of whom I {hall {lightly mention. 

Barnes, who was the fon of a bilhop, and 
ferved in the army under the celebrated and un- 
fortunate earl of Essex, wrote a play called The 
Devils’s Charter , in which he has endeavoured to 
hand down to execration that moll contemptible of 
all characters Pope Alexander the fixth. He 
has framed his play upon the model of Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre, for having taken his {lory from 
Guicciardini, he makes him his interlocutor ex- 
actly as the other author conjures up Gower, the 
old EngliJh bard, for the fame purpofe. 

To B asker, of whom we have little certain in- 
telligence, is attributed a play called The Bloody 
Banquet, but with very little propriety perhaps, be- 
caufe the initials J. D. are prefixed to it. Bel- 
chier Drawbridgecourt wrote or tranflated a 
flrange thing called Hans Beer Pot’s invifiblt Co- 
medy ; fo uncertain, however, is all the intelligence 
we procure concerning fuch authors, particularly 
as they get more infignificant, that this piece has 
been afcribed to Nash. 

Browne, whofe works were collected and 
Vol, m, 


o o 
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publifhed fomething more than twenty years ago, 
wrote, in 1623, a dramatic piece called The Inner 
~Temple Mafque . Campion, a phyfician in the reign 
of James the fir ft, was author of two compli- 
mentary pieces in the ftyle of thofe written by 
Daniel, Cook wrote a comedy which Docs- 
ley has thought it worth his while to publifh in his 
old Plays. It was called Green's Tu Quoqut , and 
written in compliment to an actor who had a me- 
thod of jeering, or as it is called at this day, of 
quizzing, his friends, by uttering comically thofe 
words* ** . 

Tailor w T rote The Keg hath lojl his Peart, a 
ftrange comedy, that Dodsiey has, however, to 
give an idea of the contraft between different early 
writers, publilhed alfo in his twelve volumes. 
Tomkis certainly wrote well, and probably more 
than was attributed to him. We can point to no- 
thing, however, but Alhumdzar , from which Dev- 


* Heywood, in his preface to the play, gives this actor the 
following character. ii There was not an actor of his nature in his 
time, of .better ability in his performance of what he undertook, 

* * more applauded by the audience,, of better grace a t court, or of 
«* more general love in the city.” On the back of the title is this 
dHlich, which (hews that the actor, as well as the author, was then 
dead. 

How fall bleak Autumn changeth Flora’s dye l 
What ye&erday was Green, now’s fear and dry. 
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den has accufed Jon son of having pilfered his 
Alchymift . This fact has been warmly difputed 
upon the old rotten ground of relying upon dates, 
which, in moll of the writers, fubftantiate that the 
Alchymift was performed four years before Allu- 
Diazar ; but we have feen how vague thefe fort of 
authorities generally are and it is very unlikely that 
Dryden fhould commit himfelf upon this fufc- 
ject without being perfectly fatisfied of what he 
afferted 

Mason wrote a tragedy called Meleaftes the 
Turk , of which nothing is noticed but that the au- 
thor had a better opinion of it than it deferved. 
MachiNj whofe name has been refcued from 
oblivion by Do ds lev, who pubiifhed bis comedy 
called The Dumb Knight, hardly deferved that 
compliment, for it is one of the word in the col- 
lection. Sharpman is fcarcely known, and the 
poor glimmering of his merit that has reached us is 
through a borrowed light in the drape of a comedy 
called The F Here, which he dole from Marston’s 
Parafttafter. 

Gosson wrote three pieces, one of which wa& 
a Morality. They were not printed, and what we. 
.know of them from report , is vague and unim- 
portant. Tourneur alfo wrote three pieces 

002 
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which we know as little about. A cotemporary has 
of him this notable remark. 

His fame unto that pitch was only raifed, 

As not to be defpifed, nor over praifed 

Wilkins wrote a piece called The Mifenes of 
enforced Marriage, which was very little celebrated, 
although Mrs. Behn thought it worth while to fteal 
from it the plot of her comedy called The Town 
Fop. Legg wrote two plays which were performed 
at Cambridge, where he was twice Vice Chan- 
cellor, fo there can be but little doubt of their 
having fucceeded. They were not printed, how- 
ever, nor can any account be given of them. 

Thefe authors Dvmock, Barry, and others, 
make up all who, during the time of Shakespear 
and Jon son, were publicly known as. dramatic 
writers ; but there were anonymous plays produced 
to the number of about thirty, befides thole already 
mentioned, fome of which are now known, and two 
or three of them are in Dodsley’s collection; and 
now, having pretty well cleared my ground, I fhall 
have better opportunity of giving fair play to Jonson ; 
a review of the remainder of whofe works await the 
reader's attention. 
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JON SON RlibUMED. 


I shall now proceed to a final examination of the 
woiksof Jo n son ; who, after the death of Eliza- 
beth, produced one tragedy and nine comedies, 
befides a great vaucty of occafional complimentary 
mafqucs, principally m quality of poet laureau 

Volpone ; or the Fox t was performed in 1605, 
and has been generally confidered as Jon son’s belt 
pioduction. Certainly the plot is upon a very 
mentorous principal, and the characters are forcibly 
drawn. A knave who feigns lllnefs in order to im- 
pofe upon knaves, and cheat them of their money 
by working up their credulity into a belief that each 
ft all become his heir, is one, of the bolded ideas 
of a character that can be conceived, and yet moral 
jufhee is rendered more complete by making that 
knave impofed upon by another of yet fupenor 
cunning > {hewing that the machinations of the 
wicked, be they ever fo fubtle, are confUntly coun- 
teracted by the fame devil that mfpired them. 
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The gvoop of characters that are introduced to 
work up thofe materials, are full of contraft, length, 
and nature ; would not one think it,- therefore, very 
extraordinary that this piece, even lupported by ad- 
mirable acting, has never greatly fucceeded ? No- 
thing, confide red fuperficially. can be fo unaccounta- 
ble ; 0 but, when the fubject is fairly invefbgated, no- 
thing can be more clearly comprehended. Quaint, 
dry, ftudied correetnels, unfupported by quieknefs, 
fpirit, and fire, can never Satisfy. The author m 
this piece conducts us into a uniform and pro- 
tionable building, prefents us with an entertain- 
ment, and introduces us to company, but the apart- 
ments are cheerlefs vaults, the viands' are' carved 
marble, and the guefis are ftatues. 

The fame objections lie againft the Silent Womem t 
though upon the whole, perhaps, it is a better play 

for general approbation ; but it mull not be denied 

that with the fame faults it pnffeffes at lead, the fame 
perfections. This piece is partly taken from Ovi d, 
partly from Juvenal, and partly from Plautus; 
and, therefore, poffeffes the merit of an excellent 
imitation ; a quality Jonsqn was better acquainted 
with than invention. Dry den, has gone at large into 
an examination of this play, - but -nothing can prove 
that, it has that {lading attraction which begets for a 
dramatic production univerfal fatisfaction ; not even 
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that judicious and fenfible alteration of it by Col* 
man, which was b rough# out, yet not with veiy 
warm fucceL, m 1776, at Dujty Lane. 

The Cafe is Altered, peifoimed m 1609, is one 
of the pooiefl of this author’s pi eductions. It is 
in fome refpects borrowed from Pi»autus, but 
does no great ci edit either to the 01 igtnal or the 
imitator, in Ihoit. it is one of thofe in (lances which 
we notice through all his works how bounded and 
contracted Jon son’s talent’s were; which felaom 
reached to nature or her bell imitators the Greeks, 
but were hitnfied wish copcmg thofe clumfy apes of 
them the Romans. What fhould we lay of a 
fculptor who contentedly made Michael Angelo, 
admirable as he was, the exclufive model of bis mu- 
tation, fo, getting, or perhaps not knowing, that fuch 
an arti'l ever exilled as Phidias. 

The Alchymijl was performed in 1610. This 
comedy, which was laudably wutten to ridicule a 
prevailing folly, mud, no doubt, have been greatly 
fuccefsful originally, hnce we have Jeen it very- 
much followed and admit ed duiiug the time Gar- 
rick ornamented the hage. His incomparable 
performance, however, of Abfl Duugger was a 
conliderable drawback fiom the pioper reputation’ 
of the author, and m gteat raeafure the caufe of the 
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fuccefs of the play ; at the fame time it muft be 
confeffed that the beft acting can do nothing with- 
out: good materials; with which ceitamly the Alchy - 
mzjl abounds. 

Jon son’s beft "po fit ion as the foundation of his 
plays has been the old piovetb, 66 when knaves fall 
“ out honcft men come by their own;” and this he 
has often fuccefsfully played upon. In the prefent 
inQance his knaves, by not being very great rogues, 
and by employing their ait only to work upon cre- 
dulity, beget an uncommon intereft, and the au- 
dience almoft applaud the waggery of Face, and 
the dry humour of Subtle, upon principle. The 
Alchymifl , however, will probably never again be 
celebrated; but this is more owing to the fubject, 
which of courfe glows eyery day in a greater degiee 
obfolete. than to any deficiency in its dramatic re- 
quifites, although the mfupcrable objection to Jon- 
son in a degree prevails here as well as every where 
cl fc ; for though his comic characters do not actually 
wear the bufkin, yet the foek has fuch high heels 
and is made of fuch ftifF mateilals, that the cha- 
racters ftalk inftead of trip, and thus we have quaint- 
nefs for nature, affectation for grace, and awkward- 
nefs for cafe 


The farther v,c &aith, the jnyre we Ihali have realbn to 
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for there is more nature in Bartholomew Fair than in 
any one of his other vorks; but yet, being as it is, 
crammed full of extraneous and hetrogeneous inci- 
dents, he has as much overlhot the maik as he had 
come fhort of ■it in his Catahne, which this play was 
written purpofely to defend; that tragedy having 
nothing interefting in it, on account of its dullnefs 
and declamation; and this comedy, on account of its 
vildnefs 'and extravagance. 

The Devil's an Afs , produced in 1616,. This 
comedy ist not mentioned .by any writer as having 
had extraordinary reputation. The circumftance 
of giving the cloak to the hufband for permiffiori 
to make love to the wife is taken from Boccace, 
which has been fince ufed in the Magniftque , and 
from thence borrowed by Mrs. Centuvre. Parts 
of this play may be read with pleafure, but no talents, 
however able, could give it a form that might en- 
title it to fitccefs on the ftage. 

The Staph of News. This comedy, which ac. 
cording to the date appeared originally in 1625, was 
very probably foon difeontinued, for it has the fault 
of Every Man out of his Humour , and is conveyed 
to the audience through the medium of a grex. 
There is in it, what will be found every where in 
J on s on j found fenfe arid fhrewd obfervation, but it 
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is fenfe and obfervation couched in terms which, 
though they may be written, will never be fpoken; 
and it is this eternal objection to the pieces of this 
author, that will ever keep j.bem aloof from the 
theatre. 

The New Inn ; or, the Light Heart. This co- 
medy made its appearance in 1631, and was fo ill re- 
ceived that Jo n son. whofc merit, great as it was, 
fell upon all occafions Ihoit of his infolence, in r 
head of wifely pocketing the affront, and mending 
his errors, whether in judgment or in calculation, 
for the future, printed his play with a libel againfk 
its actois and its auditors at its head. The trait is 
curious, and therefore I fhall tfanfcribe the title. 

<c The New Inn ; or a Light Heart. A comedy 
K never acted but moft negligently played by fome 
<{ of the king’s fervants and more fqueamiflily be- 
held and cenfured by others, the king’s fubjects, 
t! 1629. Now at laft fet at liberty to the -readers, 
“ his majelly’s fervants and fubjects, to be judged." 

Were not this a fact to which the world has 
borne teftimony, it could not be credited that a man 
of talents fhould be fo contemptibly arrogant, fo 
pitifully vain, fo grofsly ignorant of found fenfe and 
jjecorous propriety, as to erect himfelf into a defpotio 

r p 2 
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dictator in the empire 'of poetry, and impudently 
announce that men ought to think and feel when 
and how he fhould think proper to give them lea\e, 
or elfe, like Peter’s frat in The Tale of the Tub , be 
damned they and theirs to all eternity} and yet this 
ftate, flrong as it may appear, is not a particle fhort 
of the real tryth} for not content with the above 
pompous title, by which one would think he forbad 
any reafonable being to read his play, he prefixed 
to it a fort of anathema, by way of an ode, which I 
fhall tranfcribe that my readers may judge him by 
his own words. It is addrefied to that god of his 
idolatry, himfelf. 

Come leave the loathed ftage, 

And the more loath fome age : 

Where pride and impudence (in fafhion knit) 

Ufurp the chair of wit 1 
Inditing and arraingmg every day 
Something they call a play. 

Let their faftidious, vain 
Commiflion of the braine 
Run on, and rage, fweat, cenfure, and condemn : 

They were not made for thee, lefs thou for them, 

Say that thou pom' J fl them w hca*. 

And they will acoi ns eat , 

9 Tweie fimplc fury, (till, thyfelf to wade 
On fuch as have no tafie » 

To offer them a furfeit of pure bread 4 
Whofe appetites are dead » 

No, give them grams their fill. 

Hulks, draff, to diink and Twill, 
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If they love lees, and leave the hi fly wine, 
Envy them not their palate, with thefwint 

No doubt fomc mouldy tale, 

Like Pniclcs\ , i.nd ftale 
As the fhneve’s crufts, and nafty as his fifh — 
fcraps, out of eveiy difh, 

Thrown forth, and rak’d into the common-tub 
May keep up the Play Club: 

There fwee pings do as welf 
As the be ft order’d meal. 

For, who the relifh of thefe guefts will fh, 
Needs fet them, but The Almes-bafket of Wit. 

And much gopd do’t you then; 

Biave plufly and velv r ct men; 


* This accufation can never, at any time, nor upon any occafion 
obtain. The tafle of the town is frequently conupted, and vitiated, 
and perhaps, like a confirmed fciofula cannot be cured from fome re- 
maining feurvy taint. Fafhion, whim, patronage, or whatever ad- 
mmifters to the, reigning folly will do all this; but it is always 
partial, and, like other alloys in life, fets od the returning^) leafure 
to newer advantage. To brand, therefoie, a whole kingdom for 
grofs ignorance, corrupt tafle, and the want of all feeling, forwlvch 
the head and heait are befl diftinguifhed, and thatbecaufe a fingle 
audience condemned a play, be its merits what it might, is a trait 
of fuperlative mfoience that, for the honour of genius, certainly 
never was conceived nor executed but by the malignant mmd and 
the caufhc pen of Jon son, 

+ This arrow was of courfe intended to glance at Shakespfar, 
and, acrofs the burning envy which lugged him into this folly, a 
Very left handed judgment, induced Ium to point out the weakeit 
£layof his great rival: but Ben with ail his anticipation of fame 
had no prefcience; indeed how fhould he look into time wlio'fe 
yamty hoodwinked him every hour he lived > Otherwife he would 
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Can feed on orts : and fafe in your (lage clothes, 

Date quit upon your outhi. 

The (lagers, and the ft age-^rights too (your peers) 

Of larding your lar^ ears 
With their foul comic fucks ; 

Wrought upon twenty blocks : 

Which, if they're torn, and turn’d, and pa 1 died enough. 
The game Her s fhare your guilt, and >ou the,* Huff. 

Leave things 10 proft’Uit**, 

And take the Ale stuck lute ; 

Or thine own Hor \cf 4 or Anacrtok’s l>re 5 
Warm thee by Pindar’s fire . 

And tho’ thy neives be (lnunk, and bloc] oe roid, 

E’re yeais have made thee olo , 

Strike that difdainiul heat 
Throughout, to tlieir defeat • 

As cuuous fools, and envious of thy drain. 

May* bluflimg, fwear no palfcy’s in thy m am. 

But when they hear thee fing 
The glories of thy king, 

His zeal to God, and his pill awe o’er men < 

They may blood fluken then, 

Teel fuch fiefli-quake to poilbG their powers ; 

As they (hall cry like ouis 
Jn found of peace, or w<us, 

Ko harp ere hit the ftan>, 

In tuning forth the acts of his fueet reign ; 

And railing Charles Iiis chaiiot ’bove lus wain 


have feen that the weakeft works of Shake spear were more 
calculated for the approbation of poftenty than hjs ftiongefi. 

At thfrend of the Lift Stanza but one, J on so though he has 
exhauftedadi the gall in mk, feems to llmnk from his owa c^ufe 
£nd, therefore, iheiters bimfelf under the wings of monarchy in that 
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Having written this c f de, Jon son feems to have 
fit down contentedly under the blind idea th-a f he 
3rnc! corrected the age, and indeed fo he had in one 
refpect, for he had convinced that public, who had 
fliowered down numerous favours on him, that he 
was unworthy fo generous a protection. In the 
idea, however, that what he had done was unan- 
fwerable, he was fo deceived, that Feltmam, an 
mfenor poet, pioduceH a fort of parody on his 
ode, or rathei an anfwer to every article of it, that 
threw him and his infolent pretenfions rnoft com- 
pletely nuo ridicule. Attend to Feltham, 

Come leave this f.iucy way 
Of baiting thofe that pay 
Dear for the fight of your declining wits 
T T s known it Is not fit, 

That a fale poet, juft contempt once thrown. 

Should uy up thus his own. 

I wonder b> what dowei. 

Or patent, you had power 
Fiom all to r 4pe a judgement. Let’s fuffice* 

Had you been modefi:, v’ad been granted wife. 

which follows; by which means in tins damning ode, wheie he fo 
comfortably conceives he has echpfed Pin dak, and fulminated a 
fiat forbidding all poets to wMe fiom that moment, he has emulated 
the bellman at Chr.ftmas, oriather the town cryer, who, when he 
haserse^ down a runaway wife, or apprentice, whom he warns the 
world not to trull, ^ vociferates God five the King' but however 
laudable, upon proper occufiuns, n may be tor poets, whether laxmeat 
or not, to maa.ieft their loyihy, the poet in the piefent mftance 
wuuld have r-ven the pubhc a better idea of his confidence in his 
own cuufe if he had kept his eulogium for his next birth day ode. 
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*Tis known you can So well, 

AnJ that you do excCfl, 

As a tranflator ; bm when t hings require 
A genius , and a fire. 

Not kindled hereto foie by otheis pains ; 

As ott you’ve wanted biams 
And ait to lfrikc the white. 

As you have levdl d right . 

Yet if men vouch not things apoclnyphal, 

You bellow, lave, and fpattei lound yom gall. 
Jugg, Picue, Peek, fly 4 , and all 
Yom jeRs io nominal, 

Ai e things fo far beneath an able brain. 

As they do throw a Ram 
Thio’ all th’ unlikely plot, and do difpleafe 
As deep as Pericles. 

Where yet there is not laid 
Before a chambeimatd 

Diflourfe fo weigh’d f as might have fav’d of old 
For fthools, when they of love and valour told. 

Why rage then ? when the fhovv 

Should judgment be and know £ 

ledge, there in Plulh who fcoms to drudge 
Fm Rages, yet can judge 
Not only poets loofer lines, but wits, 

And all their perquifites. 


Thefe were names by winch Jonson, in lus difieient fatires 
meant to chftinguifh dramatic writers or perfoimers, 

f This hit is very neat, and ridicules very aptly the abfurdity 
of Jo Ns on, who jn The Inn makes a character addrefs a 
chambermaid in language v. hie h has all the logic and fubtilty of 
the fchools. 

t This break is purpofely made by Ffltham to ridicule Bek 
for having done the fame thing m the third ftansa of his ode. 
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A gift as rich, as high 
Is noble pofie : 

Yet tho, m fport it be for kings a play, 

’Tis next mechanics, w 1 en it works for pay, 

Alcaeus lute had none, 

Norloofe Anac&son, 

E’re taught fobold aflunnng of the bays. 

When they deferv’d no praife - . 

To rail men into approbation, 

Is new to yours alone; 

And profpers not. F01 know, 

Fame is as coy, as you 
Can be djfdamful ; and who dares to prove 
A rape on her, (hall gather fcoin, not love* 

Leave then this humour vain, 

And this more humourous drain, 

Where felf-conceit, and choler of the blood 
Bciipfe what elfe is good : 

Then jf you pleafe thofe laptures high to touch, 
Wheieof you boafl fo much , 

And but foibeai your ciown. 

Till the world puts it on: 

No doubt from all you may amazement diaw. 
Since braver theme no Phoebus ever faw. 


Befides Feltham, there was fcarcely a wit oF 
that day who had not fome fome fling at this King 
Log. We have feen in f he bufinefs of Ford how 
many lampoons were levelled at him; but nothing 
galled him more feverely that Suckling’s Sejfion 
vol. in, S q 
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of Poets 5 in which this fafhionable young, but neat, 
writer mod fuccefsfulfy ridicules him for his pre- 
suming to be the pedagogue of his cotemporanes. 
The following dilhch will ferve as a fpecimen of 
the pleafantry that runs throughout the whole of 
the tinctures. He fays Ben broke filence, 

u And toJd them plainly that he defcrved the bays, 

tA For that his were called woiks, while others were but plays.*' 

In this conteft, Jonson deprecated , his un- 
toward fate ; for the blows he received were fol- 
lowed up fo fuccefsfully that he never produced 
any thing afterwards but the literary hue and cry was 
raifed againft him, and he was brought forward to 
receive critical jullice. 

The Magnetic Lady , his next play, fcarcely 
made its appearance but the wits began to tear 
it to pieces like fo many crows about a putrid 
carcafe. Doctor Gill, mafter of St. Paul’s 
fchool, and Ben, pen in hand, had a pitched battle, 
in which the doctor, though a man of no genius, 
flogged his antagonift like a very fchoolboy. In 
the difpute, as it always happens in thefe cafes, the 
public at Erft interelled themfelves, but getting 
cool, the merit of the piece, for it had fome, fell 
unnoticed m the general indifference. 
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A Tale of a Tub , the laft piece written by Jon- 
soNj cfcaped cnticifm in great mcafure by its in- 
figmficance. Waters, however, were not wanting 
to charitably deplore that falling off' evidently ma- 
nifested in the humour of this piece, which ex. 
hibits nothing better than fpirits drained to the very 
lees, and which Dry ben calls the dotages of Jon- 
son. Some charitable friend fhould by this tnire 
have admomfhed this debilitated wit to have lain 
down a weapon which he was no longer able to 
wield; but, perhaps, fuch counfel was wilely with- 
held, left the advifer and the adviled fhould have 
acted the feene of Gil Blas and the Bifhop 

'fhe various Mafques written by Jonson, in 
fome of which we find found poetry and good 
imagery, were generally complimentary, and in 
number about thirty- four, fome of which, how- 
ever, were mere trifles, and others written folcly for 
the amuferqont of the queen and her lacjies, who 
performed in them. The fubjects are generally 
political and fervilely foilted in to keep him iteady 


* When Mack lin performed M^cbetis at the age of feventy^ 
five, Shuttr was afked in the Green Room what he thought of it, 
to which this child of humour dryly anfwered, Sji s The time has 
u been that when the brams weie out the man would die and thei^ 
lt an end, 5 * 
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in his feat of lauveat; and, as they were generally 
rdprefcnted through the medium of fuperb decora- 
tions defigned by Inigo Jones, they can be con- 
fidered, taking them generally, as nothing more 
than a vehicle ta fct off hts ingenuity. 

Thus have we feen, in the works of Jon son, 
the prototype of the man. They were full of 
fancied pomp, weight, and dignity, affected juftice, 
truth, and perfuafion, difguifed rancour, malice and 
envy, and real meannefs, fervihty, and adulation. 
As a member of fociety he was haughty, rude, .and 
overbearing, as a friend, miflruflful, treacherous ? 
and unfafe ; and, as a foe, dark, revengeful and 
daftardly. 

He was one of thofe, who, having no virtue in 
themfelves, hate virtue in others, for he never could 
bear to be upon terms with any but thofe whom he 
defpifed while he flattered, and who, fucked in the 
nutriment for their vanity through his prcflituted 
pen. 

Manly, open, candid communication with man- 
kind he difdained. Hisrepulfive mind could em- 
brace nothing kind, nothing fair, nothing rational. 
Thus we fee among all his connections he neither 
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deserved nor kept a fmgle friend ; and, whether we 
mark him by his rank ingratitude to Shak^plar, 
who foftercd him and Ticked his hear-like genius 
into form, his poor and cowardly fears of Dec ker, 
Marston, Chapman, Heywood, Ford, and the 
reft, his unprovoked mfolence to Cardinal Per- 
ron who {hewed him fo much civility in Fr knce, 
his artful intrigues again ft Danifl, his unjuft and 
wanton ridicule of Inigo Jones , to whom he 
owed fome of his beft reputation, his infolent 
and undutiful {lander of his fovercign who had 
loaded him with benefits, or by any other fimilar 
brand ; if thefe are a fair title to fame, an honourable 
infignia of renown, a legitimate claim on the gra- 
titude of poftenty; if thefe exhibit a fmgle con- 
ftruction of wife, great, good, or rare, let us quote 
his eulogium from his tomb and cry — O Raic Ben 
J o n s o n t ! 

* Jonson could not bear that Inigo Joncs fhould receive his 
fliare of fame for the decorations wmch indeed confirmed the 
principal beauty of the Mafques, and, therefore, ridiculed him m 
hi* Baitbolomeiv Fair uudei the appehition of Sir Lanthern 
Leather head. 

+ We are told that even the burying of Jon son in Weftminfter 
Abbey was obtained through a trick , for, that confcious of his 
flight pretentions to notice from mankind after his deceafe, he ex* 
acted a promife before his death of a piece of ground twenty inches 
fquare, for lus idling place. This done he oidered that his remains 
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Should be placed upright in the hole made of that dimenfions with % 
flone bearing the mfcription, “ O Rare Ben Jonson l” It is pretty 
evident that iheie is nothing of literal truth in this. It is every word 
of it*however figurative truth, and^dmirably depicts the heart of a 
man who confcions of his own unworthinefs, and attaching to his 
fellow creatines that mcannefs, rancour, and fufpicion which he 
found in his own mind, endeavoured to wreft fiom pollenty, by a 
mifeiable ihift, that fame to which genius and worth denied him 
an honouiable cVum, 
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CHAP. VII. 


SHAKESPIiAR RESUMED. 


With the fame pleafure that men return from ex- 
ercifing the common bufinefs of life, to whatever 
object they confider as the rewaid of their toil, do 
I now lhake oft lefs inteieftmg purfuits in this la- 
bour, to return to Shakespear; the remainder of 
whofe works I {hall examine, and notice fuch col- 
lateral circumftances relative to them as may bell 
ferve to fhew the foundation of their claim to 
that immortal rank they hold in the records of 
pofterity. 

The firft play, accoiding to the accepted dates, 
that Shakespear produced, after the death of 
Elizabeth, was Meafare for Meafure y in which 
there. are many and various traits of thofe inimitable 
beauties that pervade the wntings of this boaft of 
literature. Nothing can be managed with more art 
and undemanding than the conduct of the deputed* 
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Angelo, who, proud of his authority, overftudes 
that very power of which he himfelf incurs the 
penalty. 

How beautiful is the fcene where Isabella 
pleads for her brother. Can any thing go beyond 
this 

Akg. Your brother is a forfeit of the law. 

And you but wade youi words. 

I s \ b , Alas’ alas i 

Why all the fouls that were, were forfeit once. 

And he that might the vantage bed have taken 
Found out the remedy. 

And again 

Oh it is excellent 

To have a giant’s ftrength ; but it is tyrannous 
To ufe it like a giant. 

Angelo’s foliloquy, in which he deplores that 
he is caught in the fame fnare of the man whom he 
had condemned to die, is admirable and fhews with 
what judgment the Duke pitches upon this weak, 
irrefolute, and fallible character, to roufe the fleep- 
ing laws of Vienna, while he himfelf hands by to 
prevent any feiious mifchicf; fhewing that when he 
fhall come to cxercife thofe laws himfelf, how many 
ftrong motives will cry out in favour of lenity. 


Angelo’s fecond fcene with Isabella, where 
he unmafks. under the idea that if fhe fhouid refufe 
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him and even proclaim his infamy the fanctity of his 
character will fliield him with the world from all 
difagreeable confequences, is again mafterly. 

The Duke’s fcene with Claudio, in which is the 
celebrated fpeech on the infigmficance of life, un- 
matchable but in Shakespear, is remarkable for 
good conduct, efpecially as it gives the Duke an 
opportunity of lillening to the converfation between 
Isabella and her brother, where fine opens her 
heavenly mmd in the language of angels, efpecially 
in her defiance of that weak and irrefolute brother, 
for whom upon principles of honour {he had pleaded* 
Where, but in Shakespear, fhall we find fuch 
language as this ? 

Is’t not a kind of inceft to take life 
From thine own filler’s fliame. 

But this is a vein more agreeable than proper 
to indulge, for we mult not here go into a differtation 
on the beauties of Shakespear, I fhall, there- 
fore, confider this circumfcribed privilege rather as 
a favour than a right, and ufe it as fparingly as 
poffible; and, if I fhould fometimes catch myfelf 
at making too free with it I hope I fhall be excufed 
on account of the temptation. 

Doctor Johnson; who has fometimes, though 
vol, nx. 


r r 
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not heie, manifefted found fenfc in his judgment of 
Shakeshear’s plays, fays that the feiious language 
of Meajure for Meafure has more labour than ele- 
gance.- If he looked id his own Dictionary for the 
-et) mology of elegance, which is theie defined to be 
beauty without grandeur, he is right, for this lan- 
guage is fweetly beautiful and unaffectedly grand. 
The noble virtue, the tiue greatnefs, and the fe- 
minine honour of Isabella, aie eveiy where con- 
veyed thiough fentiments of reiponfive eloquence, 
and the gieat and commanding juflice ol the Duke, 
who learns the temper of his (ubjects to govern 
them, and who chufes for a wife the molt amiable 
_oJF,thofe fubjects, are dreffed in language no lefs 
confonant. This furely is grandeur of language, 
and, therefore, according to the Doctor, not ele- 
gance. I hope he was aware of the compliment 
this negative praife would pay Shakespear . 

He alfo fays the plot is more intricate than 


* To ih£w how little credit is to be attached to the ifcfe dixits of 
great characters, beauty is here, by the Doctor, applied to language, 
and in his Dictionaty he applies jt oidy to objects. Unis, to piove 
that there is no fuch thing as human infallibility, celebrated opinions 
are perpetually at variance with general acceptations 1 hus do Loid 
Chancellors reverfe their own decrees, and thus does even doctor 
Johnson contradict his own authority, being in this inftance, if mo 
qdote himfclf, wrong in the application of two common words, 
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artful. This is furely a contradiction in terms. Can 
there be intricacy without art, and is not a dramatic 
poet’s bed art to keep his plot intricate P But thefe 
are the criticifms of thofe who deal in epithets who 
weigh in dead of feel, and who, in a fancied confi- 
deration of what they are unequal jo themfelves, fit 
up an imaginary dandard of excellence for men 
whofe genius is fuperior to their comprehenfion. 

The plot of Meafure for Meafure is admirable 
both as a public and a private moral. The language 
is beautiful in the ferious parts, and eafy and full of 
Vicacity in the comic. The characters are perfectly 
natural and well condructed; and, were the unity 
of time correctly obferved, a matter however, in the 
prefent cafe, of no moment, it would be at all points 
a complete dramatic production. 

Cymhelinc , performed in 1604. Againft this 
wonderful production has the pen of doctor John- 
son bhnted out a mod unqualified and thought- 
led denunciation. His words are : “ To remark 
“ ^e folly of the fiction, the abfurdity of the con- 
* 4 duct, the confufion of the names, and manners of 
“ the different times, and the impoffibihty of the 
“ events in apy fydem of life, were to wade cri- 
“ ticifin upon uiqefifting imbecility, upon faults 

R. r a 
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es too evident for detection) and too grofs for 
“ aggravation.” 

How much eafier it is to fay this, than to de- 
fend it; and how much more do thefe four, hafty, 
envious ftrictures, fpealc the fnarling cynic than the 
candid critic. Suppofe every word of this chari- 
table declaration to be truth, ought a man to be 
triefd only by his faults? Will doctor Johnson 
fubmit to this ordeal ? Are there no beauties in 
Cymbehne ? Did not doctor Johnson know that 
when Garrick performed Posthumus, and for 
fome years afterwards, particularly when Powell 
came forward, that it was the delight of the public ? 
And will Samuel Johnson fo far imitate his ex- 
emplar Ben as to fay the public are a fet of ftupid 
idiots becaufe they do not admit the infallibility of 
liis ipfe dixit ? But let us fee if the facts to which 
thefe affertions relate will bear the doctor out. 

The characterise of that fiction which ferves 
the beft purpofes of morality, which teaches fuffer- 
ing innocence to wait patiently its recompence, which 
puniihes vice and rewards virtue, is not K folly 
that conduct by which thefe ends are accompliihed 
is not “ abfurdity thofe events on which that con- 
duct is founded are not !i impoffibilitiesj” therefore 
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fo far the Doctor is unfupported by truth. No- 
thing can be more moral, more lnterettmg, more 
poflible than the plot of Cymbchnc. 

If thepunilhment of the prefumptuous Iachimo, 
the fool Ci.OTr.N,and the wicked flepmotlier Queen, 
the reward of the fweetly enduring Imogen, and 
the gcneroufiy nuftaken Posthumus, the relto- 
rauon of the difguifed Piinces to their father, who 
had been deceived and milled, and the kingdom to 
peace and to happinefs, is not moral and truly thofe 
veiy circumftances which conlhtutc the bell pur- 
pofes of the diama, what is? 

Such events as thefe may be conducted by means 
too mtiicate, and I am the firft to confefs that thefe 
are the faults of this play; but to fay that they are 
fo « grofs,” fo unpardonable, as we are taught by 
doctor Johnson to believe, and that Cymbehns is 
therefore a mafs of “ unrefifting imbecility,” would 
be to write a libel upon the whole kingdom ; many 
of whom have the ftory, bad as it is, 11 vetted in 
their memories, and can repeat numbetlefs of the 
moft beautiful paflages in it by heart. Even Vol- 
taire is obliged to allow this ; why will not doctor 
Johnson ? 

Ihe (lory of Cy mb chat is uncommonly dra- 
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matic, and after all the . cavilling in the world the 
utmoft that can be laid about it is, that, though the 
play has but one plot, it has leveral epilodes The 
outline of the plot, howeter, is peifectly iimpie, 
and attempts at no more than, what Sh vkespear 
has accomphlhcd tn his Me afure for Mcajuie and 
other plays, the reltoiation of private happinefs and 
public tianquihty. 

The tree it mud be granted has many branches 
and jet it is extremely difficult to know where to 
lop, led not only deformity fhould fucceed fmyetry, 
but that fome vital part Ihould be wounded > pruning 
therefore was all that could be found practicable, 
and this was fo well done by Garrick, in a con- 
fultation of bis friends, that I believe it would be 
a difficulty to find a play on the ftage that now, as 
well as at the time doctor Johnson faw it, could bq 
entitled to a greater degree of reputation * 


* Left I fhould unequivocally commit myfelf as one of thofe 
Englilbmen who, according to Voltaire, can admire nothing but 
proceffions, boxing, and bulkbuiting, and who tn particular, on the 
Itage, arc tor daggers, fkulls, ghofu, and other objects of horroi, or 
they fteep, I beg leave to fay that though I may have pleafure now 
and then in baiting a bear, or chaftifmg a monkey, I am an inveterate 
enemy to all auxiliary helps, and think the ftage pointed by fucll 
monftrous and uimeceffary mti eductions ; and I have no objection to 
fay that I arn fo fond ot real dignity and iimpie gieatnefb that, wcit 
ltnot in places unneceftarily Ume, I {hould confider Zara a as a per* 
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The London Prodigal, perfcimed in 1605. As 
this pla) has with one voice been voted not to have 
been written by Shakespear, my ipfe dixit could 
be of little confequenc® were I to give a contrary 
opinion which, however, no man can do who takes 
the trouble to peiufe it. 

It has been lemaiked that two things are extra- 
ordinary retain e to this play ; one, that it IliouJd be 
publicly acted at Shakespear’s own theatre with 
his name affixed to it, and the other, that he fhould 
be fo negligent of his fame as to fuffer luch ah im- 
putation to pafs unnoticed. The firft, if true, 
would be cMiaordinary enough ; but there is no ma- 
terial proof of its truth and, againft mere report, 
which I have frequently {hewn has been feldom 
upon thefe occafions to be relied on, we have the 
pohnve evidence of our fenfes that it would be mi- 
poffible for Shakespear to have admitted of a 


feet model for correct tragedy j but is this a reifon that becaufe 
there are fubjects in their nature complex they aie entuely to be 
thruft from the lUge ? On the contrary if plots die not inexplicable, 
wheie gtandeur is inttnded, no mattei how much the aurhoi goes 
For an expanfion of the mind , and thisia not a proof that the phleg- 
matic tempers of the Enghfh require to be rouled by affecting cb* 
jeets, but that their minds are capacious enough to admit whatever 
is mtereftmg and grand, inftead of be ug laUbfied uith vapid'ty and 
refinement. 
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fpurious piece that would either rifk or affift his 
reputation, the fplendoi of his talents, and the recti- 
tude of his conduct giving the lie completely to 
fuch a fuppolition ; and fcf.- the laft, if it was only 
imagined by the world in general to have been 
written by Siiakespear it would have been an im- 
peachment of thofe talents and that rectitude, had 
he for a Angle moment thought it worth his while 
to refute the calumny. 

King Lear , produced in 1608. To dwell upon 
beauties that all the woild knows and feels is nei- 
ther novel, nor neceffaiy. As it is, however, 11x1- 
poffible to withhold one’s admiration of any thing 
fiiigulaiiy meritorious we are not only entitled to 
pardon but thanks for endeavouring, by frefh obser- 
vation, to revive a fubject that has given and will 
for ever give univerfal delight. 

Upon this principal, if we only bring to public 
recollection thofe beauties in this aftomfiiing play, 
on which they have fo often dwelt, and with fo 
much pleaftne, offering the fame profpects yet al- 
tering the lights and the fhadows, the merit of the 
fubject may recommend the portrait to notice. 

In King Lear the three grand ends of tragedy are 
completely effected. Pity, terror, and delight, have 
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an equal fliare of this admirable corapofition and 
fometimes one, fometimes another, and often all 
of thefe paffions are excited, in a manner mafterl^ 
even to aftonilhment. 

Can pity be more beautifully awakened than in 
file fufferings of the loyal and venerable Gloster, 
the miferies unnaturally inflicted on the tender, cre- 
dulous, choleric, but noble Lear, or the unavailing 
filial piety of the angelic Cordelia? Can terror 
be more tremendoufly roufed than by the wicked- 
nefs of Goneril and Regan, or the blind adop- 
tion of Edmund by Gloster? Can delight be 
more legiumately gratified than by the conquefl of 
flruggling virtue over inordinate vice ? 

If thefe paffions are called foith with all this ve- 
hemence, with all this ait, and with all this truth, 
how much muft we admire the judgment with which 
they are applied. It is not in tragedy who dies, 
but who dies lamented, and who execrated. Here 
are a knot of virtue’s belt votaries, of honour’s 
trueft advocates ; they live to behold the difcom- 
fiture of their enemies, but it is then too late to re- 
pair that ruin of which their imprudence had been 
the caufe. Oh the other hand the infamous fet who 
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had dared to put nature, honour, and decency at 
defiance, fall execrated even by one another. 

Lear, in mind an angel, in temper a man, hopes, 
by exercifing an act of unparalleled generofity, to 
be thanked and admired by all the world ; and in 
particular by tliofe on whom he has conferred this 
extraordinary benefit. He finds himfelf difappointed 
at fetting out by the obftinacy of that daughter whom 
molt he loved, and from whom he expected the molt 
unequivocal obedience. He is naturally choleric, 
and, from that moment to the end of his life, meet- 
ing with nothing but contradictipn and provocation, 
■which is wound up to a paroxyfm atlofing Corde- 
lia, whofe duty he had juft recognized, and who 
comes to deliver him from his enemies, life becomes 
a’torment, and his death is inevitable, and conveys 
In a molt folemn moral, how much mifchief may be 
caufed by one Angle act of imprudence, Gloster 
is in the fame predicament. 

The rapidity, yet the collectednefs, with which 
the, mind accompanies the author from one fituation 
to another is refiftlefs, and the conduct of the ac- 
tion. is fo correct and fpirited that it does not fink 
for -a fingle moment. As for the difcrmiination, the 
jingle circum (lance qf the diftmction between the 
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feigned madnefs of Edgar, and the real madnefs of 
Lear, is enough to ftamp the judgment of the 
poet with fuperlative reputation. 

But what pen (hall do juftice to the language? 
None but his own ; nor can an y thing but quotations 
from Shakespear ever illuftrate him. When Lear 
corrects his haflinefs, and flatters himfelf that Corn- 
\va l l’s reafon for not feeing him is indifpofition, 
not arrogance, how charming are thefe lines. 

i^ay be, he is not well i 
Infirmity doth Hill neglect all office,' 

Whereto our health is bmmd 5 we are norourftrlvtfs, 

When nature being opprefTed, commands the mind 
To fufftf with the body*_ 

f he epithet tc commands” is exqtiifite. How 
greatly majefli? is the anguage of Lear in the 
ftorm ? How grand are the firft fix words ? 

Blow winds, and crack your ch^ek$J. 

The image conveyed in calling the flafh.es o£ 
lightening, in the fame fpeech, 

Y<mt-caurier$ to oak-r'endmg thutiderbok^ 

is greatly poetic. The next fpeech in which ha 
deprecates the elements, yet accufes them with, 
joining with his daughters againli a head 

s s a 
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and white as his, is facinating as well as the beau- 
tiful tranfition 

No, I will be the pattern of all patience, 

I will fay nothing. 

Further on, where he dares the guilty to face 
the ftorm and bear the admonitions of their own 
gnawing confciences, is another happy and bold 
object in the groupe, which again changes moil; fe- 
licitoufly to a confcioufnefs of his own rectitude,, 
in the words 

I am a man 

More finned agamft than finning. 


As the reflections are more and more en- 
duced by the objects of horror that furround him, 
theyjbecome more and more poignant, noble, and 
profound. What for fimplicity, for truth, for 
grandeur, and for conviction can exceed this ? 

Filial ingratitude I 

Is it not as this mouth {hould tear this hand, 

For lifting food to it ? 

And then how melting is the following exclamation j 

In fuch a night 
To (hut me out 1 

afterwards, upon the approach of another miferable 
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object, m Edgar, how. natural and affecting is 
the queftion, 

What have his daught^is brought him to this paf<» ? 
and upon Kent's faying he has no daughters, 

Death, traitor i nothing could lu\^ fubdued nature 

To fuch a lownef;>, but Ins unkind daughters* 

What wonderful flights has this happy author hit 
off on the madnefs of Lear, what variety and wild 
truth is there in that fpeech with which he breaks in. 
Upon G lost ex's faying 

Is’t not the king ? 

Leak.. Ay every inch a king : 

When I do ilare fee how my fubjects tremble. 

Having heated his ideas in the reft of his fp&ech 
againfi adultery, the tranfition 

Give me an ounce of^tivjt, good apothecary. 

To fweeten my imagination 

is wonderfully happy* After this fays Gloster, 

Oh let me Kifs that hand 1 
Lear, Let me 'wipe it firft j it frnclls of mortality. 

Thefe are a very few of the beauties of Lear ; 
a play that might ereU a monument of famfc, not 
only for the author himfelf, but for the country in 
which he wrote. In fhort the faults of this play 
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are trivial, the merits are'- magnificent; and the fair 
judgment on it may be reduced to thus. It is as its 
Hands equal to any thing fojr the clofet, for even the 
fool, though he retards the action, is full of ex- 
quifite wit, and with a very few judicious alterations 
it would make a moft complete tragedy for the 
Hage. Thfe piece, however, is certainly injured by 
the admitted alteration by Tate, becaufe it takes 
away from the grandeur of the original plot and the 
juliice of the cataftrophe. Col man brought out at 
Covent Garden a better alteiauon, but the idea of 
feeing the play end happily, which is from the pur- 
pore of tragedy, has now obtained, and, Tate hav- 
ing the voice of the public in his favour, it is very 
unlikely that any other alteration will be attempted. 

Macbeth , brought forward in 1606: When we 
look at the many, the extraordinary, the exquifite 
beauties of Lear , it is iomething more than won- 
derful that on the following year Sha^sspeat^ 
could produce Macbeth , a tragedy fo well invented, 
fo greatly conducted, and fo inimitably written. 
Lear unites many interefts, and interefts many 
paffions ; Macbeth llluftrates one paflion alone, from 
which many interefts iffue; and in this it is fuperior 
to Lear , becaufe the fingle moral enforced is never 
abfent from the mind. 
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Where (hall we find ambition, its terrible and 
deftructive confequences, and us dreadful and head- 
long downfall fo vividly defcribed? Here, indeed, 
is terror laudably and Itrongly excited. Tis little 
to fay that there is nothing in literature equal to it. 
We have feen monfters m nature, going from one 
ferocity to another, deface countries, depopulate 
nations, and [land like infatiate tygers grinning over 
their trembling prey; but it was referve'd for 
Shakespear to mould a man who had bought 
<s golden opinions of the world” into a monfter, and 
gradually plunge him into fuch iniquity that his 
example one fhould think would barulh ambition 
fiom the world for ever. 

Thus the principal character in the picture is 
conftantly held up to you, always in a diffeient at- 
titude, and each attitude more terrific than that 
which went before it. When Macbeth returned 
from the field, where he had glorioufly juftified his 
fovereign and preferved his country, his mind was 
occupied with reflections too noble to have hailed 
the honours that were thickening about him, other- 
wife than by their fair and legitimate title j nor, till 
tfie Pevil, in the fhape of the weird fillers, tempted 
him to his ruin, and jnfpired his wife to forward their 
infernal purpofe, did he in the fmalleft degree 
ihiink from his fealty. 
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How beautifully manifeft is this in his conflicts 
with himfelf. He is firft timid, then wavering, then 
determined, then guilty; and^ what is mafterly, even 
to wonder, he neither fees his actual danger, nor 
quellions the ambiguity of his tempters, till he has 
atchieved the end of his ambition. Thus he hurries 
from defperation to defperation; yet, ftill retaining 
forne faint colour of his oiiginal nature through his 
numerous and fanguinary villanies, he deplores his 
wickednefs with philolophy, and holds his courage 
to the lafl. 

As to keep up the conftant excitement of terrorand 
to warn the fpectator into viituc, is the great object 
of this tragedy, fo the means to attain that obj ect 
are as aftonifhingly purfued as they are various and 
material. The prophefy of the witches on the barren 
heath, the temptation of lady Macbeth, the ap- 
pearance of Ban q up’s ghoft, lady Macbeth’s con- 
fefling her crimes in her deep, the deception of the 
witches in the cavern, which opens his mind to the 
folly of his trufling the Devil that had deceived 
him, arc the fleps that gradually lead to that height 
of defpair from which he can neither advance nor 
retreat ; and the few grains of pity at his fall, which 
are mixed with umverfal execration, make the 
example more terrible, for they remind us that thi* 
fiend was a human creature. 
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As to the language of IvIacbeth take it for na- 
ture, for tiuth, for giandeur, for pathos, or indeed 
for any other particular excellence, to read it is to 
rivet the attention, and to tafte it to compliment 
the underftanding. It would take a volume to 
defcribe its beauties, and when the willing talk were 
performed it would be as vain and as ufelefs as to 
defcribe daylight. 

The imputed fault of this play is that its au- 
thor has called in fupernatural agents; but, though 
there are fome wi iters that had better avoid this, 
I believe all readers of tafte will pardon it in 
Shakespear. Certainly credulity might have 
been played on through the medium of dreams, and 
various other means; but Shaklspear has in 
Macbeth gi\en us a Scottifh ftory, and, therefore, 
introduced us to people who had a ftrong belief in 
witches, fecond fight, and who indulged themfclves 
in other fupcrftitious whims ; befides to warn the 
weak and credulous agamft illufive predictions was 
here moll lajidable, and this even doctor Tohnsom 
defends, who fays Shake spear was right to do 
this, though fome parts of tins expedient may now 
feera improbable * 


* This is not the only place where the Doctoi has inclined t0« 
YQL, III.. T t 
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But let me be forgiven for indulging myfelf in 
a few quotations. I {hall not follow any chain but 
ttfke them at random. Macbeth thus argues with 
himfelf. 

He’s here in double trull 
frirft as I am Jus kinfrnan and his fubicct, 

Stiopg both againft the deed; then, as his hoft, 

Who fhould againft his muiderer fliut the door, 

Not bear the knife myfelf, Befidesthis Dun c ax 
Hath borne his faculties fo meek, hath beenfo 
Clear in his great office* that his virtues will 
Plead like angels, trumpet tongued, again ft 
The deep damnation of his taking off. 

This befitation induces lady Macbeth to fortify 
bis mind with moft diabolical firmnefs. She re- 
minds him of his oath, and fays, 

I have given fuck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me ; 

I would, while it was fmihng in my face, 

Have plucked the nipple from its bonelefs gums 
And dafhed the brain’s out, had I but fo fworn 1 

How wonderfully admirable is the epithet in the 


wards a belief of the real exiftence of fupernatural beings and their 
influence over mankind. In his Twice of AbyJJima 9 and his Tour to 
the Hebrides, it is pretty mamfeft; and, indeed, however he may in 
different places have abufed admifiible and fometimes beautiful 
jpaffages in “Shaxbspeas, he has generally forgiven his flights to 
fairy land, and thofe truly happy creations which though in doctrine 
they inculcate itluiioji in writing pleafe and aftoniffi the fancy. 
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fecond line, {i the babe that, milks me.” Nor mult 
we forget the fpeech of lady Macbeth in which 
ate thefe woids, 


look like the innocent flower 
But be the ferpent undei it. 

After he has committed the murder hoiV awfully 
beautiful are thefe words, 

Methopght I heard a voice cry, deep no more J 
Macbeth does murder fleep, thp innocent fleep ; 

Sleep that knits up the ravelled fleeve of Q.ire, 

The death of each day’s life, fore labour’* bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s fecond courhf 
Chief nounfher m life’s feaft. 

When Macbeth reflects how much more happy 
aie the murdered innocent than the living mur- 
derer, he fays, 

better be with the dead 

Whom we, to gain their place, have fent to peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In reftlefs extacy. Duse \n is m his grave : 

After life’s fitful fcvei he fieeps well , 

Treufon has done its worft * nor fteel, nor poifon. 

Malice domefhc, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further. 

In the fifth act, when Macbeth, driven to the 
toil and hopelefs, begins to feel the approaches of 
defpair, and looks every where in vain for a re- 

fouice, he deplores hismifpent life m thefe words ; 

t t 2 
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my May of life 

Is fallen into the fear, the yellow leaf : 

And that which fbould accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, tioops of friends^ 
I muft look to have. 


And afterwards to the doctor, 

r y 

Canft thou mimfter to a mind difeafed ; 

Pluck fiom the memoiy a rooted forrow ; 

Haze ouf the written troubles of the brain 
And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the foul bofom of that perilous Huff 
That weighs upon the heait > 

Then this reflection when the queen is dead. 

To-morroW, and to moiiow, and to-moriow. 

Creeps m this petty pace from day to day, 

To the laft fyllable of recot ded time ; 

And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dully death. Out, out, bnef candle \ 

Life’s but a walking fliadow ; a pooi pltiyer. 

That ftruts and fiets his houi upon the ftage. 

And then is heaid no more : It is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of found and fmy, 

Signifying nothing. 

Upon ills hearing of the approach of Birnan fof 
reft, he utters in defpair 


If thou fpealCft falfe, 

Upon the next tiee fhalt thou hang alive 
Till famine cling thee . if thy fpeecli be fooih, 
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I care not if thou doft for me as much, 

J pull >n refolution, and begin 
To doubt the equivocavon oi the fiend 
That Led Idee truth. 

I fhall here reflrafh my pleafure, a u<J leave rhefc 
paffages from Macbeth warm with the reader, to 
fpeak its commendation. 

After fo much violent exercife of the mind, no 
wondei Sh akespear fhould, in his next production, 
feel himfelf inclined to treat a comic fnbject. The 
Taming of the Shrew came out the fame year as 
Macbeth , on which comedy I fhall have the lefs to 
fay, having already defenbed its merits when I fpokc 
of it in oppofition to Fletcher’s play of ihc 
Womans Prize , , It has gieat nrerit, as the world 
can witnefs for me, but its grand fault is that theie 
are in it two plots mflead of a plot and an epifode, 
and therefore the whole play never had bulhant 
fuccefs. The comedy* however, which we know 
under the title of Catherine and Pciruchio . and 
'which is an alteiation by Garrick from Shakes- 
pear, is perfect in all its parts, and will no doubt 
be conftantly a favourite with the public as long as 
true humour is confidered as a requifite in comedy. 

Of Julius Ccefar , which play Skakespear pro- 
duced the following year, the c titles have com- 
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plained becaufe that wanior’s death did not make 
up the cataftrophe of the, piece. Had this been 
the Cafe. however, the author muft hate ufed m 
everyvrcfpect dilleient mateiuls, and have wrought 
his piece upon an entirely diftcrent plan ; for it was 
not his intention meiely to fhew the workings of 
the confpiracv, till it^ meditated confummation and 
there leave it f but to difplay the confcquences of 
that affafination. 

As thefe, however, are fanly wrought up and 
products e of gteat intereft and vancty, 1 believe 
theie are few who regret that Shakespear took 
this courfe. For one thing it would have been a 
pity to have loft the fpeeches of Brlti us and An- 
tony over the body of C^sar, which contain 
perhaps, fome of the mod fterlmg oratory to be 
found in any language, not excepting the con- 
tention of Ajax and Ulysses for the armour of 
Achilles. 

It muft be confcfTed the unities are all broken, 
and there is much extraneous matter brought into 
the piece, but the inimitable beauties that fo thickly 
pervade it fpiing out of thefe circumftances, nor do 
we fo much incline to cavil at this mconguity, fince 
we fee thiongh it tieafon difeomfitted, and the death 
of C-lsar revenged. 
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to have been written for the affi (lance of another 
than that the whole belonged to htmfclf. Let the 
belief, however, reft cither way, the merit of it can- 
not affift any more than thc^mpcrfcctions of it can 
diniimfh ins reputation. 

Anthony, and Cleopatra was perfotmed 1608. 
This play fiom which was formed the materials for 
Dryoen's All for Love , a tragedy of moll inimi- 
table beauty, in many mftances however tranfeends 
it, and would never piobably have been touched by 
that exquilite poet, had not the unities been fo ill 
purfued in Sn akespear that the mind cannot ac- 
commodate iifclf to fuch a ftretch of probability. 

Shakes? ear s play takes In part of the life of 
Fui-via, her death, Anthony’s return to Roms', 
his marriage with Oct a via, his return to Cleo- 
patra, the battle of Actium, Anthony’s death, 
and Cleopa i r a’s captivity and death; and, if the 
qneftion had been for an author to have wrought 
intereft out of complexity, Shakespear has greatly 
accomplished this end; for, in the words of doctor 
Jonson, “the continual hurry of the action, the 
“ variety of incidents, and the quick fucceffion of 
c{ one perfonage to another call the mind forward 
“ without intcjmtffion from thefirft act to the lafr* 1 
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It muft 5 however, be confefied this intereft is 
moie extraneous than collected, or rather there are 
a number of broken interefts which fpring more 
from novelty than reflection ; thus, though there are 
many great and admirable particular beauties, the 
conduct is disjointed, and the pleafure we receive 
it dillracted by perpetual intei ruptton. 

The characters of the piece are well drawn. 
You fee in Antony, in Rome, the fame artful 
orator that ftirred the Romans againft.the afiaffins 
of CasAR, and, in Egypt, the fond, the doating, 
the credulous lover that loft his world by gazing. 
The imbecility of Lepidus, is as powerfully drawn, 
and fo is the cunning of Octavius Caesar, who 
depofes Lepidus at pleafure, and makes the in- 
juries of his lifter a pretence to deftroy his more 
noble but infatuated ii\al. 

Cleopatra is drawn in a yet more mafterly 
ftyle; and, left we fliould fail to lofe her enticing 
image fora moment, the defenption of Antony’s 
meeting her upon the rive;- Cydnos, fpeaks a hiftory 
of her and all fuch voluptuous fyrens. The bur- 
nifhed gold that burnt on theater, the flutes that 
kept time to the oars, the purple fails, the filk tack- 
ling, fhe reclining in her pavillion, the boys like 

VOL. III., u U 



fmiling Cupids fanning her, her nymphs like N-e. 
reidcs, the incenfe that peifumed the air, all com- 
bine to conquer the conqueror As rosy. 

This is her firft ftroke of art. Afterwards by 
how many matchlefs graces does fhe enfiave him; 
and, unfortunately every way for Antony, his firft. 
wife was ugly, and his Second he married merely to 
patch up a truce with OctaviUs Casar; who, 
afterwards confolidated the empire in himfelf, and 

acquired the title of Augustus by working cm. the 

\ 

different weakneffes of Antony and Lepidu's. 

The whole of Cleopatra’s conduct is con. 
fiftently worked up; the fame ingredients are every 
■where infufed ; and ardent love, quick jealoufy, 
unconquerable pride, confcious dignity, and ednj 
feious levity, are evident in every look, word, and 
motion, and therefore her language is made to 
confift of rapture, reproach, haughtinefs, eloquence, 
and blandiihment. This portrait of her we receive 
at the hands of Shakespear ; and, whether wje fee 
her parting from Antony, ftudying to endure his 
abfence, receiving the news of his fecond marriage, 
greeting him on his return, provoking him to fight 
by fea at Actium, confohng him on his defeat, 
playing him falfe with C,esar’s ambaffador, luring 
him into fecurity, helping him on with his armour. 
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congratulating him on his victory by land, endur- 
ing his death, refoiving her own; each fcenc, each 
fpeech, has a fbaie of thefe and other correfpond 
ing qualities, 

Theie are fome admirable fubordinate points 
moft nobly introduced; among thefe are Cesar's 
cool reception of thofe friends who have fallen off 
from Antony, the apoltacy and compunction of 
Enobarbus, and that exquifite trait of honour in 
Pompey; who, when he is perfuaded by Menas 
aboard the galley, to difpofe of Antony, C.esar, 
and Lepidus, and be conqueror of the world, 
greatly rejects the offer, becaufe they are his guefls, 
jn thefe -words : 

All this thofe foould’ft have done 
And not ha\e fpoke of it 1 In me T ti$ villany, 

In thee it had been good fervice, 

But thofe who would know the admirable and 
various beayties of this greatly meritorious pro- 
duction muft read jt, and it will then be found that, 
whatever general faylts it may have in its component 
parts as one piece, it hqs particular excellence enough 
to furnifh materials for the whole reputation of any 
reafonable author, 

Copolanus performed in 1609. Men of extra - 
u u 2 
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ordinary genius chufe fometimes unproductive fub- 
jects to work upon, in order to fhew with what art 
and management they can conquer the moft trre- 
concileable difficulties. To reduce the hiftory of 
Corio lan us into a play was one of thofe labours, 
which our dramatic Hercules has atchicved in a 
mod wonderful manner; but after all, the labour is 
fcarcely worth the pains, for, except the fingularly 
roble character of Corioi anus, theie is nothing 
correctly great in the piece. 

The high fpint of Volumnia is neither great- 
nefs nor dignity ; it is merely loftmefs. She con- 
ceives herfelf a Spartan mother, and would facrifice 
every thing to her Ton’s honour, and fhe perfuades 
him to debafe hnnfelf by flatteimg tlie people to ob- 
tain the confulffiip ; and when, upon nobly difdain- 
ing to follow fuch unworthy advice, he- is bamihed 
that country which he had prcfcivcd, and driven by 
its ingratitude to take up arms a gam ft it, Hie once 
more tries her influence over him by which means 
a flavifh peace is patched up for Rome, which ter- 
minates in the tiiumph of his enemies and the ac- 
comphfhment of his death by the : ungrateful Vol- 
clans, whom he had imprudently fened. 

Thus there is nothing effectual nor jufltfiable, 
taken upon poetic- ground, m the oataftrophe. 
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Men ln 7 1 us, with all bis fucndJhip and good na- 
ture, is fet down where he was taken up, he neither 
doe^ good nor harm. The tnbunes, Sicinius, and 
Bnui'us, who defeitfe more the Tarpeian death 
than Coriolanus does banifhment, inftcad of being 
pumfhed, live and aie happy, and Volu mni a, Via- 
g 1 li A j and her children exifi to deplore the death 
of the fon, the hufnand, and the father, and the 
folly of hating intruded on him their odicious, 
weak, and unavailing virtue. 

If Shakes r tar had departed fiom hiftory, this 
play with a \eiy little trouble to him would have 
been complete even to perfection. Who does not 
fee that, if the Volcians had bravely refilled the 
calumny of Aufidius, puniflied him for his per- 
fidy, and made the refloration of Coriolanus to 
his country the terms of a lading and honourable'* 
peace, the cataftrophe would have been correctly 
poetical, and that a mod patuotic moral would have 
been inculcated. 

As it is, however, one very ftrong leffon is en- 
forced; that it is impoffible to ferve the ungrateful, 
and that the pumlhrncnt of the wicked may be 
fafely traded to the hands of fate. 

For the language; the beauties of Shakes- 
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pear are always refplendant, and his diction always 
appropriate; which we fhall conllantly find in this 
play', whether we trace the mind of the truly no- 
ble Coriglanus, the for.dfy proud Volmuni \, 
the daflardly envious Aumdius, the fimply honeft 
Mrnenius, or the "rafcally artful Tribunes, whofe 
bafe minds never could foigive fuch taunts as thefe. 

Yom affections are 

A fick man’s appetite, who defires moft that 
Which would encicafe his evil He rhat depends 
Upo’i your favours, fwims with fins ol lead 
And hews down oak with ruflies. 

But I fhall not have fpace for extracts, and n^uft 
therefore refer the reader to the play. 

We have next in Timon of Athens , which was 
brought out in 1610, a kind of Cono^anvs of an- 
other fpecies, as fortunately handled, and more hap- 
pily conceived, becaufc private and domefhc virtue 
is more a fubject for the heart than public and pa- 
triotic. The ingratitude of which Coriolinus 
has to complain is from his country, that of Timon 
is from his friends; one fubject thciefore is grand, 
the other pathetic, one great, the other intereflmg* 

It is on this account that Timon of Athens arrefU 
the attention to a degree of facmation, and yet 



Tim on is not fo much pitied as that ingratitude is 
deplored , for there is a, degree of oflentation an- 
nexed to his character, and therefore his liberality 
has a fpecies of prodigality in it, and his genevofity 
is rather fplendour than munificence. 

All thefe fhades of diflitiction Shakespear 
has moil beautifully preferved, and, indeed, it feems 
every where to have been his darling ftudy rather 
to warn men againlt imprudence, which ihay be 
avoided, or at Ieaft remedied, than the vices ilfuing 
from it, which when once committed are hopelefs 
and without remedy. 

Timon gives; but we hear nothing of his re- 
lieving the difirefles of honeft poverty, neceffitous 
\ntue, or umewaided merit, and, therefore, he is 
not munificent; he is vulnerable to flattery and 
pays the piicc of it, he gives to thole who have 
enough already, he lavidaes till his coffers are 
empty, and his lands mortgaged to pamper thofe 
he knows to be undeierving ; this is not munificence. 

But this is not all. He is aware of the ruin hb 
feeks, he falls by choice; nor is it necefiary, his 
follies are fo glaring, fo palpable, fo known to him- 
fclf, that his amiable and friendly ftewaid fhould 
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perfuade him, or the blunt Apemantus rati him 
out of his imprudence. 

This, however, does not palliate the infamy of 
their ingratitude who. pampertd and enriched by his 
bounty, dclert him m his diArefs. The {lamp of 
their apoAacy, of their villany, of their meannefs is 
indelible. They are, as Tim on hnnfelf llyles them, 
“ courteous defiroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 
trencher fi lends, times Aies, cap and knee flaves, 
“ vapouis and minute jacks.” 

Thus all the pumfhments and rewards are equi- 
table. Timon fuffers for his imprudence; he is 
ruined by prodigality and folly, and requited by 
vexation and difappointment. The Athenians are 
feourged and are funk into lhameand remorle at the 
recollection of their ingratitude to Timon, and 
Alcibiades, the deAruction of whofe mutual ene- 
mies is infilled on, as the guarantee of peace with 
Athens. Nay even their own gold, which they had 
penurioufiy hid, is made the infirument of their 
chaAifement at the very hands of thofe they had 
wronged, for it is found by Timon, and applied to 
encourage tbe army of Alcibiades. 


The warmth and fpirit of the language, in many 
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places, has no parallel even in Shakespear; but 
its great beauty is its confiftency. Timor, always 
in extremes, execrates the whole human race for in- 
gratitude he has experienced only from the Athe- 
nians, while Apemantus*, conftitutionally a mifan- 
thrope, makes no diftinction between Timon in 
profperity oradverfity, but rails at his folly in both 
fituations, and tells him rude but honed t’uths. 

When Timon, in the firft act, tells him he is 
proud, he fays he is proud of nothing fo much as 
that he is not like Timon. When he afks him to 
dine; no, fays he, “ I eat not Lords!” and after- 
wards to the poet, fpeaking of Timon, “ He is 
44 worthy of thee and to pay thee for thy labour ; 
44 he that loves to be flattered is worthy of the 
44 flatterer” He fays to Timon at the dinner: 

I fcorn thy meat j ’twould choke me for I fliould 

Ne’er flatter thee. 


and then, for proof of his fmcerity, he thus aprof- 
tropkizes. 

O you Gods what a number 
Of men eat Timon and he fees them not! 

It gneres me to fee fo many dip their meat 
In one man’s blood ; and all the madneis is 
He cheers them up too. 

VOL. Ill, 
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When he meets Timon in the woods, how fe- 
verely, but how truly does he rate him. 

This is, in thee, a nature but affected ; 

A poor unmanly melancholy, fprung 

From change of fortune. \Vhv this fpade ? this place ? 

This flave-bke habit, and thofe looks of care ? 

Tliy flatterers yet wear fllk, drink nine, he foft. 

Hug their difeafed perfumes^ and have forgot 
That ever Timon was. 

The language of Timon is all blanch fli men t in 
profpenty, all execration in adverfity, and Shakes- 
pear has done well in making Apemantus lay 
to him, “ The middle of humanity thou never 
“ kneweft.’ r 

At the banquet, while his own heart is open and 
he flrives in bounty to outdo friendlhip, he fays to 
thofe, who, as Apemantus properly remarks, are 
eating him up, “ I have told more of you to .myfelf 
“ than you can in modefty fpeak In your behalf, 
c< what need of friends if we Ihould have no ufe 
“ for them ? They are the moll ncedlefs things 
“ living, and would refemble fweet inllruments, 
et hung up in their cafes, that keep their founds to 
11 themfelves.” 

In adverfity, he is altogether ferocious, and 
purfue him from his denunciation of the Athenians. 
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lo the digging of his grave, we find the fame 
confident, Ready hate; equally headltrong, equally 
falacious, and equally indifcriminate. 

His difappointment, when he is digging for roots 
and finds gold, is greatly conceived, and his extra- 
vagant exclamation in confequence of it is admira- 
bly fine ; he fays, as he digs, 

There’s nothing level in .our enrfed natures - 
But direct viilany. 

himfdf Timok difdains; 

JDeftTuction fang mankind I Earth yield me roots 
Who feeks for better of thee, fauce his palate 
With thv moft operant poifon 1 What is heie ? 

Gold ! Yellow, glittering, precious gold r No, gods, 

I am no idle votarift : roots, you clear heaven’s t 
Thus much of thit> will make black, white ; foul, farfc; 
Wrong, w right j bafe, noble , old, young ; cowaid, valiant, 
Ha ! ye gods 1 why this > What this ye gods ? Why this 
Will lug your pnefts and fervants from youi tides ; 

Will knit and break religions ; blefs the accurfeclj 
|VUke the hoar leprofy adored. 

Next in the feene with Alcibiades. to whom 
he is thanklejk, though his wrongs are one motive 
of his revenge : 

Warreft thou again ft Athfns ? 

Alcib. Ay, Tim on, and have caufe. 

Tim. The Gods coniound them all in thy conquefl, anc^ 

Thee after, when thou ha ft conquered, 

X X 2 
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Alc. Why me, Timon> 

Tim. That by killing of villains thou waft born 

To conquer my country. — Here’s gold, go on; 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o’er fome high viced city hang his poifon 
In the Tick air. 

The whole of this fcene is wonderfully written. 
Being left alone, he fays as he refumes his digging : 

That nature, being Tick of man’s unkmdnefs 
Should yet be hungry » Common mother, thou 
Whofe Y\omb unrru afurable, and infinite breaft, 

Teems, and feeds all , whofe felf fame mettle 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is puft, 
Engenders the black toad, the adder blue, 

The gilded newt, and eylefs venomed worm, 

With all the abhorred births below crifp heaven, 

Wheieon Hyperion’s quickening fires doth fhine ; 

Yield him who all thy human fons doth hate, 

From out thy plenteous bofom, one poor root. 

Numberlefs traits of this nature may be found 
in this admirable piece of exquifite writing, with 
one more of which I mull content myfelf. When 
Timon, through the reprefentation of his fteward, 
finds himfelf reduced to ruin, he exclaims, with 
aftonifhment : 

To Lacedemon did my land extend. 

To which he receives from the fteward this af- 
fectionate reproof : 

Oh my good Lo*d f the world is but a world ; 
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Were it all yours, to give it m a bieatli, 

Ho-.v quickly were it gone! 

We come next to the bed play upon the whole 
of Shakespear, and facing this it naturally follows 
that it is the bed the world can produce. Othello 
was performed m 1611. Works of great merit, 
which cariy with them the cruet ion of excellence, 
foar fo far above pratfe that the ahleff pens and the 
warmed inclinations aie inadequate to do them 
judice, and even doctor Johnson has handfomely 
allowed, that “ the beauties of this play impTefs 
themfelves fo flrongly upon the reader that they 
“ draw no aid from critical illuftiation.” 

The more refplendant, however, great 2nd 
adonifliing objects are, and the admiration of 
them is diffufed and general, the more do they 
extort from us involuntary praife. 1 hey are like 
our common falutations on the bleflings of health 
and the beauty of the weather; which, though they 
are fimple and felf evident, are always eloquent, 
bpcaufe they are finceteand heartfelt. 

To deferibe the noble, vivid, and honed mind 
of the honourable and abufed Oiheelo; violent 
in his love, flow in Ins fufpicions, and terrible in 
his revenge, muft be done invariably by every 
writer in the fame language, for there cannot be 
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two ways of explaining what every body have 
agreed upon. 

The fubtle, fallen, duelled villany of the cold 
blooded Iago; infenfible to honour, fncndfhip, 
and gratitude; who laughs at confeience, fpurns 
at generofity, and wounds virtue; and the fweetly 
innocent Desdemon a ; who, having m the choice 
of her hufband given proof of boundlefs confidence 
and difinteieftnefs, and, theieforc, cannot conceive 
the pofibility in nature of he» being fufpected, are 
known and acknowledged for characters as critically 
natural, and as warmly interefting, as they are 
maflerly drawn. 

E-ven the fubordinate characters are full of in- 
tereft. The brave and generous Cassio, who little 
fafpects any ill effects from the confidence he un- 
warily places in an infidious villain, is made fab- 
fervient to the malignant plot againft Othulo’s 
peace of mind; in which Roderigo is the plyant 
tool that his credulity and vanity completely Bl him 
for; nor is ^Emilia without a confiderable fhaie of 
confequence in the groupe ; for, without her, the 
infamous purpofes of her diabolical hufband woald 
not be completed, nor his detection accomphfhed. 

In fhort 3 for truth of character, knowledge of hu- 
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man nature, intcred, gradually developed and greatly 
•wrought up, that continually vaties, occupies, ,and 
attracts, and that leaves the mind fatisfied, and the 
judgment convinced, theie never has been among 
all the critics worth notice more than one voice 
upon the fubject of this play, and the utmofi that 
has been advanced at all agamft is the infraction 
of the unities, which it is agieed would have been 
fufficiently remedied if the feene had been lain in 
Cyprus; for my own part, and I believe I am not 
lingular in my opinion, as the feene of Othello 
and Desdemon a before the Semite contains m- 
tered and language which has been the delight and 
wonder of all hearers and readeis, I am vexy well 
content that the unities in Othello, broken as they 
are, fliould remain as we find them m Shakespear. 

As for the language; I dare not trull myfelf 
with an examination of it for fear of getting into un- 
warrantable length. Thofe who wilh to know and 
feci its merit mud read the whole play, for there is 
fcarcely a pafifage in it that has not fome remarkable 
beauty, I fhall however be excufed, peihaps, for 
noticing a few of the mod admired feenes. 

The feene of the Senate, where Otiieilo de- 
livers his round unvamilhed tale 3 is for declamation 



one of the fined things in the wot Id, which might 
ealily be proved by a coi'npanfon with the ancients, 
but that it would be too elaborate for my purpofe. 
Thofe who villi to make the expenment will when 
the talk is accomphlhed lange on my hde; and to go 
to the fountain head, for truth, for glow, for ft length, 
for nature, f they $ill not find a caufe fo pleaded 
throughout the whole Iliad, admirable as that poem 
is; a,nd, this admitted, what a glouous thing it would 
have been for hteratuic had S h a k~e stear written 
an epic poem in blank veile ! 

Shakespear in this feene does not blink the 
quell ion, he admits the ftrange improbability that 

A maiden never bold, 

Of fpirit fo ilill and quiet, that hei motion 
iH allied at bulclf- — 

bhoula fall m love with what ihe feared to look on* 

Thus it is not wonde] ful Brabantio fhould 
conceive that Oi hello had practifed witchcraft 
upon her; but^ when with honed unaffected truth 
he has related that he won her by an artlefs tale of 
the danger he had pafl which fhe faid tc was pitiful, 
“ w as ponderous pitiful ! ’’ and the Duke inftantly 
exclaims 

I think iliir tale would win my daughter too. 
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With pei feet good fenfe he utters thefe words : 

If {lie confefb that (he was half the wooer, 

Detraction on my head if my bad blame 

Light on the man. 

But when Desdemona in moll unqualified terms 
confeflcs that fhe loves Othello., that “ her heart 
“ was fubdued even to the very quality of her lord,” 
that <e file faw Othello’s vifage in his mind,’ v and 
that {S to his honours, and his valiants parts, fire ctm- 
“ fecrated her foul, and foitune,” no cncumftance 
of objection remains. 

This, however, is the foundation of what is to 
follow. Nothing can get over a degree of capriciouf- 
nefs in the conduct of Desdemona, for fays Iaco, 
<{ what delight can fhe have to look upon the Devil,” 
and it is impoffible but a confeioufnefs of a difparity 
between them mull often occur to Othello; who, 
though not “ eafily jealous,” by ct trifles light as air,” 
that « are confirmations ftrong as proofs of holy 
** writ,” is at length {J perplexed in the extreme.” 
A prefcience of all this Brabantio feems to have 
had, when he parts from them. 

Look to her Moor , have a quick eye to fee ; 

She has deceived her father, and may thee. 

Thefe words are fpoken in the prefence not only 

vol, in. y y 
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of Othello, but I^go, who afterwards makes a 
a notable ufe of them; and, though Othello 
aitfwers 

My life upon her Luth, 

Yet that they fink into his mind, and remain 
latent th'ere, till they come in contact and are 
called into action by I a go’s arts is evident; for, 
when Iago remarks that in her not affecting many 
“ propofed matches of her own clime, complexion 
cs and degree, whereto we fee in all things nature 
“ tends, one may fmell in fuch, a will mod rank, foul 
te difpraportion, thoughts unnaturaL” Othello 
after having ftruggled with his fufpicions, exclaims, 
** Why did I marry ?” So that in this play Shakes' 
tear has again inculcated that grand lelfon for hu- 
man nature, to beware of imprudence. 

Never was any thing managed with fuch art and 
nicety as the circumftances which create the jeaioufy 
of Othello. Shakespear knew he had a nobid 
mind to overthrow, and be has managed it by artful, 
gradual, and natural means. Cassio is pitched 
upon by Ia.go as the principal tool, to whom 
Roderigo and Emilia are fubordinate. 

Gassio -is* noble, generous, brave, and band- 
fome. He was privy ter the loves of Othello 
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and Des demon a, and has outftept I ago in pro- 
motion. Who then fo proper to be the inftrument 
of his intereft, his hatred, and his revenge? But 
this were not enough, if Roderigo did not pro- 
voke him to quarrel, and JEmilia to deal the 
handkerchief. Upon thefe confirmed facts I ago 
ventures to affert others ; till at length the Moor, 
(i perplexed in the extreme,” like “ the bafe Ju- 
£s dean throws a pearl away richer than all his 
“ tribe." 

When he fees Cassio deal away from Desde- 
mon out of confdous fhame for the fault that Ire 
was betrayed into by Iago, the artful villain ex- 
claims, “ I like not that! ” And this firft. roufes the 
fufpicions of Oe hello, who is unconfcioufiy from 
that moment jealous; the quick progrefs of which 
paflion he jtrongly feels in his notice that Iago 
echoes him. 

By heaven he echoes me ! 

As if there was fomc monfter in Ins thought 

Too hideous to be fhewn. Thou didMi mean fomething,: 

I heard thee fay but now, thou lik*dtt not: that, 

When Cassio left my wife j what did’ft not hke l 
And, when I told thee he was qf my counfcl 
In my whole courfe of wooing* thou ct'ied’ft, Indeed 1 
And didn't contract and ptufe thy brow together, 

As if thou had'fl: Ihutup m thy biain 
§yiue horuble conceit. 

Y y 2 
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How well, immediately afterwards, does t’ae 
noble unfufpectxng nature of Othello burft forth 
as he defcnbes unconfcioufty both what Iago is, 
an/6, what he thinks him : 

I know thou art full of honefty, 

And weigh* ft thy words before thou giv’ft them’breath, 
Therefore thefe flops of thine fright me the more ; 

For fuch things, in a falfe ditto) al knave. 

Are tricks of cuftom. 

Iago takes this very hint; and, left he fhould 
be taken for fuch a knave, which knave he is though 
Othe llo cannot fufpect him to be fo, he fays, 
“ Perhaps his thoughts are vile,” that “ he is vicious 
“ in his guefs,” and that tis his nature’s plague to 
IC to fpy into abufes,” therefore fays he, 

Tt were not for your quiet, nor for your good. 

Nor for my manhood, honefty, or wifdom, 

To let you know my thoughts. 

He next to fhew hew tenderly reputation ought 
to be handled exclaims, 

Who fteals my purfe deals trafh ; fomeLlnng, nothing $ 
’Twas mine, ^tis his, and has been Have to thou hands j 
But he that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And make* me poor indeed. 


Wrapt up in his beft fecuritys Othello's good 
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opinion, be cautions him to beware of jealouiy, and 
having at length fet hnn upon the rack, appears,, as 
if put to the torture lninldf, to be wrought upon 
by his friendfhtp to a reluctant confefiion of what it 
was all along his aim to make Othello draw from 
him. He then opens his pretended fufptcions, hints 
his doubts of Cassio, bids Othello remember, 
quoting BtiABANTio’s woids, that Desdemona 
had deceived her father, marrying him; and, when 
by thefe and other infidious arguments, he has 
fhook the whole foul of the bra\e Moor, he 
moll artfully utters with affected fnnplicity and 
compalfion 

I fee tills hath a little dafhed your fpmts. 

To which, his heart burfting, he anfwers, ’with 
eonftrained coolnefs, 

Not a jot, not a jot, 

The whole feene is wrought up in the fame 
maflerly manner, till Iago has made fuch an inroad 
to Othello’s heart that it is vulnerable every- 
where, and trifles light as air coirode and burrow 
in it. The fucceffion of circumflances, that gra- 
dually heighten the plot from this moment, aie ma- 
nagement ltfelf. Othello is confirmed in every 
thing but the truth. Iago “ is a fellow of exceed- 
ing honefly,” and Desdemoma’s to be 44 whittled 
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How well, immediately afterwards, does the 
noble unfufpecting nature of Othello burft forth 
as he defcnbes unconfcioufty both what Iago is, 
and what he thinks him : 

I know thou art full of honefly, 

And weigh’d: thy words before thou giv’ft themjbreath, 
Therefore thefe flops of thine fright me the more; 

For fuch things, in a falfe diflo^al knave, 

Are tricks of cuftom. 

Iago takes this very hint ; and, left he fhould 
be taken for fuch a knave, which knave he is though 
Othello cannot fufpect him to be fo, he fays, 
“ Perhaps his thoughts are vile,” that “ he is vicious 
“ in his guefs,” and that “ tis his nature’s plague to 
“ to fpy into abufes,” therefore fays he, 

It were not for your quiet, nor foi your good, 

Nor for my manhood, honefly, or wifdom, 

To let you know my thouglits. 

He next to fliew hew tenderly reputation ought 
to be handled exclaims, 

Who fleals my purfe ftcals trafh ; ’tis fomctlung, nothing j 
Twas mine, ■’tis his, and has been flave to thoufands , 

But he that Elclies from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me pool indeed* 


Wrapt up in his beft fecuritys Otiiello j good 
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opinion, he cautions him to beware of jealoufy, and 
having at length fci him upon the lack, appears as 
if put to the torture hunfelf, to be wrought upon 
by his fncndfhip to a leluctaut confeflion of what it 
was all along his aim to make Othello draw from 
him. He then open;, his pic tended fufpicions, hints 
his doubts of Cassio, bids Othlllo remember^ 
quoting Brabajjtio’s woids, that Di:snr.v;OMA 
had deceived her father, marrying him; and, when 
by thefe and other infidious arguments, he has 
fhook the whole foul of the brave Moor, he 
molt attfully utters with affected fnnplictty and 

companion 

I Tee this hath a little ilafhed your fpirits. 

To which, his heart burning, he anfwcrs, \vith 
conftrained coolnefs, 

Not a jot, not a jot, 


The whole feene is wrought up in the fame 
mafterly manner, till I ago has made fuch an inroad 
to Othello’s heart that it is vulnerable every 
where, and trifles light as air corrode and burrow 
ln The fucceffion of circumftances, that gra- 
dually heighten the plot from this moment, aie ma- 
uagement itfelf. Othello is confirmed in every 
thing but the truth. I ago <e is a fellow of exceed- 
ing honeRy,” and Desdemona’s to be “whittled 
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<c ofF and let down the. wind to prey at fortune.” 
Sim comes and he exclaims that “ if file be falfe 
<{ fteaven mocks itfelf! ” 

Next he is on the rack and vents his fury 
agamft Iago who at lead he thinks officious. 

What fenfe had I of her ftollen hours of luft f 
I found not Cassio’s kiffes on her bps j 
He that is robbed, not knowing what is ftolen, 

Let him not know it, he’s not robbed at all. 

And again, in defpair, 

Oh now for ever 

Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars. 

That make ambition vntue * 

Then the tranfition from defpair to extacy. 

V Ham be fure you prove my love a whore 1 
Make me to fee it, or, at Icaft to prove it, 

That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop. 

To hang a doubt on, or woe upon thy lite. 


In this paroxyfm he rages higher and higher, till 
Iago, knowing his right cut, undo takes to give 
him the proof he requires ; and the dream, and the 
difpofition of the handkerchief, work him to fuefi 
a pitch that agaiud Cassio he exclaims 

Oh th^t the flaVehad forty thoufand lives 1 
One is too poor, too weak for m} revenge. 
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Thii calls up an apo/lrophe to vengeance, and 
the concluhon is that Iaco undertakes the death of 
Cass to, and O ih e l lo goes apait to furmfti hint ft If 

with fome fwift means of death 
For the fair devil , 


Previoufly, however, confernng on I a go the 
firft fymptom of his rewaid by making him his 
lieutenant. 

If we go on to the fcene where Othello 
taxes Desdemona with the lofs of her handker- 
chief fhe perpetually reiterating the relloration 


This circumftance has been frequently attempted to be ri- 
diculed , but no man, in fenfe or reafon, can condemn if - t for the 
ufe Sh aalsp-ar has made of it is lull of art and management. 
The bufinefs was apparently to make Desdemon a give Cassio 
Fome prefent, and the merit lay m its being a trifle, for any thing of 
more confequence would have brought on a ferious refutation. 
Theie is an anecdote which has been told m fuppoit of thofe who 
are difpofed to treat tins circumftance lightly. 1 wo Frenchmen 
were at Drury Lane to fee Barry .n Othtleo^ and, when he 
fpoke, mthis fcene with Desdemona, tie following words, wlvch 
he did molt admirably, 

There is magic in the web of it ; 
h fybil, that had numbered in the world 
The fun to courfe two himdiod compares, 

In her prophetic fury fewed the w'ork: 

The worms were hallowed that did breed the iilk; 
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of Cassio, and he demanding his prefent, which, 
he fays, “ was given to his mother by an Egyptian 
u wlfo told her that, while fhe kept it, it would 
u make her amiable, and ftfbduc her hufband en- 
(t tirely to hei lo\c, but that, if fhe loft it, or made 
w a gift of it, his eye fhoald hold her loathly,*’ we 
fhall {till fee 'the fame art and management. Again, 
in the next fccne with Iago > where he is wrought 
into a frenzy. After this comes the feene with Lo- 
jdovico when he reads the letter from Venice, 
which calls him home and deputes Cassio in his 
ftead, a cunning ftroke in the author, for it gives 


And it was dyed in mummy, which the fkillful 
Conferved o f maidens/ hearts. 

One c/ the Frenchmen afked the other whether he could dif. 
cover what had put the actor m fuch an extaty; the other, who 
juft undet flood Knglifh enough to know the circumftance, but not to 
tafle the application, replied “ Mats, mon Dieu y Monfiem , il a perdue 
« fon mmehoir " “ Ah t ba t ” faid the other, with great gravity, 

«* ce'jl bicn Dommage Upon fpectators as ignorant of the drift of 
this admirable circumftance as thefe Frenchmen it might be thrown 
away , but, had they known foi what purpofe it was mtioduced, they 
would have been forwaid to have acknowledged its propriety for 
the happicft effects on the French theatre aie all produced by trifles 
light as air. Taking it, however, at the beft lor thefe cavillers, 
their anecdote is of very little ufe in this cafe ; for, had it meant 
nothing more than fimply tiie loftng the liandkerchief, the excla- 
mation might have ftill been ftrongly m point ; for, as Frenchmen 
all take fnnff, furh a iufs rnuft natural K be confldeied by them as ^ 
ferious mis fortune., 
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Desdemona a frefh opportunity of foliciting their 
reconciliation. This he carrhot bear. He llruggles 
with the conflict, till, provoked beyond his rea- 
fon, he ftnkes her. Her meeknefs, duty, and re- 
Agnation, enrage him hill more, and the fpeeches 
uttered in broken fentences where he is flung to 
death at her fancied infidelity, and Cassio s real 
advancement, though at the fame time he ftrives to 
keep down his lively feelings, leave him an object 
of aftomfhment to the characters, of pity to the 
fpectators, and of horror to himfelf — — fays La* 

SO VICO 

Is this the noble natuie 
Whom paflion could not (hake l 

The next feene with Desjjemona is greatly 
managed. He is now every way wrought up, and 
and it is impoffible, though his interview is For 
the purpofe of knowing the truth, that fhe can 
drefs it in language to be believed. Mmilja has 
juft faid 

-If any \vretcl>has put this in your head. 

Let heaven requite him with the ferpent’s curfe 
For, if fhe be not honeft, chafle, and true, 

There's no man happy. 

But ’tis too late. What anfwers Otiie l lg to thii> ? 

She fays enough ; yet toe’s a fhnple bawd 
That cannot fay as much. 

VOL* HU Z Z 
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After this of what avail can be all the protec- 
tions of the poor unhappy, devoted creature, her- 
felf. It is this which makes the fcene fo warmly 
interefhng. We know that it is not in rhetoric to 
move him, and that the more truth flares him in the 
face, the more the phantom that haunts him dreffes 
it in the garb of falfehood, and yet we flatter our- 
felves that he will be undeceived. 

Innocence, confcioufnefs, and rectitude, weigh 
nothing. He deplores the falfehood he believes, 
and will not fee the verity that folicits him. He is 
difhacted at the ingenuous fweetnefs he fancies fhe 
puts on, and is confirmed in his rooted fufpicions by 
the very courage with which fhe meets his unmerited 
ingratitude; his nature fuffers, but a falfe pride 
tempts him to falfe juflice^ and nothing can now 
prevent her fate. 

Desdemona’s fcene with /Emilia, and after- 
wards with the inexorable villain I a go, are beau- 
tifully tender and irrefiftibly melting. Her fweet 
lamentations are exquifite. Iago’s hypocrify is 
happy, and /Emilia's quick refentment in which 
Share spear has moft fortunately blended the 
amiable in the virago, is truly the ebulition of an 
honeft, enraged, feminine heart. 
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She fays that fome eternal villain has devifed the 
flander, to which I ago replies, 

If any fuch there be, heaven pardon him l 
A halter pardon hinj ! and Hell gnaw his bones 1 
The Moor’s abufed by fome villainous knave. 

O, Heaven ! that fuch companions thoud’ft unfold j 
And put in every honeft hand a whip, 

To la(h the rafeal naked through the worl<}« 

We are now ripe for the cataflrophe, which, if 
it has any fault, is too Ihocking. Desdemona's 
ordering her wedding fheets to be put on the 
bed is mournfully moving, and the labouring of 
Othello’s fwelling heart, while he meditates the 
murder, is awful to aflonifhment. < c It is the caufe 
“ my foul,’' I’ll not lhed her blood,” <s yet ihe 
muft die,” (( put out the light,” and the con- 
fequent remarks, upon thefe broken phrafeS are 
highly luterefting. 

Desdemona’s waking, her inviting Othello 
to bed, her gradual apprehenfions, and at length 
her reading her fate in his eyes, which fhe fays are 
fatal when they roll, are full of dread and terror. 
Thefe fenfations increafe as her j unification of her* 
felf induces her to c^U For Cassio to undeceive 
him, for this brings to the recollection of Othellq 
the orders he had given I ago. 

Pssr What is he dead ? 

z z % 
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OtH, Had all his hairs been lives, my gieat revenge 
Had ftonuch for them all. 

Des. Alas he is betrajed, and I undone. 

Nothing upon earth can breathe the language of 
an innocent and injured mind more than this lail 
line, but how can the tortured foul of Othello 
fee this ? 

Out ftrumpet ! weep’ft tliou for him to my face ? 

Her fate is now inevitable; his rage is at its ut. 
moil, and the dreadful confequence follows. 

In the next fcene with Emilia, which is re- 
quiiite to the detection of Iago, a ftrong intereft 
is hill kept up. The faithful creature, hurt to death 
at the fccnc before, is all heart ; and when Othello 
confqffes that Iago fet him on, fhe exclaims 

My hufband fay that fhe was falfe * 

Oth. Thy hufband honed, honed, I\co. 

If he fay fo, may his pernicious foul 

Rot half a gram a day 1 he lies to the heart j 

She was too fond of her mod filthy bargain. 

All the rhapfody that follows is equally warm s 
vivid, and forcible. The other characters are at- 
tracted by the alarm; the credulous Moor is unde- 
ceived, and the detefted Iago doomed to the 
torture. Othello’s death is but too neceifary, 
and he falls admired, cenfured, and lamented ; or 
in his own better words K an honourable murderer.” 
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There are yet two plays of Shaxespear to be 
examined, The Te?ripejl , ^hich appeared in 1612, 
and Twelfth Night , produced in 1614. The 6rft 
is a fjofh inftance of the creative fancy of this in- 
comparable writer, and the other a fair and moft 
humourous defcription of natual planners. 

Perhaps nothing can be fupcrior to the great di- 
verfity, extenfive variety, the oppofition of in- 
telligent to vulgar characters, aeriel to earthly, the 
admirable judgment, the philofophic grandeur, and 
the flrong jufhee that mark the Tcnipejl^ or the 
elegant nature, the true humour, the whimfical 
equivoque, the neat point, the mefiilible plealantry 
that characterize Twelfth Night. 

In the Tempcjl , the noble revenge of Prospero, 
the fallen ambition of Alokzo and Antonio, 
and the union of Ferdinand and Miranda are 
ftrong circumftances, and as greatly treated as they 
are poetically conceived. The magic is of that 
kind which in Shake spear we are impelled to 
call natural, and the difiinction between the fprite 
Ariel, and the monfter Caliban, could originaie 
from no other mind. Upon the whole there is fuch 
a mixture of grandeur, patliOvS, nature, pleafantry, 
and intereft; that, at the fame time every cunofity 
U on tip toe 5 every wifii is giatdied. 
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As to the language; I could, with much plea- 
fure, and without any difficulty, get myfelf into the 
fam«f fcrape as I did in the examination of Othello ; 
but I muft put a curb on inyunclmation ; not, how- 
ever, without noticing that from this play the ciitics 
have very judicioutyy (elected thepiopereft fpeech in 
the works of Shakespear, or, indeed, m the em- 
pire of letters, to ferve for his epitaph . 


As I with as much that the errors of Sh akest ear, when 
they appear to be material, or have generally been confnlercd fo, 
fhould meet investigation, as to have his beauties, were it poffible, 
enumerated, I think, it highly neceflary to notice here the cenfurc 
that lias been pafl on his ignorance of nautical terms, as they are ap- 
plied m *-hi$ play, which cenfnre has been played ofi as unfpanngly 
as ignorantly. I agiee that Dry den’s fea terms aie much more 
correct^ and even more poetical than thofe of Shakespear, and 
whoever reads his Annus Miwbiles muft acknowledge that he even ex- 
ceeds in many places the celebrated poem of the Sfapwrcck, by Fal- 
coner, not, however, without having run himfeli into quaintnefs; 
but navigation was a very difi'eient thing at the time of Dryden, 
and of Shakespear. In that interval we had beep taught in gfea$ 
meafure nautical tactics by the French,, which again we had 1 im- 
proved upon, and I very much quefhon whether a young poll captain 
made at this time, though in every refpect an admirable feaman, 
would be able to defenbe m what manner fir Walter Raufiph 
manoeuvred a fleet. If this be true it will be extremely -difficult tp 
to detect inaccuracy in mere techemcal words, which in ^very pro- 
feffion are perpetually varying. We are told that Shakfspear 
talks of the matter’s whittle, although there is a bpatfwain aboard; 
but there is not fo much impropriety m this upon examination, for 
as there are different grades in the army, from the enfign to the 
colonel, and the ferjeant to the major, fo there aic in the navy, from 
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As for Twelfth Night ; if, in the violent love of 


the midshipman to the admiral, and the under mates of different 
defcriptions to the nutter, and to piove the immediate connection 
between the matter and the boatfw-ain, the Fiench have no other 
term for boatfwainbut contre-maure . r Ihus the whittle is effectively 
the whittle of the mallei, linee it is as much uled by his command 
as the drum is by the command of the major when he takes out the 
battalion, and to which >ve may add that ditteient nations have 
different modes. The vdfel in quettton belong d to Naples, and 
tis known that theie we find brigantines, fthooner*, xtbecs, bilander 1 , 
galliots, and others that go in the catalogue for fhtps, and that they 
have different fails and confequcntly diilcient officers. 1. his ap- 
parent mittake, there foie, however it might fhotk the ears of a 
midshipman of the piefent day, might toi ought we know to the 
contrary be both Aginatively and literally right at the time of 
Shakesprar, for the reft ot his phrafes, though not fafluonable, are 
eafily underttood- u T^ke in the topfail” is a veiy good phrafe, efpc- 
cially as the wind encreafes, and it is a good prepaiation For “ down 
with the topmatt,” which is the next word of command. He might 
to be fure have fa.d which topfail, and which topmatt, “but this 15 
mere cavil , for he fays immediately afterwards, (l bring her to try 
under maincouife Now bung her to try, the tttuation being a 
ttorm, is an admirable phrafe, and under maincourfe means without 
doubt under the mainfail, for the lower fills aic the courfes j and, 
to prove that he not onh is coirect, but that he vndei flood pi etiy 
well what was to be done with aveUei in fucli a fituation, having 
fet the mainfail after the topfad is loweied, die next command is “ lay 
her a hold, 0 which is what w r e underftand now to be keep a good hold 
of the land; but inffantly, upon ffndmg this d.fficult, the orders ar^ 
fudaenly altered to u fet the tw o couile^ off to tea again, la> her off ■* 
confirming the fourth fpeech in the play <£ Blow' till thou burtt thy 
** wmcl if room enough,’* which by the way is a failoi’s conttant 
obfervatton, and tliefe two courfes fhew ffie w*s not a fhip but ferry 
veifclof two mafts, Immediately after th,i$ m&nceime* the marmeis 
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Grsino for Olivia, lier fudden attachment to 
Viola, the marriage, under the Ukeneffes (he bears 
to her brother Sebastian, and he to her, huddled 
up with more fpced than prudence, and at laft 
Orsino’s willingness to forego lus foimer paffion 
and wed V iola, we find more perplexity than art, 
more creation than- nature; we are abundantly re- 
compensed by fome of the fined drokes of humour 
the dage has produced in the feenes between dr 
ToBY,Tir An drew Ague-cheek, and the red. 

The trick played by this fet upon Malvolio is 
mod happily comic ; and, though perfectly natural, 
is fo fmgularly whimdcal, that Shakeseear. himfelf 
is condramcd to make Fabian fay, r4 If this were 
“ played upon a dage now, I would condemn it as 
6e an lmpoffible ficuon. ,, 

The language of Twelfth Night is full of beauty 

cry u All's loft,” and the ihip inftantly finks, and thus fhe Is clearly- 
broached to, or brought by the lee, the violence of the itorm having 
rendered all their endeavours to lave her impracticable ; fo that If 
Shakes? far did not know how to fink a fhi 'pfecundcm artem % 
chance did a great deal for him intlusiegular and probable progrefs. 
Mod of the cavil againft Shakespear having arifen from his ufe of 
phvafea which have become obfolete, and fea phrafes being more 
likely than any otheis to become fo in confluence of their perpetual 
corruption through an intercourfe with all nations, let us good 
juredly -alloiv him a little judgment of this fubject who knew fo 
incomparably every other* 
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judgment, and maturity; and we are taught by it 
to regret the prodigious literary trealure which 
would have been the further boa 11 of this kingdom 
had Sh vklspear beew, bled with longer life, 
and continued to labour for the advantage and 
amufement of mankind. The fpe^ech, t; She never 
66 told her love,” Sc c is in every body’s mouth, 
and many other admirable paffages are all well 
remembered. 

With this play, which fimfhed the brilliant ca- 
reer of Shakespear, I have brought up my ac- 
count of that affemblage of dramatic talents that 
ornamented the reign of James the firfl; an era, not- 
withstanding all that has been faid againft it, which 
certainly has no parallel, and when we take in the 
confideration of the fhort time the theatre had eman- 
cipated from the rudeft barbarifm and arrived to 
a degree of perfection it never knew before through- 
out the world, and which I am afraid it will never 
know again; and, alfo that this perfection was folely 
and entirely owing to Shakespear, the proud con- 
cfufion for the honour of this country is too decided 
to need an obfervation . 

When I come to examine the wits of Charles the fecond, I 
fhall fulfil an unwilling duty by filewing how unjuftly Shakfspear 
and his cotemporaries aie afperfed to fet off the dramatic writings of 

vol. hi* A a a 
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In ihort, though there arc many faults which at- 
tach to every writer of that time, thefe are faults mag- 
nified by a comparifon with Sn akespear’s more 
refplendant abilities. More dramatic poets wrote 
then and their various perfections were more univer- 
fally felt than fincer, but they were planets and their 
fatelites, to which'SH akespe ar was the fun. Jon son 
wrote for the learned, Beaumont and Fletcher 
for the fafhionable, Massinger for the elegant, 
but Shake spear wrote for all the world. 


that time, when general poetry had certainly advanced into great 
reputation, hut 'dramatic poetry had proportionally fallen off. 
Dr yd cn, who in this mftance loft fight of all candour and liberality, 
calumniated what he could not equal , for he was haidly ever great 
without rhtme, which, however it might have been agreeable to 
Char2.es the fecond, who was juft arrived horn France, and tapt 
up in Corneille, and the reft, is not the language of nature; and 
this proves that it is one thing to be a poet, and anothci thing to be 
a dramatic poet. 
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is not. therefore, to be taken for granted that they 
had all regular companies, or that plays were acted 
in them all at one time; but rather that they were 
forme of them fuboi'dinate to the reft, or that the 
companies of performers shifted about occafionally 
to them, as it might fiom various caufes fuit their 
convenience, 

We hear of no regular licence, under the Privy 
Seal, to any perfon or fet of peifons except that 
granted in the firft year of James, to Shakespear, 
Fletcher, Burbage, Hem mings, Con del, and 
others, and as this authorized them not only to ex- 
hibit plays at houfe the Globe, on the 

Bank Side, but wherever elfe they thought proper, 
it is pollible, for they were not then encumbered 
with- feenes, that they might perform at different 
places for the better accommodation of thofe who 
lived in the vicinities of the refpectives theaties. 

We know that Shakespear’s company occu- 
pied the Globe and Blackfrieis, and alfo a winter 
and fummer houfe, at either of which when they per- 
formed they were called the King’s Servants, fo that 
here are four houfes belonginging to one concern, 
The company at the Phcemx in Drury Lane, were 
called the Queen’s Servants, and the private theatre 
in Salifbury Court, were called the Prince’s Servants, 
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but there is nothing that leads us to a knowledge of 
who the actors were that made up thefe two com- 
panies, whereas almoll the whole of Shake, spear’s 
company are not only known by name but we t»ave 
already feen a good dea^ of their refpective merits. 

Thefe fix theatres, the Red* Bull, in St. John’s 
Street, and the Fortune, near White Crofs Street, 
feem to have attracted the principal notice at the 
time of which we are (peaking; the fnft being ap- 
propriated for the reception of genteel companies, 
and the latter foi citizens and the inferior defenp- 
tion of perfons. It is po{Lble the Cut tain, and the 
Theatre, which had been built a gieat many years 
before, were at this time (hut up, and what induces 
us to believe this is, that Alleyn, when he became 
managei of the Foitune, was obliged to take it down 
and rebuild it; at which time he is faid to have dif- 
covered that treafure with which he erected and en- 
dowed Dulwich Hofpital. 

This ridiculous report has been credited on no 
other ground than that it is not eafy, in any lational 
way, to account for Alleyn’s having amdfed the 
very large riches he is faid to have poffefTed, which 
had they amounted to no more than the eight hun- 
dred a year, the endowment of Dulwich, would have 
been at that time an immenfe fortune for a peifon 
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in his fit'uation. He is faid to have been an ex- 
cellent actor, and to have been very fuccefiful ; but 
who was at that tune fo fuccef&ful as Shakes, pear ? 
aneTyet he died m no hate, though the woild fub- 
fcribes to his prudence, te'keep his family above 
mediocrity, much Ids to build and endow an 
hofpual. 

Alleyn's fortune no doubt proceeded partly 
from fnarrymg three wives, each of whom brought 
a handfouie poition, partly from the fuccclo of his 
theatre, partly fiom his being keeper of the king’s 
wild beads and matter of the Ro)ul Lear Garden, 
and partly from hts bevng a m oft: rigid and penurious 
economifi, which character he fo ttrictly enjoined 
himfelf that he was the firft penfioner in lus own 
chanty; probably m imitation of Rahere, who 
founded, as we have feen, St. Bartholomew s Priory, 
in which he became the firft prior . 

* However Alleyn procured his fortune, and whatever were 
his motive for budding his hofpitil, he de/erves for e\er the thanks 
of hi 5 own fraternity for perpetuating a trait that ifcflects the higheft 
honour on tliat profeflion winch fools only have confideied as dif- 
honburable. His influence jmift h ive bten veiy great , for he ob- 
tained liberty to endow his chanty, notwithftanding the reprefen. 
tanon of the gi eat Chancelloi Bacon, who wiote upon thisoccafion 
the following letter to the marquis oi Buckingham. 

* c I no»v wrde to give the king an account of a patent I haye 
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The Fortune Theatre .did very well but it was 
only frequented, as we have feen, by thofe who 
could afford to pay low prices; and, in other refp£«ts 5 
could not be in fuch tepute as thofe places over 
which Shakespear prefided ; for none of the plays 
in great efliination were brought out there but on 
the contrary they were all performed either at the 
Globe, or Blackfriers, or at the Phoenix, and as we 
hear very little of any of the other theatres by 
which we can deferibe their fuccefs and the nature 


flayed at tb* feal : it is of licence to give in mortmain eight hun- 
st dred pound land, though it be of tenure in chief, to Allen 
Ci that was a player, for an bofpitali I like well that A L lf. N 
*'* playeth the lad act of his life fo well ; but if his majefty give 
away thus to amortize his tenures, his court of wards will decay ; 
* c which I had well hoped ihould improve. But that whicfl moved 
u me chiefly, is that his majefty now lately did abfolutely deny fir 
** Henry Savile for two hundred pounds, and fir Edward 
** S andys for one hundred pounds, to the perpetuating of two 
ie lectures, the one in Oxford, the other in Cambridge, faun. 
<s dations of lingular honour to Ins majefty, and of which there i;. 

great want; whereas hofpitals abound, and beggars abound 
** never a whit the lefs. If his majefty do like to . pafs the book at 
u all, yet if he would be plea fed to abridge the 'eight hundred 
** pounds to five hundred pounds, and then give way to the other 
u two books for the univerfitv, it were a princely w oik ; and I 
** would make an humble fait to the king, and defire your lord (hip 
tfS to join it, that it might be To*** 

Thefe reafons were certainly very cogent ; but he received orders* 
meverthekfs, to affix the great fcal to the patent, and Alleyn laid 
the firft ftone of his hoipiul on the thirteenth of September*. 1 
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of their entertainments by any eflabhfhed criterion. 
1 do not think it improbable, if they were not afed 
occafionally by the efiabhlhed company, that they 
were either appropriated to .the acting of plays lor 
the amufement of noblemen who kept their re- 
fpective actors, or elfe their amufements confiftcd 
like SadlerV Wells of fomething inferior to thole of 
the regular theatres, efpeually as Mafques were fo 
much, the fdfhion in thole times. 

This is, however, mere conjecture, and we have 
one proof, a ftrangc one to be fure, that regular 
plays were acted at the Fortune at leaf!:; for we 
are folemnly told that Alleyn <£ performing a 
u Daemon with fix others, in one of Siiakespear’s 
« plays, was in the mid It of the play furpnzed by 
i( an apparauon of the Devil ; this fo woiked upon 
u his fancy that he made a vow which he per- 
u formed by building Dulwich Hofpital 


* Theie is fomethmg very curious in this anecdote. Why the 
Devil, who is not in general fuppofed to be a very chanUbU cha- 
racter, fliould be lo anxious to frighten a man into building an 
hofpiul is not veiy eafy to be underftood. Why he fhould parti- 
culirly pitch upon Allein for this philanthropic purpofe is alto- 
gether as cxtraoiduury , but it is ftnl more extraordinaiy that their 
devil fhould have fo left them m the luxch as not to have fuggefled 
a more probable vehicle for the propagation of this fact j for 
throughout all the great and unbounded variety in the works ot 
Shvkespear theie is not a finglc play in which we find feven 
dancing dev .Is. 
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However all this may have been, Alleyn 
feems to have challenged 'and received the higheft 
refpect from all ranks. He was indeed the Ros- 
cius of his time, for, fays Fuller, « he was a 
« youth of excellent capacity, a chcarful temper, 
« a tenacious memory, a fweet elocution, and, in 
45 his perfon, of a {lately port arid afpect.” 

Fu ller. however, with that vulgar contempt, 
and ignorant prejudice, with which the profeflion of 
of an actor is too often treated, congratulates Al- 
leyn’s father on having withheld from him a li- 
beral education, which he thinks would only have 
fitted him for a more ferious courfe of life. By 
which, if Alleyn had the extraordinary talents we 
arc taught to allow him, he without intention pays 
him a compliment, for it is fometimes better that 
nature fhould furnifh an education than the fchools; 
but if he would intimate that the inftruction pro- 
mulgated from the ftage is fo fuperficial and imma- 
terial as to require only {lender and uninfoimed ta- 
lents, every man of liberal intelligence mull hold 
his opinion in fovereign contempt. 

Hey wood compares Alleyn to Proteus 
for change, and to Roscius for eloquence. He is 
faid to have performed oiiginally the principal cba-» 
vol. in. abb 
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racters in Shakespear’s and Jonson’s plays j 
but we have never been told what thofe cha- 
racters were, and indeed the fact does not feem 
to be confirmed, at leaft as to his having perfoimed 
them originally, for not one of thofe plays came 
out at his theatre ; and, as we have plenty of cor- 
roboration that Bure age was the original Rich ard 
the third, Low in the firft Hamlet, and other facts 
of the fame complexion, there is fuffiencient reafon 
to believe that Alleyn’s performance of Shakes- 
pear’s, and Jonson’s characters was at fecond 
hand. He was, however, greatly extolled, and 
there can be no doubt but his merit was very con- 
fideratrle, even thbtrgh-itis but fair to conceive that 
the talehts of the actor might be magnified by being 
feen through the munificence of the man . 


Jon son was the conflant panegyrift of Alleyn ; and, what 
very extraordinary, we have no inftance upon record of his having 
quanelled with him. The following epigram has been frequently 
quoted, where Ben, however, as may be feen by the two Jaft lines, 
in his diftmtereftednefs, feem to have introduced an Incifrn. All 
for you and a little for xnyfelf honey* 

If Rome fo great, and in her wife# age, 

Fear’d not to boaft the glories of her flags, 

A fkilful Roscius and great JE sop, men. 

Yet crown’d with honours, a& with riches then. 

Who had no lefs a tivmpet to their name, 

Than CiCEro, whofe very breath was fame : 

How can fo great example die in me, 

That, Alleyn, I fhould paule lo publifh tlietr? 
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As it will fhortly be very material to takje up this 
fubject again, and purfue it to the reftoration, to 
which period, or very near it, mod of the celebrated 
actors at the time of Shakespear lived, an ac- 
count of whom will .then make a very interelfing 
feature in the theatrical hiftory of this country, I 
fhall for the prefent drop the ftage ltfelf to examine, 
in a fummary manner, the Hate of thofe arts which 
are calculated to lend it collateral afiiltance. 


Who, both their graces, m thyfelf haft more 
Outftrip’d, than they did all who went before ; 
Anf prefent worth, in all doll fo contract, 

As others fpake, but only thou doll act j 
Wear this renown: *tis juft that who did give 
So many poets life, by on? (hould ll've, 


b b b s? 
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CHAP. X. 


CLOSE OE JAMES THE FIRST. 


Thou’Sh the art's, from the clofe of PIenry the 
eighth's reign, had been making a progrefs towards 
perfection; though every encouragement was given 
to genius and talents by Elizabeth, and to the 
bell poffible purpofe and effect, as we have feen ; 
yet when the kingdom loft her energy in ruling, 
many purfuits of ingenuity relaxed. 

James, from principle and the prejudice of 
education, confidered his right to rule as tranfmitted 
from heaven ; and, under this abufe of the idea that 
the king can do no wrong, which is a beautiful fact 
taken in its right fente, he confidered himfelf as in- 
fallible as a Pope, and thus throughout his whole 
reign there were conftant ftruggles between the pri- 
veleges of the people, and the prerogative of the 
king. 

The Proteftant religion having drawn afide that 
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veil of fupeiftiuon in which mens minds had been 
entangled, and mvelopcd, the people began to think 
for themfclves , and, though they were willing tq al- 
low eveiy honour and reipcct due to the chief ma- 
gi (Irate that had by legitimate light been permitted 
to rule over them, yet they fcouted the idea of his 
being next to a facred miffionary, and heavens 
vicegerent. 

This was completely owing to the folly of their 
ruler. They never dieamt of this with Eliza- 
beth; their obedience to her, though infilled on, 
was neither exacted, nor enforced; it was neceffary 
reprefentation on her lido, and wholefome compli- 
ance on the theirs.- Thus her reign being conducted 
with equal wifdom and lefolution, became admired 
and popular, and flie w T as permitted to poffefs pre- 
rogative to its utmoft flretch, becaufe fhe was not 
fo unwife as to let it trench on the priveleges of the 
people. 

In this critical juncture, when it required in a 
fovcrcign ftrong determination 011 one fide, and 
Ariel impartiality on the other, nothing could be fo 
difficult as to reign in England without gtcat, 
ftrenuous, and decided talents. Thefe James un- 
fortunately did not poffefs; he did not even know 
the character of the people whom he came to go- 
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vern; and, feeing this, they were determined to 
know themfelves, and create their own refouices. 

This infiantly cleft the kingdom in two, and pri- 
velegc, and prerogative, which, like the right hand 
and the left were formed for the aflillance of each 
other, became the" fignal of fo much fchifm and dif- 
union that there can be no doubt but every meafure 
during this reign, in which was conceived the no- 
torious gunpowder plot, in which the upright 
Over bury was poifoned, in which the gallant Ra- 
leigh was unjuftly executed, and in which the 
great Bacon was caflnered for bubery, was fome 
act of preparation for erecting the fcaffold where th§ 
unfoitunate Charles loll his head. 

Every period,- in which a kingdom is involved 
in difquiet and turbulence, is natuially unfavourable 
to the arts, and the monarch who neglects the for- 
tunes of ■wife and noble counfellors, accuftomed 
under his predeceffors to deferve, by great and able 
conduct, the afFection and countenance of their 
fellow fubjects, will never be looked up to as the 
patron of the ingenious, and the enlightened. 

James felected his favourites from low fitua- 
tions. They were weak, ignorant, and illiteiate, 
and poffeffed minds congenial to his own-. Thefe 
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men were employed to execute mcafurcs and con- 
duct expeditions of which they were incapable. 
Such were ill calculated to encourage merit, and 
thus it happened that the **e{t of Europe, in general 
literature, and in many of the arts infinite outfit ipt 
England. 

It cannot however be faid that they laid more 
than dormont. Study was preparing them fo? that 
ceiebiity which patronage was afterwards to con- 
firm. In the mean time general poetry waited for 
Cowley and Milton, and painting for Rubens 
and Vandyke; raufic and dramatic poetry were 
jjeverthelefs in full reputation; and this was owing 
to the gallantry introduced at court by the king's 
favourites. 

The court of James was full of every fpecics 
of dramatic recreation, an indulgence the people 
were willing enough to take advantage of; who, 
while Jonson, invadmg Daniel’s province, pio- 
vided thofe fuperficial entertammems at court un- 
der the title of Mdfques, the principal merit of 
which was owing to the ingenuity of Inigo Jon ls, 
followed the more rational puriuits of receiving in- 
inflruction and aniufcraent fiom the labours of 
Shake spear, and thofe admirable poet* whole 
merits we have ahead) examined. 
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TLcfe marques, however, wcic particularly fa- 
vourable to the caule of raufic, which, being thus 
rained received, very fa ft, particulai counte- 
nance and protection. Th«r* great Camden, whole 
mandate the fchools of e\cry dcfcnption v-iie glad 
enough to obey, had from his infancy made mufic 
his favourite ftudy, for he was originally a chomftcr 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Camden, thus partial to mufic, and determined 
to give it every advantage in his power made a re- 
lolution to revive a lecturcfhip at Oxford that had 
been founded by Alfred. For this purpofe he 
fent a mufical fiiend, of the name of Heyther, 
with the deed of endowment, for which he had ob- 
tained permiffion to doctor Piers, who was then 
Vice 'Chancellor, and who was fo pleafed with the 
circumftance, as well as to have an opportunity of 
obliging Camden, that he obtained the degree of 
Docor in Mufic for Heytijer, and Orlando 
Gibbons ; who were both created by that title on 
the cigthteenth of May, 1622 * 


The writers in general affert that Gibbons never took the de- 
vice of Doctor in Mufic; but the following letter from doctor 
Pi r .Rs, th<* Vice Chantellin, to Camden, will fhev that they are 
completely iniffoken. 

“ Worthy Sir, 

c e The uni. c fit) 1 etui ns her_humble thanks to you with this 
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Befides thefe advantages, which mufu- boafted 
fiom the confequence ajid the merit of its profeffors, 
it had every poffible encouragement under the pa- 
tronage of the great, and the protection of the king, 
whofe children were all inftructed m that art by the 
ablefl: matters, Prince Charles was a fcholar of 
Coper a rio 5 of whom he learnt the viol d# gambo*. 


ts We pray for your health and long life, that you may fee the„fruit3 
“ of your bounty. We have made Mr. Hjcyther a doctor in mufic ; 
“ fo that now he is no more mailer, but Doctor He yther , the like 
e ‘ honour for your fake we have confened upon Mr Orlando 
“ Gibbons, and made him a doctor too, to accompany Dr. Hey- 
ii thlr. We have paid Mr. Dr. Hlyther’s charges for his jour- 
<l ney, and hkewife have given him the Oxtord courtefie, a pan of 
“gloves for hunielf, md another for his wife. Your honour is far 
u above all thefe things. And fo definng the continuance of your 
“ loving favour to the umverfity, and to me youi fervant, I take 
'<* my leave. 

6i Qxon, 18 M iy, Yours ever to be commanded, 

“William Piers . 0 

* PlayfqRD fpeaks as follows of the mufical tafte of Charles* 
4t Nor was his Lite facred majefty and blefted martyr king Charles 
€i the fit ft, behind any of hi$ predeceftors in the love and promotion 
“ of this fcience, efpecially in the fervice of Almighty God, and 
“ with much zeal he would hear reverently performed, and often 
<* appointed the fervice and anthems himfeif, efpecially that ftiarp 
“ fervice compofed by Dr. William Child, being by his know. 
u ledge in mufic a competent judge therein; and would play his 
“ part exactly well on the bdfs-violl, efpecially of th$fe incomparable 
“ fancies of Mr. Coperario to the organ.** 

vol, in, ccc 
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Prince Henry alfo learnt mufic, and was a warm 
patron of muficians. He had fifteen mufictans on 
h*i houfehold eftablifhment, among whom were 
doctor Bull, Cuttinp'*, the famous luten-ifts 
Jones, and Angelo. 

It doe's not appear, however, that facred mufie 
was fo much encouraged at that time as familiar and 
light* airs, particularly fuch as promoted dancing} 
an amufement in which James fo delighted that he 
was more anxious for his childien to learn it than 
any thing in the world. There is extant a letter to 
his fons where he enjoins them to keep up their 
dancing, even though they fhould be obliged to 
whillle and fing to one another for raulic. 

This tafte, however, did fervice to the caufc of 


A good player on the lute was at that time confideied as a 
great acquifition. The fame of Cutting reached to the ears of 
Christian the fourth, king of Denmark ; w ho, having been forfaken 
by Douland whom he had invited to his court after hearing him 
in England, felt himfelf fo difgraced at being without a good lutem# 
that he entreated lady Arabella Stuart, in whofe feivice Cut- 
ting was, before he was retained by Henry, to fpare him that 
celebrated performer. There were fome letters, which are among 
the Haileian collection, that pafled upon the occafion; and, after a 
great deal of ceremony and confultation, the lute player went to lift 
up this chafm in Christian’s court, JRe, however, liked the 
fituation no better than Douland had; foi, in a ver^ few 
afterwards, we find him m the fervice of Prince Hekry, 
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muOc, for it accuftomed the ear to familiar melody, 
that required only to b£ methodized by Lawes 
and Purcell to damp it with that character which 
is known by the term true Englifh mufic; a fpecies 
of found that fo effect's the mind, and fo appeals 
to the heart, that the meaneft hearer, with feeling 
and fenfibility, will be as capable of fading its 
beauty and deciding upon its merit as the mod 
learned critic. 

By thefe means. public amufements became a 
matter of Angular confequence. The people tired 
of fruitlefs controverfy, were glad enough to tafte 
fo rational a relaxation as the theatre afforded them; 
and James, by fhews and fpectacies, hugged him- 
felf under an idea that he was biding his own frivo- 
lous folly, ingratiating himfelf with his nobTes, and 
throwing out a tub to the popular whale. 

Thus animofity and mutual recrimination were 
liaughed off and forgotten, through the medium of 
a comedy or a mafque ; and, while the people con- 
tented themfelves with adopting modefl yet manly 
means to fupport their own privileges, the court 
was fo full of fantadic ("ports and romantic diverfions 
that it at length actually became like an enchanted 
eafUe, whence Charles, as a knight, and Buck- 
ccu 
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ingham*, as his fquire, Tallied Forth to gain the 
affections of a Pnncefs at the court of Spain j but 
Carles having fallen in love with the Princefs 
IlENRiETTAof France, wJhomJie afterwards mar- 
ried, and who did fo much injury to this country by 
infUlhng the principles of popery into her children 
they overturned their whole fcheme and came home 
in difgrace. 

In the mean time, the imbecility of the king of 
England was at lead matched by that of the king 
of France. The great Henry had fcaicely been 
affaffinated by Raviliac t — which murder, in the 


* This was the famous Buckingham who was afterwards affaf* 
finated by Felton. His conduct in Spam was ftark madnefs , and 
if he had wifhed to create the eternal enmity of that nation to his 
royal matter, he could not have managed it more adroitly. Be- 
Hdes adventuies, intrigues, ferenades, duels, and eveiy other inful t 
likely to exafperate fo jealous and fo grave a -people, nothing con Id 
fatisfy him but making open love to the duchefs of Olivarez, 
and affronting her hufband. The match was in confeqnence broken 
off, and it was a grcat'proof of the good ftnfe and moderation of the 
Spamfh court that they iequired no ferious retribution. 

f Tue conduct of Daubigny feems to have been very doubtful 
in this bufinef^; who, when confronted by Raviliac denied hav- 
ing had any converfation \Vith him. Indeed it appears by many 
circumttances, particularly the falie and contradictory accounts the 
aififfm gave of thofe things that "were found in his pocket, that he 
vas a dupe to the Jefuits, on whole abfolution picbably he relied 
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opinion oF many hifl'orians, notwithstanding he 
confelfed nothing, was committed either at the in- 
fiance of feme of the nobles, who envied the vir- 
tues of Henry, or by the emiflaries of Spain — - 
when the duke of Su?.ly refigned, and the queen 
regent gave the government of the kingdom into 
the hands of an Italian chambermaid, whofe huf- 
band, Conchini, foon afterwards, created Marfbal 
d’ANCRE, was prcfently made the victim to her 
furd and unbecoming ambition; for, as foon as the 
king a flumed the government, which he did at the 
age of fourteen, fir ft having married Anne of 
Austria, fearing that, as the power of this man 
had been derived from one affaflination, he might 
wifh to enereafe it by another, employed Vi try, 
who was afterwards made Marfhal of France to 
difpofe of his enemy ; he was murdered by hire- 
lings, and his limbs given up to the fury of that 
populace who were but too juftly incenfcd again# 
him. 

In this flat e was the court of Lo u is ; a monarch, 


and, for one very ftrong circumftance to prove that lie had Accom- 
plices, the Provofl of Flu vies, s h;td openly declared, at fix miles 
diftance from Paris, on the day the murder happened, u This day 
tl the king will be either fain, or d mgeroufly wounded,” He was on 
this account feat prifoncr to Paris ; but, before he could be ex-* 
« mined, he hanged himfelf. 
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timid, weak and illiterate, when Charles married 
the pnncefs Henrietta, for though Riciilieu, 
then bilhop of Lu con, had reconciled the king and 
his -mother, and began to imagine all thole advan- 
tages for the kingdom which were Co well planned 
and carried into execution afterwards, yet nothing 
but fenfelefs folly* and fantallic intriguing, cha- 
racterized cour| manners. 

We have feen Richelieu a great dramatic pa- 
tron, and this fancy might, perhaps, have arifen fiom 
the neceffity, at the urne of Louis the thirteenth, of 
giving into fome wpakneffes in order to get hold of 
more fubftantial power. Children cannot be cured 
entirely by feverity. But it is curious, that he, who 
originally merely permuted lighier amuiements, 
fhould at length grow fo inordinately fond of them 
as to admire them more than any other purfuit. 

It had been the fafhion to dedicate diamatic 
pieces; and Troterel^ Bertrand, Fauco- 
nier, De la Grange, and many others, iniignifi- 
cant writers by the bye, had already chofen their 
feperate protectors, not fot getting Billard who 
wrote a tragedy called Henri h Grand , which he 
dedicated to the queen regent. 

Thus did the two courts vie with each Either in 
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chamatic amufements; and this is the moment to 
prove, which may be done in a few words, that the 
celebrity of the English dage, for celebrity 
furely is more legitimately due to intiinfic merit 
than to lhew and fpectacle, was as decidedly fuperior 
to that of France as an animal is to a vegetable, or 
a piece of mechanifm. One had paffive life, the other 
active. One was wound up and fet a going, the 
other went of itfelf. 

A reperufal of the fifth number of this work will 
confix m this fact, for we (lull there find that, except 
Jobelle, Garnier, and Hardi, the French 
dage had beaded no name cf celebrity befoie Cor- 
neille, whofe firfl. play, Melite, came out in the 
very year in which James the firft died. 

This proves that the emancipation of the En- 
gl ifh from thofe milts of opinion which had begun 
and been encouraged in the iejgn of Elizabeth, 
and had gradually Ihengthened and been confirmed 
throughout the life of James, yielded mod rati- 
onally to the bed relaxation that could recreate the 
fancy, without injury to the mind; and this folid 
fenfe, and found judgment, taught them to cherijh 
in Shakes? ear the greated genius the world has 
produced ; for, in the midit of the fquabbles and 
bickeiings during his life, in which there is nothing 
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airogant, bold, or afpinng, he po fluffed that ad- 
miration he never courted, and received every tefli- 
mony of grateful rcfpect from his fellow creatuies, 
whom he had taught and delighted. Not the leader 
of a party, or the minion of a court, but the advo- 
cate of virtue, and the favoume of human nature. 

From all thefe premifes I gather this conclufion. 
That, as the meritorious labours of the drama re- 
ceived very little fupport but from the people, as 
the ftage had not known the great variety of ad- 
vantages introduced to it afterwards, as all the col- 
lateral arts were in a fupine hate ; and, in fhort, as 
it was obliged to (land or fall by its own intrinfic and 
individual merit; the number of admirable tragedies 
and comedies that were produced at that time, for 
thefe are its true criterion, give dramatic fame, be- 
yond calculation, a decided fupenority .over every- 
thing it ever boafled, either before, or fince. 


THE END OF THE THIRD VOLUME 




